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The 0UTI.IHE9 of the following essays have appeared, 
during the last tliree years, in the pages of ' Temple 
Bar.' Tbey are here considerably expanded. The 
sketches of ' De Retz,' ' Madame de S^yign^,' 
' Madame de Pompadour,' ' Marie Antoinett*,' 
' Madame Roland,' and ' Robespierre,' hare been so 
greatly enlarged as almost to constitute them fresh 
essays ; in others, further research has induced me 
considerably to modify my former views; while aU 
have been carefully revised. 

Although not pretending to the dignity of an 
historical work, no pains have been spared to render 
the narrative accurate in all its details. In my 
estimate of several of the characters I Jiave differed 
much from received opinions ; and one object of this 
work has been to endeavour to remove some of those 



vi Preface. 

prejudices with which falsehood, half-knowledge, 
and narrow-minded bigotry have invested so many 
of the remarkable personages of French history. In 
every case, however, I have carefully weighed the 
conflicting testimonies of friendly and hostile autho- 
rities, and have inclined to that side which, to the best 
of my understanding, seemed to produce the greatest 
weight of evidence. 

HENRY BAKTON BAKER. 



LojTDON : November 1873. 
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The great reKgioua wave of the Eeformation which 
had swept oyer central aad western Europe during 
the sixteenth century had loosened the yery founda- 
tions of luediEevalism, and scarcely had the waters of 
that mighty flood begun to subside ere another and 
yet more resistless wave, that o£ political freedom, 
carried away feudalism, into the ocean of eternity. 
Prom end to end of the civilised world men's minda 
were convulsed with the throes of a new birth of 
thought. The Netherlands had thrown ofl' the yoke 
of Spain ; England waa girding up her loins for her 
great struggle against tyranny ; and France, turbu- 
lent but purposeless, aa usual, having under the iron 
rule of Eichelieu recruited her strength from the 
B exhausting wars of the League, was preparing to 
I make a last struggle against that absolutism which, 
I Tictorioua at last, for nearly a hundred and fifty years 
■ afterwards encrusted, but did not extinguish, her 
I volcanic fires. 
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Bichelieu broke down the stupendous edifices of 
the feudal system ; but after his death the ruiuB 
still cumbered the ground. He shattered the power 
of the great nobles; but even the fragments were 
migbty. Wliat he wrested from them he gave to 
tbe King, and relentlessly crushed all liberty. He 
worked for bis own age, with little or no thought 
of the future, leaving posterity to do tbe same. He 
died, and his weak, worthless master soon followed 
him. Anne of Austria, wliom tbe Cardinal had 
laboured to destroy throughout his life, and, failing 
in that, had degraded in tbe eyes of the nation, was 
appointed regent over an infant king, but was entirely 
Bwajed by the counsels of tbe infamous Mazarin. 

De Betz, in his ' Memoirs ' — that moat brilliant, 
picturesque, and withal faithful history of his age — 
gives the following striking picture of the condition 
of France just previous to the breaking out of the 
war of * the Fronde ': — 

' Tbe fjreatest degree of illusion in a minister is 
to mistake a state of letliat^ in a kingdom for a state 
of rest and even of liealth. Tbe letbargy I mean, 
and into which Franco liad fallen, is always preceded 
by iU and dangerous Bymptoms. The overthrowing 
of the ancient huva, the destroying those boun- 
daries wbich were placed between the king and the 
people, and the cstablisliing arbitrary and absolute 
power, were tbe original symptoms of the convulsive 
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fits that our fathers have seen France labour under, 
and which preceded the lethargy I speak of. Cardinal 
Richelieu, like an empiric, made use of violent 
medicines, which, by the struggle they occasioned, 
made her appear outwardly strong and vigorous, but 
in the main helped to exhaust her. Cardinal Hazarin, 
who was a very unskilful physician, knew nothing of 
the wealineaa she was in, nor of the chemical secrets 
by which his great predecessor had tried to support 
her ; thus he weakened her yet more by evacuations, 
and was the cause of the lethargy into which she 
fell at last, which his ignorance made him mistake 
for a state of rest and even of health. The provinces, 
exposed as a prey to superintendents, after the severe 
struggles they had made in Richelieu's time, which 
had served only to increase and exasperate their 
evils, sank at last under their loads, and remained in 
a state of drowsiness. Parliaments, which were just 
before groaning under the yoke, were in a manner 
grown insensible to their present miseries by the too 
quick sense tbey atill preserved of those they had 
lately felt. The great men, the most of whom had 
been banished the kingdom, spent their time idly i 
theu' beds, which they had been overjoyed to come 
to again. Had that general drowsiness been well 
managed, it might perhaps have lasted longer ; but 
the minister, mistakmg it for a gentle sleep, took no 
care about it, The disease grew worse ; the head 
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awaked ; Paris felt ita pains, and groaned aloud ; 
these groans were not regarded, and they turned the 
disease into a frenzy 

' The first sign of life proceeded from the Parliiu 
raent. They nmrmured at the edicts which esta- 
blished a tariff, and no sooner had they done that 
than everybody began to awake. At their awakening 
they groped about in the dark to find ont the laws ; 
but no laws were to be found. People began to be 
seared and to cry aloud for them ; and in this agita- 
tion the questions that arose from the explaining of 
them, from the obscure which they were before, and 
made venerable by their being so, became doubtful, 
and from thence hateful, to half the people.' 

Nothingwas fixed, nothing was settled. The rights 
neither of individuals nor of bodies were ascertained. 
In the streets of the capital, and indeed throughout 
the country, nobles, princes, ecclesiastics, people of 
all functions, were daily disputing, frequently with 
blows, about real or imaginary privileges. The same 
scenes were enacted throughout the provinces. To 
complete the political picture, war raging on every 
frontier, and an empty treasury. 

But tliiti all -pervading anarcby signified something 
beyond that mere spirit of turbulence which ever 
possesses men vrhen the reins hang loosely in the 
hands of lawAil authority ; they were the mauifcsta- 
af a new birth of things, of a new era in modem 
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history; they werethe manifestations of brains veraua 
hands. Since the days of Charles Martel, and before, 
might had been right in that fair realm of France. 
But with the decay of the feudal system the men of 
the Bword gradually lost the first position in the 
nation's policy. Courtiers, parliamentarians, began 
to rise into the high places, and men of the pen 
began to be a power in the state. Ab Bacon in 
England, ao Descartes had in France, aroused men's 
minds from the slumber of the middle ages, and sent 
abroad the spirit of free enquiry. His utterances had 
gone forth long before these times ; but sound tra/veU 
slowly, and those utterances had scarcely reached 
men's ears when death silenced the Toice and para- 
lysed the pen ; but they still reverberated in the air, 
growing louder and louder with each succeeding year, 
agitating souls even that understood them not, to 
whom they were in an unknown tongue, but who, 
nevertheleas, became infected with their meaning. 
Sold nothing for true until you have ascertained why it 
is so. This is the essence of his doctrine, and it is 
the essence of the doctrine of modern progress, of the 
evei-questioning spirit of modem thought. A most un- 
comfortable and disagreeable doctrine to be obtruded 
into court and church some two centuries and a 
half ago ; one that dispelled the film which had 
covered men's eyes for centuries, and gave to them 
a clearer vision. And quickly there arose disciples 
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of the great master, Gassendi and others — disciples 
who mingled their utterances with his, sometimes a 
little in discord, but all in the same kej-note. Thus 
men's minds were stirred, and their inmost depths 
filled with vague desires and passionate longings 
for change, with shadowy projections of a new life 
undreamed of in the past. Kiots and anarchy were 
the manifestations of these mental phenomena. 

After the philosophers came the literati — children 
of the first, although in no outward feature resem- 
bling those who begot them in soxd if not inhody. Great 
writers had lived before those days : Rabelais, Ronsard, 
Amyot and Montaigne ; but French literature may 
be said to have been bom under Bichelieu, It was 
in the time of the Fronde, however, that it attained 
its greatest vigour ; then to write became a furore, an 
epidemic. Every man who had a pen in his hand or 
a thought in his brain rushed into print. Pamphlets 
were thrown off in thousands ; and there was a heavy 
rain of sermons, exhortations, odes, pasquiuades, 
burlesques, satires, poems and songs. Obscene trash 
the greater part, bnt among them much that was 
ennobled by the fire of true genius ; wild, licentious, 
mocking, burlesqne as in the ' Roman comicjue'and the 
poems of Scarron ; as in the * Histoire comique dea 
Rtattt et Empire de la Lune ' of Cyrano de Bergerac ; 
epicurean, sensual, sceptical as in the poems of St. 
JErremoat, Chapelle, Bacbaamont, Chaliea, bat all 
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vividly reflecting tlie thouglits and society of tlie age. 
What could be more descriptive of tliat sensuous 
society tlian these verses of Chapelle ? 

* Sous ce berceau, qu*amour expres 
Fit pour tonclier quelque inhumaine, 
L'un de nous deux, un jour en frais, 
Assez pres de cette fontaine, 
Le coeur perce de mille traits, 
D*une main qu'il portait a peine 
Gravait ces vers sur un cypres : 
"Helas ! que Ton serait heureux 
Dans ce beau lieu digne d'envie 
Si toujours aime de Sylvio, 
On pouvait, toujours amoureux, 
Avec elle passer sa vie.** * 

Thus they would live. Now hear how they would 

die. 

* La dans Tinstant fatal que le sort m*aura mis, 
J'espere retrouver mes illustres amis : 
Le Fare avec Ovide, et Catulle et Lesbie, 
Voulant plaire a Corinne ou caresser Julie.' 

Chalieu. 

But mingled with these lighter and more ephe- 
meral writers were giants, immortals ; one who com- 
panioned these trifles with the ' Cid/ with ^ Cinna,' 
^Rodrogune and Polyeucte ;' another, the great comic 
genius of all times, was preparing for the composition 
of * Le Misanthrope,' and Tartuffe. But as yet all was 
gross, with little of good taste, and with more of 
strength than of grace. 
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To ooirect thia rudeness and roughness literary 
eflteries were formed. One was held under the aus- 
pices of the Duke de Vendome, at the Chateau du 
Temple, thereafter to be associated with such terrible 
memories. Hero assembled the factious and the dis- 
contented ; Beaufort, St. Evremont, theorists, poets, 
and epicureans — to discuss treason, philosophy, and 
vrine, the last most of all. At the cabarets of ' La 
Pomme de Pin,' and ' La Croix de Lorraine,' and at 
Scarron's house in the Marais — the head- quarters of 
the Froodeurs — were reunions of a more mixed and 
more Bohemian type ; here metBachanmont,ChapelIe, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, the Abb^ Chalieu, Molit^re, then 
little better than a strolling player. La Fontaine, 
that most amusing of fabulists, most licentious of 
story-tellers, Boileau, the future Stagyrit« of French 
literature ; merry, witty, wicked parties in which the 
convereation was of the freest, the hmi mots not the 
choicest, and the orgies the most uproarious. 

The most celebrated of these eflteries, however, 
were held iLt the houses of women. First, there were 
those of the Lais and Aspasia of the age — Marion de 
rOrme and Ninon I'Enclos, high priestesses of the 
ftltar of love — witty, vohiptnona, licentious gatherings, 
to wliich came the greatest of the land ; Cond^, Cinq 
Mors, Bochcfoucauld, B<-anfort, St. Evremont, CoHgni, 
Tillarcoauz, Corneille, Boileau, &v.. &c. 

Bat most fiunooi of ^ these gatherings was that 
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held at the Hotel Rambouillet, tinder the auspices of 
Madame de Kambouillet and her charming daughter 
Jolie, afterwards Dnchesa of Montausier. Hither 
csame the most brillia,nt women, the most polished 
gentlemen of JPrance ; this was the society of Las 
I^ecieuses,* to which belonged Madame de Sabl^, the 
inapirer of the maxima of La Rochefoucauld, the most 
exacting of mistreasea, she whom Montmorency loved ; 
gpiritnelle Madame de Sevign^, then young and beau- 
tiful ; the sister of the great Conde, the lovely and 
I graceful Duchess de LongueviUe, the heroine of the 
Fi'onde, whom De Eetz so felicitously describes. ' She 
had,' he aays, ' a languor in her manner which satis- 
fied more than the brUlianee of even thoae who were 
more beautiful. It waa the aame with her mind aa 
with her beauty, because she had, if we may ao express 
it, luminous and aatonishing awakenings.' But the 
oracle of this society waa Madame de Scudery, the 
authoress of* Ibrahim," Le Grand Cyma," Clelie,' &c. 
Many generations have passed away since there has 
been found anyone hardy enough to undertake the 
perusal of thoae romans de longue haleine, with their 
sickly aentimentaliam, Platonic love, affected moral 
purism — dull reflections of the old romances of chi- 
valry, of Amadis of Gaul and Perceforest. 

is not the societj of tho H6tel Hamliouillet which Moli^re ridi- 
cnle» in Lea Pticieuaea Ridicules, written in 1669, when it had liiUen 
', but it« imitators and eiaggerators. 
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The heroes and heroines of these works were the 
models upon which the Pr^cieuaea founded their 
behaviour, their sentiments, and their ideas of love ; 
they even adopted their names, and were always so 
addressed by each other. Woman was the queen 
absolute, man was her humble subject, her slave, 
who should on all occasions obey and bow down 
before her sovereign will; he was ready, at any per- 
sonal sacrifice, to perform her hghtest behests and to 
consider himself amply repaid for a life of devotion 
by a smile. Love waa presumed to be purely Platonic, 
and to wish for nothing beyond the society of the 
beloved and an interchange of sentiments, while its 
greatest delights were supposed to consist in a 
mutual analysis and description of the subtlest traits 
of each other's passion, and in composing^ verses upon 
the same. 

As Catherine de Medicis had introduced into 
France that taste for Italian literature out of which 
were bom the burlesque productions of Scarron and 
Cyrano, so Anne of Austria had brought with her 
the inflated, ceremonious gallantry that characterised 
ij]>anish poetry and romance, and which inspired the 
works of de Scud^y and the manners of the 
Preciouses. 

What a strange contraet tliere was Ix-twcen the 
free, sensual society that met at Ninon I'Enclos', and 
the stilted Platonists who assembled at the H6tel 
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Bambouillet I And yet many were frequenters of both 
houses. 

Madame dc Eambouillet was a Roman lady, a 
Pisani. Slioclied at the coarseness of French 
mannerSj so different to those of the polished circles 
of Italy, she had no sooner been brought to Paris by 
the Marqnis her husband, than she conceived the idea 
of forming a select society for herself. She was a 
woman of highly refined education, and so great 
was her love of learning that she had studied Latin 
merely to read Virgil, aud Spanish only to recite 
Castilian poetry to Anne of Austria. Her exquisite 
taste introduced various reforms into the somewhat 
rude fashions of the day, in architecture, furniture, 
and notably in colours ; she was the first to use blue 
in tlie furniture and decorations of salons : previouaJy 
red and tan were the only hues employed. The apart- 
ment in which her rSjtmmie were held was hung with 
blue velvet adorned with gold and silver and every 
beauty of art. Here Corneille read his first play ; 
Richelieu sustained a these d'amour ; Balzac, 
Malherbe, Voiture, Mignard, Turenne, Conde, all 
that was noble and intellectual in France, gathered to 
pay homage to the presiding goddess. In brilliancy 
of wit the mother was surpassed by her daughter 
Julie, who has been immortalised in the celebrated 
'La Ouirlande de Julie.'* 

• This wns an nlbnin, upon eftei page of which irae tha pnlnting- of n 
flower, BKoiupaniod hy an appropriale inadrigaL Tbero wito, in nil. 
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Althoiigh we may smile at the pedantic phrases, 
the ridiculous gallantry, overstrained courtesy, and 
exaggerated sentimentaliara which characterised this 
assembly, yet it exercised an immense influence 
upon the language and society of France through- 
out the seventeenth century. It laid the foundations 
of that stately manner, that perfect breeding and 
vxquisite coiu^^sy, which characterised the ajicien 
regime, and of those unique conversational charms 
for which the tongue is famous above all others. 

It was the combination of all those influences at 
which I have rapidly glanced — of the influence of the 
frequenters of the marais and of the cabaret as well 
as that of the Hotel Rambouillet, of Scarron as well 
as Boileau, of Chapelle as much as Comeille — that 
brought the French language to its present form, to 
its highest perfection. 

' That' language,' says Michelet, vn-Uiug of the 
time of the Fronde, 'underwent a chemical trans- 
formation. It waB solid and it became fluid. Little 
adapted for circulation, it marched on with a rude, 
strong pace. But now liquefied, it rune light, rapid, 
hot, admirably luminous.* 

But, spite of Platoniam and reSnements of lan- 
guage and manners, society was corrupt to the core. 
And most corrupt of all was the society of the 
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Frondeura, so largely composed of brilliant yet 
immoral and intriguing women. There were Marion 
de I'Orme and Ninon I'EucIos, women beautiful as 
they were brilliant, brilliant as they were beautiful, 
and beautiful as they were vile. There waa ^Madame 
de Longueville, Madame de Guimene, Madame la 
Montbazon; but chief, and most celebrated of all, 
was Madame de Chevreuse. * Madame de Chevreuse,' 
says De Eetz, ' had not even any remains of beauty 
whem I first knew her. In her alone have I ever 
seen vivacity supply the place of judgment ; it often 
struck out ideas so brilliant aa to appear like inspira- 
tion, and so wise that the greatest men of any age 
need not have disavowed them. This, however, 
happened only upon occasions. If she had lived in 
uneventful times she would have had no thought of 
great afiairs. If the prior of Chartreux had pleased 
her she would have turned anchorite. M. de Lorraine 
cast her into polities, the Duke of Buckingham 
engaged her in them, M. de Chateauneuf amused 
her with them. 

' She gave herself up to them because she gave 
herself up to all which pleased her lover, whom she 
loved without choice, and simply because it waa a 
necessity to her to love some one. It was not difficult 
even to put upon her any lover that might suit one's 
purpose; but from the time she took to him she 
loved him only and faithfully. . . . Never was any 
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(me more lieedlesa of dagger; never had woman 
more contempt for all scraples and all duties. She 
knew only one duty, and that wiia to please her 
lover.' 

Madame de Chevreuae may be taken, with modi- 
fications, as a type of the ladies of the Fronde party. 

Her daughter. Mademoiselle de Chevreuse, was 
no better than her mother. She was all but openly 
the mistress of De Retz, although a treaty of marriage 
between her and the Prince de Conti was at one time 
on foot. She also was a Frontleuse, a tool of the 
Coadjutor, to suit whose plans she fitted her mother 
with appi-opriate paramours. 

The naive manner, as of one relating the most 
nataral and ordinary circumstances, in which De 
Betz detaib anecdotes of his own and others' profli- 
gacy, reads aa something marvellous to us of the 
nineteenth century. In one place he tells, in his 
ingenuous way, how Madame de Guimene (an old 
Jove), who had left Paris out of fright on the first day 
of the itiege, came back full of anger oA hearing of 
his visits to the H6tel de Chevreuse ; how he seieed 
her by the throut for ubandouing him so basely, and 
bow she threw a candlestick at his head for bis 
infidelity to her ! At another time this same lady, 
in a fit of jealousy, proposed to mvenge herself by 
shutting him up in a vault in hor garden. Various 
other anecdotee ho rchitcs of a description too rechenM 
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to be repeated here. But listen to the song of the 
epicurean St. Evremont : — 

* J'ai vu le temps de la bonne regence, 
Temps oil regnait nne heureuse abondance, 
Temps ou la ville aussi bien que la cour 
Ne respiraient que les jeux et ramour. 
La politique indulgente 

De notre nature innocente 

Favorisait tous les desirs : 

Tout gout paraissait legitime, 
La douce erreur ne s'appelait point crime, 
Les vices delicats se nommaient les plaisirs/ 

The morals of the Court were very little better. 
There was not a ruffian who dwelt amongst the foul 
alleys of Paris whose lips did not utter filthy jests 
against, and tell vile stories of, ^Mistress Anne/ 
(the contemptuous epithet by which the Queen was 
known). 

There can be little doubt, I think, as to the rela- 
tions which subsisted between Queen and Minister. 
This opinion is not drawn from the scandalous chro- 
nicles, but is founded upon deductions drawn from 
events. The hatred felt by all classes for Mazarin 
was, at least ostensibly, the cause of the war of the 
Fronde. Had the Queen frankly and honestly dis- 
missed him from office and from the kingdom, the 
factions must have quickly dissolved, since, their 
great grievance removed, all classes would have fallen 
VOL. I. C 
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away from them. Had she been bound to this man 
only by the mere ties of his position, would she have 
endnred through a series of years the vile opprobrium 
of the mob, the hourly danger of losing her crown P 
would she have desolated France with blood and 
devastation, when his removal would have averted all 
these evils ? While Mazarin lived in Eastern magni- 
ficence the yonnp King was kept in a state of positive 
poverty. The sheets upon hia bed, we are told, were 
often so worn that hia feet passed through them j he 
grew out of hia clothes, and his carriages were old and 
battei-ed. Nor was this the worst. ' As the King grew 
up,' says La Porte, in hia 'Memoirs' (and his statements 
upon this point are generally confirmed by all the 
writcraof the age), 'spies were placed about his person ; 
not indeed out of fear that he should be amused with 
evil things, but out of fear that he should be inspired 
with good sentiments ; for in those days the greatest 
crime of which a man could render himself culpable 
was to make the King understand that in justice he 
was no further tho master than inasmuch as he 
rendered himself worthy of being so. Good books 
were seen with as much suspicion in his cabinet as 
good people, and the beautiful " Eoyal Catechism " of 
Monsieur Godeau ivas no sooner there than it disap- 
peared without BJiyone knowing what had become 
cf it,' This aiiiuc La Porte brings yet darker accu- 
lationa ogaineb tho Minister of attempts to corrupt 
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the boy'a mind. He would have had the King grow 
up weak and vicious, and delegate all power into his 
hands ; and the mother permitted all thia. What is 
the obvious deduction to be drawn from such facts aa 
these ? It has been asserted that a secret marriag;e 
was at some time celebrated between Mazarin a.nd 
Anne of Austria, but there does not seem to exist 
aay shadow of proof that such an event ever took 
place. 

lu the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to briefly 
describe the political, social, literary, and moral con- 
dition of the French during the quarter of a century 
that preceded the breaking out of the singular re- 
bellion known in history as * the War of the Fronde.'* 

• The origin of this cttrioua □ioknaniB cannot ba better deBcrifaed than 
in the words of its great loader, Db K«ta : — 

' Wbsn tha Parlement bi^gan to assemble abont public affairs, th« 
Due d'Orleans and Prince Cond^ prett; often came thither, and seldom 
failed to calm people's minds. But the calm did not last long, and in 
two dajs' time tiey grew us hot as before. One day BBcbaiDOUDt, 
cooncilior of the grand chamber, happened jestingly U compare the 
Parlement to school-boy s.ir ho used M sling stones in the ditches around 
Ftuia, run ivwsy the moment tbey spied anj town officers coming towards 
them, and retncn to the spot as soon as those officers disappeared. The 
comparison was used in lampoons, and so the purty was nicknamed 
" the Fronda" (the sling), and the party were "Frondeiirs" (slingers). 
These words were revived, and chiefly applied, after the peace wus 
made between the King and the Parlement, to the private faction of 
those who came to no accommodation with the Court. We took care to 
keep them in vogue, for we had observed that party names are of some 
help for inflaming people, and we resolved all of ns to wear hat-bands 
mads in some sort like a sling. . ■ . Ton cannot ims^ne the effect this 
tzifle had. Everything was made k la mode da la Fronde ; bread, hats, 
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It is now time to tarn our attention to the extraor- 
dinary man who was the leading spirit, the life 
and soul, of the movement. 

'Remember that but for the favour of Queen 
Catherine you would he simply a gentleman of Florence 
and nothing more.' ' Pardon me, Monsieur, I should 
still have been as much above you as my ancestors 
were above yours four hundred years ago.' Such was 
the speech of the Cardinal de Medicis, and such the 
answer of the Cardinal de Retz, who spoke no more 
than truth, for the Gondis held a distinguished rank 
at Florence when the Medicis were obscure citizens. 

Jean, Franfois, Paul de Gondi, afterwards Cardinal 
de Retz, was born at Montmirail in Brie in the year 
1614. He had for preceptor the pious and excellent 
Vincent de Paul. What a marvellous contrast there 
was to he between the master and the pupil ! Jean 
Francois was a younger son, and while his brother 
Pierre was to shine in the gay world as Due de Retz, 
he, according to the tradition of the family, was 
devoted from infancy to the Cburcli. At fourteen his 
uncle, the Archbishop of Paris, bestowed upon him 
a canonship and destined him to succeed himself in 
the archbishopric, which dignity ha^l already been 
in the family for two generations. To the canon- 
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sliip were added the abbeys of Qaimperle and de la 
Cbaume with their revenues. Bat young De Gondi 
wished for a. military life, and abhorred the idea of a 
priest's gown. While yet in earliest youth, a chance 
of escape from his predestined profession presented 
itself. 

A marriage was arranged between his elder 
brother and the daughter of the Due de Mercceur, 
which was to be celebrated in Brittany. The lady 
bad a sister worth eighty thousand livres a year ; the 
thought of a double match occurred to the younger 
brother. Aware, no doubt, of the young gentle- 
man's inflammable temperament, his father did not 
at first intend taking him to the wedding. But 
about this time Francois Paul pretended to conceive 
a sudden liking for his profession, and to be deeply 
touched by what had been said to him upon the 
subject. So Francois Paul was taken into Brittany 
and introduced to the ladies. He describes the 
sister as being very beautiful, but as having some 
defects of shape ; ' but,' he adds, ' scarcely observ- 
able, and, besides, much lessened by the view of her 
eighty thousand livres a year, by the hopes of the 
duchy of Beaupreau, and by a thousand chimeras 
which I formed on these foundations, which were 
real. ... I played my game in the beginning 
mighty well. All the journey long T had appeared 
a devout churchman, and so I continued to do in 
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public daring the wedding ; bnt with the lady I 
acted another part ; I sighed, and she perceived it.' 
Nor waB she insensible to his sighs, as very few 
ladies, seemingly, ever were, although he was known 
as one of the ugliest men in France. For a time all 
went weU ; he bribed her maid-servant, and was 
admitted to secret iaterviews ; he arranged a plot to 
carry her off into Holland, and was on the eve of 
patting it in force when a slight indiscretion betrayed 
the lovers, and all Condi's air-bmlt castles toppled to 
the ground. 

Foiled in his matrimonial projects, the young 
gentleman indulged in the most unpriestly pursuits 
— licentious gallantries, duels, and all the vices of a 
soldier — hoping by that means to excite such scandal 
as to render his admission into the Church im- 
possible. But the great position of Ids uncle sufficed 
to condone all such offences, and as many more as he 
cliose to commit. Finding all his efforts to cast off 
the NessuB-like shirt of the priesthood unavaiting, 
Gondi iipplled himself to liis studies ; won great fame 
at the Sorbonne, where he disputed the first place 
with a proUgd of Richelieu's, and won it. Imbued by 
his studies witli the republican spirit of ancient Rome, 
he wrote, at eighteen, *A Vindication of the Conspiracy 
of John Lewis de Fiesque,' npon reaJing which the 
l^at Cardinal remarked, ' Thi» u a diiwjrrmi* genius.' 
Ho joanieyed to Bome, where be appeared with 
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great idai; returned to Paris, preached Iiis first 
sermon before the Court, and created a aenaation ; 
waa Eicbelieu'a successful rival in an affair of 
gallantry, and thereby made a powerful enemy. 

With these lighter intrigues hia restless spirit 
mingled others of a darker and more dangerous 
character — even to joining in a plot, concocted by 
Orli5an8 and De Soiasons, for the assassination of 
Eichelieu. The manner in which he writes of this 
event, throws a strong light upon the moral code of 
the age. 

' I felt something within me,' he says, ' that 
might be taken for fear, though I took it only for a 
scruple. I am not positive which of the two it was, 
but it ia certain that my imagination brought into 
my mind an unpleasant view of the assassination of a 
priest and of a cardinal. La Eochepot laughed at 
me for it, saying, " When you are in the army you 
will beat up no enemy'a quarters for fear of kilhng 
people in their sleep." This shamed me out of my 
reflection. I embraced the crime, which appeared to 
me consecrated by great examples, and made justi- 
fiable and honourable by the danger.' (The italics 
are my own.) 

This conspiracy, however, never went beyond the 
planning, for before it could be put into action the 
Count de SoisBona was killed in battle, in the midst 
of his troopa, by an unknown hand. Strange to aay, 
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althongh the Becret was known to six persons, it was 
never divulged. ' Which proves,' says De iletz, ' that 
secrets are more frequently kept among people who 
are accuatomed to mix themselves in great affairs 
than is generally believed.' . . . 'The Connt de 
Soissons' death,' he goes on to say, ' fixed me in my 
profession, because I was persuaded that nothing 
considerable could now offer itself, and that at my 
age it was not fit for me to leave it without doing 
something considerable in some other way.' 

Supported by his uncle, the archbishop, he had 
repeatedly solicited the king (Louis XIII.) to be- 
stow upon him the Coadjutorship of Paris, but in vain. 
The accident, or rather accidenta, by which he at 
length obtained His Majesty's favour are also highly 
suggestive of the ecclesiastical morality of the age. 
I will relate the stories in his own words. Here is 
number one : — 

' Soon after my leaving college my governor's 
Talet de chambre found at a wretched woman's, a pin- 
maker, a niece of hers not above fourteen years of 
age, who was most surprisingly beautiful. He 
bought hor for mo for a hundred and fifty pistoles 
after I had seen her. He took a small houae at Issy, 
and put her with one of his sisters. I failed not to 
go thither next day, and found the girl extremely 
dejected. . . . Slie spoke in a modest and godly 
manner, but free from passion. She indeed fell 
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crying because she could not help it, I found that 
she feared her aunt to a degree which made me pity 
the girl. I admired fii'st her wit and afterwards her 
virtue. I pressed her as much as was necessary to try 
her, but I became ashamed of myself, and when 
night came took her along with me in my coach to 
my aunt De Maignelai, who put her in a convent, 
where she died eight or ten years afterwards with the 
reputation of a saint.' 

Here is number two : — 

Haying been hunting at Fontainebleau, he had 
ridden on in advance of his servants, to a posting- 
house, where he ordered a saddle to be put on the 
best horse they had. One Contenau, a captain of 
light horse, having arrived there at the same time, 
upon he same errand, ordered the ostler to tate 
the saddle off Gondi's horse and place it upon his 
own. ' I came up,' to continue in the narrator's 
words, ' and said that I had hired that horse ; but 
seeing me with a band and a black suit on, he took 
me for what in effect I was — a young student, and 
BO answered me only with a swinging blow that set 
my nose a bleeding. I drew my sword, and he like- 
wise; at our first pass his foot slipped, and he 
stumbled, which, in trying to prevent, he hurt his 
hand against a piece of wood that happened to be 
sharp at one end, aud which made his sword fall. " I 
retired two steps and bid him take it up, which he 
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did, but by the point, and presented the hilt to me 
fteting me a thousand pardons. But -when my 
governor (who had by this time arrived) told him 
who I was, he then asked me a million. This made 
him go back to Paris, where he told the King thia 
small adventure, who remembered it in due time.' 

That is to say, Louis was so much pleased with 
the young prelate's forbmrance in both instances 
that he considered him a very fit person to bo 
appointed to a very high office in the Church ! It 
must be confessed, however, that these adventures 
would redound greatly to the honour of De Eetz 
had he been a layman, but even as it is they con- 
trast moat favourably with the usual customs of the 



It was not, however, until after the death of 
Lonis Xin., which happened close upon these events, 
that he obtained the Coadjutorehip from the Queen, 
together with the titular office of Archbishop of 
Corinth. ' I began my functions,' he says, ' with a 
firm resolution to scrupulously fulfil all my outward 
duties, and to be a« good a man as I was able for 
the salvation of others, and to be wicked only to 
please myself.' And bo he still made love, fought 
duels, sought popularity, and preached assiduously. 

Archbishop of Paris in all but name, De Retz 
now (.tmployed the whole force of his powerful mind 
to raise this great office out of the mire into which 
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it had fallen under bis uncle's administration. He 
set to work examining all the priests of the diocese, 
retaining only those who were 6tted for their high 
duties, removing the incapables to religious houses, 
and appointing others in their places. The idai 
attending these vigorous measures aroused the 
jealousy of Mazarin, who prevailed upon the imbecUe 
uncle ia stop them. 

De Eetz was piqued. But these legitimate efforts 
to obtain popularity being baulked, he resorted to 
others of a more subtle and dangerous nature. 
Having received from De Soissona twelve thousand 
crowns, be took them to his aunt, De Maignelai, told 
her that it was a bequest left to him by a dying 
friend, to be distributed personally among the poor 
who were not beggars ; but being himself unac- 
quainted with such people, he solicited her help. 
' You may imagine,' he says, ' what effect this pro- 
duced upon the minds of persons who are the fittest 
of all others to make use of it in popular commo- 
tions ; for the rich are drawn into them but unwill- 
ingly, and the known beggars do on that occasion 
more harm than good for the fear they create in 
people lest they should be pUlaged by them. The 
fittest persons then in such cases are those whose 
condition is bad enough to desire a change in the 
administration, but not so low as to be reduced to 
beg in pubhc. It was to that sort of people I took 
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care to maike myself known, and I spent three or 
four months to that purpose with all the application 
possible.' There is a marvellous subtlety of thought 
in this passage. 

Of course Dame Maignelai sang her nephew's 
praises wherever she distributed the money, and won 
for him boundless gratitude and popularity. 

Having thus secured a large body of adherents, 
hiB next object was to perform some daring act that 
should fill men's minds with awe and wonderment, 
and render him the most talked-of man in Paris. 
Such an act was accomplished in bis refusal of the 
Cathedral of Nfttre Dame to the Bishop of Warmia 
for the celebration of the marriage of Marie de 
Gonzaga with the King of Poland. In this he stood 
upon his extreme prerogative, which could only be 
put aside by cardinals of royal blood. Mazarin wrote 
to the archbishop, who sent back a peremptory order 
for the use of the cathedral. Besolved to carry his 
point, De Betz worked upon the chapter to refuse to 
give up the choir. Mazariu nest arranged that the 
marriage should be celebrated in the chapel of the 
palace. De Betz at ouce not! Bed to Marie de 
Oonzaga that as no other bishop had any power 
within the diocese he should, under euch circum- 
stances, declare her marriage to be null and void. 
At last the Court was compelled to yield, and the 
Polish biihop bad to solicit the written permiasion 
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of De Eetz to officiate in the Palais RojaL Neither 
Queen nor Minister ever forgave this mortification. 
Emboldened by this victory, De Retz contested 
with Orleans a point of precedence in the eathedrah 
The Duke threatened that he would have the Coadjutor 
carried off and compelled into submission. De Hetz 
assembled a number of gentlemen, kept them armed 
in hia house, and prepared to oppose force by force. 
After a time the affair was compromiaed; but De 
Eetz maintained his pre-eminence within the walls 
of the cathedral, although he promised to yield 
precedence to the Duke elsewhere. These anecdotes 
fully display the bold, determined spirit of the man. 

In the meanwhile, ' In the city,' he says, ' my care 
was to keep fair with all ray friends, and to omit 
nothing that I thought necessary to win, or rather to 
preserve, the love of the people. From the 28th of 
March to the 25th of April (16.13), I spent thirty-six 
thousand crowns in charities and liberalities.' 

But a great political crisis was close at hand. 
In 1548 a law had been passed to limit the bounda- 
ries of Paris ; but this law had long since fallen into 
desuetude, and houses had spread far beyond the 
limits therein laid down. About this time, however, 
Emery, the financier, thinking that he had discovered 
in it an admirable instrument of extortion, revived 
the edict, and compelled the owners of all extra- 
boundary dwellings to pay a heavy fine to the State, 
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or to anbmit to the demolition of their property. Blots 
were the consequences of this oppressive enactment, 
which was speedily followed by another laying an addi- 
tional tariff upon all articles of necessity that entered 
Paris. Now the struggle began in earnest. The 
Parleraent refused to ratify these edicts, and after a 
long struggle the Court was compelled to give way. 
But the excitement of the people was by no means 
abated by this vicjory, while the Queen waa deter- 
mined to have vengeance for it. 

Paris was like a mined city ; the dropping of a 
single match set her in a blaze. That match was the 
arrest of Broussel ; a man immensely popular among 
the masses, the mouthpiece of the democratic party 
in Parlement, a man of strict integiity, but whom 
the refusal of a company of guards for his son had 
converted into a patriot. At the news, smoiUdering 
fire leaped into scorching flames. 

I subjoin De Eetz's wonderfully graphic descrip- 
tion of the events which followed this act. 

' I cannot describe the consternation which ap- 
peared in Paris during the first quarter of an hour 
after Broussel's arrest, and the excitement of the 
second. . Grief, or rather dejection, seized upon all- 
even the very children. People stared blankly at 
I'lich other, but said nothing. Suddenly they roused 
tliomselves, burst forth, ran, shout^^d; tho trades- 
people closed their shops. I was apprised of this 
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Btate of affairs, and although I was not insensible to 
the treatment I had reeeiyed at the Palais Eojal, I 
resolved to at once seek the Queen, and, before all 
things, to perform my duty. I went out in rochet 
and camail, and had not gone aa far as the Marche- 
Neuf, when I was overwhelmed by a crowd of people, 
who howled rather than shouted. I disengaged myself 
from them by saying that the Queen would do them 
justice. Upon the Pont Neuf I found the Marechal 
de la MeiUeraie at the head of some guards. He waa 
very much pleased to see me ; he entreated me to tell 
the Queen the truth ; he offered to accompany me to 
bear out my assertions. I, in my turn, waa much 
pleased at the proposition, and we weut together to 
the Palais Royal, followed by an immense number of 
people shouting " Brouasel, Broussel ! " We found 
the Queen in her cabinet in company with MonsieTir, 
the Cai'dinal Mazarin, M. de LonguerilIe,the Marechal 
de ViUeroi, the Abbe de la Riviere, Bautrau, Guitant, 
the captain of the guards, and Nogent. She received 
me neither ill nor well. The Cardinal appeared a 
little embarrassed and made a round-about speech in 
which, without daring to openly declare it, he led me 
to believe that there had been some new reasons 
which obliged the Queen to commit herself to the 
course of action which she had taken. I feigned to 
believe all that he said to me, and answered simply 
that I was come to perform my duty, to receive Her 
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Majesty's commaiidfi, and to do all in my power to 
contribute to peace and tranquillity. The Queen 
made a sign with her head as much as to thank me ; 
but I have learned since that she remarked and put 
a bad construction upon the last words of my speech, 
which were, however, very innocent and perfectly 
proper to a Coadjutor of Paris. But it ia true, ThaX 
vHlh some princes it is ag dangerous, atid almost ae 
crtToinal, to possess the power of doing good as of doing 
evil. The Mar^chal de la Meilleraie, who, perceiving 
that La Eiviere, Bautrau, and Nogent treated the 
insurrection as a trifle, and that they even turned it 
into ridicule, grew warm ; ho spoke forcibly, and joined 
liis testimony to mine, and again coufirmed all that 
he said and predicted of the movement. The Cardinal 
smiled malignantly ; the Queeu coloured, and Bpeaking 
in her customary high, shrill voice said, " There is 
revolt in only imagining revolt to be possible ; these 
are the absurd tales of those who desire it ; the autho- 
rity of tlie King will restore order." The Cardinal, 
who perceived that I was little moved by those words, 
took up her speech, and replying to the Queen in a 
soil voice said, " Would it might please God, Madame, 
that all the world should speak with as much ain- 
Cvrity a» the Coadjutor. Ho has apprehensions for 
bis flock, for the city, for your Majesty's authority. 
I am persuaded that the puril is not so great as he 
imagines, but his anxiety in such a case is highly 
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laudable." The Queen, who understood the Cardinal's 
jargon, immediately remembered herself; made me 
some plausible speeches, to which. I responded with 
profound respect and a deportment so unconscious 
that La Eiviere whispered in Bautru's ear, as I heard 
four days afterwards, " See how it is not to be in the 
secrets of this place. The Coadjutor is a man of the 
world, he has wit, and yet he believes all that the 
Qneen has just said." The truth is that everyone 
present was acting a part, I was playing the inno- 
cent, which I certainly was not. The Cardinal the 
bold and confidant, which he was not to the extent 
that he appeared. Sometimes the Queen counter- 
feited sweetness, and she was never more bitter. 
M. de LongueviUe pretended grief, and he was joyM, 
for no man so loved the commencement of all affairs. 
M. d'Orleans made a pretence of bustle and heat in 
speaking to the Queen, and I never heard him whistle 
more nonchalantly than he whistled half an hour 
afterwards, while talking with Guerchi in the little 
grey chamber. The Mar^eha! de Villeroi feigned 
gaiety to curry favour with the Minister, and he con- 
fessed to me in private, with tears in his eyes, that 
the State was upon the brink of a precipice. Bautni 
and Nogent buffooned, and, to please the Queen, 
acted the nurse of old Broussel (let it be remembered, 
I pray, that he was eighty years old), animating the 
people to sedition, although both knew very well that 
VOL. 1. D 
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the faree was not far removed from a tragedy. Only 
the Abb6 de la Rivi6re felt assured tliat the insurrec- 
tion would end in smoke ; this he eagerly impressed 
upon the Queen, who wished to believe it, even while 
she should have been persuaded to the contrary ; and 
T remarked at that time by the behaviour of the 
Queen, who was one of the most courageous persona 
in the world, and by that of De la Itiviere, who was 
the most notorious poltroon of his age, that hlind 
temeriiy and exceaaive fear produce the sam.e effects when 
the nature of the peril is unknown. 

' At this juncture the Chancellor (Seguier) entered 
the Cabinet. He was so weak-minded that he had 
never until that moment spoken a word of truth ; but 
on this occasion his complaisance had to yield to hia 
fear ; he spoke, and he spoke iu accordance with 
what he had seen in the streets. I observed that the 
Cardinal was very much struck by the freedom of a 
man in whom he had never before seen it. 

' " Ah, well, release this old rogue Broussel dead or 
alive ! " said the Captain of the Guard, " The first," I 
said, " would neither be good nor prudent upon the 
Queen's part. The second would put an end to the 
tumult." " Eeleaae Broussel ! " exclaimed the Queen, 
" I would strangle him rather with my own hands ! " 

' At this moment the lieutenant of the civic guards 
entered the cabinet with a deadly pallor upon his 
countenance; I never saw at the Comedie-Italienne 
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fear so naively and ridiculously represented as he 
showed to the Queen in recounting to her the little 
adventures which had happened to him between his 
house and the Palais Boyal. Admire, I beg of you, 
the simplicity of timid souls : the Cardinal Mazarin 
had been only slightly impressed by what M. de la 
Meilleraie had so forcibly described. The fear of the 
lieutenant crept like a contagion into their ima^na- 
tions, minds, and hearts ; they appeared to me to be 
suddenly metamorphosed ; they no longer treated me 
with ridicule; they confessed that the affair was 
worthy of consideration ; they consulted together and 
admitted that De Meilleraie and the Coadjutor had 
proved by good reasons that Broussel should be re- 
leased before the menaces of the people to take arms 
should be put into force. Thus it was proved that 
to fear it is much more natural to consult than to 
decide.' 

They entreat the Coadjutor to go out to the 
people and promise them that Broussel shall be 
released ; he asks for a written promise, which they 
evade: at last he obeys, but reluctantly. La Meille- 
raie has gone out before him. An immense crowd 
with menacing cries precipitate themselves upon the 
Marechal, who cannot make himself heard. A street 
porter raises a sabre against him, but is shot down 
and rolls into the gutter; at that moment Gondi 
arrives^ and always ready to strike an effect, his first 
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care ie to confess the dying man. The riot goes on ; 
he is loiocbed down b; a heavy stone. As he rises 
to hia feet he perceiyes a muaket raiaed above hia 
head, 'Ah, unhappy ^v^etch,' he exclaims to hia 
assailant, ' if thy father saw thee ! ' The man, 
imagining him to be some iriond of his family, pauses, 
recognises him, criea ont, 'The Coadjutor! ' and all 
the people as with one voice shout, ' Long live the 
Coadjutor ! ' He addresses them, cajoles them, tells 
them that the Queen ia willing to grant their de- 
manda if they will lay down their arms. Hia arts 
and eloquence prevail : they obey. 

He returns to the Palais Royal followed by a mob 
of thirty thouaand men, now peaceful and submissive. 
La Meilleraie drags him into the presence of the 
Begent, crying enthusiastically, ' Behold the man. 
Madam, to whom your Majesty owes the safety of 
the State, and perhaps that of the Palais Royal ! ' 
The Queen replies by an ambiguoas smile which does 
not express much gratitude for the services of the 
Coadjutor. ' Go to your repose, Mouaieur,' she says 
to him; 'you have worked weU.' He leaves the 
Cuort mortified and angry, but nevertheless once 
more harangues the people, and beseeches them to 
retire. * I had not much difficulty in this,' he saya, 

I the supper-hour waa at hand. This circum- 
Uee may appear to you absurd, but it is correct. 

I I have observed that, however hot the ParisianB 
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may be in popular commotions, thej do not care to 
miss their meals,' 

Slowly the immense crowd melta away, the ahouta 
soften into murmurs, these gradually die away into 
silence, and the streets become as tranquil as if 
nothing momentous had happened. 

That same night news was brought to his house 
that Bautru and Nogent were turning him into 
ridicule for the amusement of the Queen ; that he 
was accused of having excited the tumults whicli he 
pretended to have appeased ; and that Mazarin had 
determined upon having Mm arrested, and sent away 
to a prison in a remote part of Brittany, ' YoHT 
only chance of safety lies in immediate flight,' said 
the messenger. But such timid counsel suited not 
the bold spirit of De Retz. He requested to be left 
alone for a quarter of an hour. At the end of that 
time he had resolved upon a plan which should 
enable him to defy the power of the Court. Well 
acquainted with the feelings of every grade of society 
and with the influential men of all parties, he at once 
proceeded to warn some of the leading citizens that 
Mazarin was about to deal a blow that should strike 
dismay into the heart of every friend of liberty. All 
that night lie spent in passing from one part of Faria 
to another, rousing up the people, and arranging 
plans for resistance. By dawn the next morning all 
wa« prepared ; four hundred of the moat respectable 



citizens and large bodies of the inferior people were 
ready to tate up arms at a moment's notice, while 
materials for ba.rricades were collected from all 
directions. De Eetz, disguised as a mason, was the 
ubiquitous spirit over all. 

By-and-by a body of the Swiss Guard was at- 
t-acked. The dnims beat, the tocsin was sounded, 
and then from every quarter poured in the people, 
burghers, artisans, and vagabonds, among whom, 
disguised in rough dresses, were many of the higher 
classes, who acted as officers. Everyone, without 
exception, took up arms ; children of five and six 
years old were seen with poniards in their hands 
given them by their mothers. Strange old weapons 
that had been rusting in holes and comers since the 
days of the English invasions and the wars of the 
League, were dragged out of their hiding-places. 
Carriages were overturned, bales of merchandise, 
barrels, heaps of earth and sand, logs of wood, all 
tilings that came to hand, were thrown across the 
streets, and in less than two hours two hundred 
barricades guarded the thoroughfares of Paris. The 
Mar^chal de Meilleraie and the Ihichesse de Sully 
were pursued, and took shelter in an hotel from the 
iiiiiiriat«d mob, who would otherwise have massacred 
them. Verily the people of Paris were hariLg a 
dress rehearsal for the great drama which was to be 
enacted by their descendants some century and a 
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half later. Terrified at this new ouibreak, which 
came just as they imagined the storm had subsided, 
the Regent and the Minister sent once more for De 
Ketz, and once more endeavoured to cajole him by 
fair words and specious promises; but the subtle 
churchman knew that their smiles were far more 
dangerous than their frowns, and when he returned 
home redoubled his precautions against a surprise. 

The Parlement assembled, debated, and, headed 
by the president, the celebrated Matthew Mol^, pro- 
ceeded to the palace ; the barricades opened before 
them, an immense multitude followed them shouting 
' Liberty for Broussel ! ' They were admitted to the 
presence of the Queen, but could obtain nothing 
beyond ambiguous promises. When they returned 
to the barricades, the mob drove them back to the 
palace with execrations and threats of death to de- 
mand the immediate release of the prisoner. More 
debating, temporising, ambiguity. The night passed 
away ; morning came, and the mob, growing each 
hour more fierce and impatient, threatened to sack 
the Palais Eoyal ; but suddenly a carriage was seen 
approaching — an old man was seated within it — it 
was Broussel. A tremendous shout rent the air, and, 
ajnidst wild joy and acclamations, and the discharge 
of musketry, he was led in triumph to Nfitre Dame, 
and thence to the Palais de Justice, 

Every hour the position of the Oourt became more 
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critical ; the libels against the Queen grosser ; reports 
were spread abroad that another masBaere like that 
of St. Bartholomew was meditated. 

Two tumbrils of gunpowder brought into Paris 
for the use of the guards, seeming to confirm this 
report, were seized upon by the mob. The citizens 
flew to arms, and in less than half an hour Paris ivaa 
again in a turmoil. At length the Queen determined 
upon carrying the young king to Ruel, and early one 
morning put her purpose into execution, accompanied, 
it need scarcely be said, by Mazarin. 

Great was the consternation of the Parisians. 
The Regent ordered the attendance of De Ketz ; he 
dared not obey the stimmons, neither did he wish 
to come to an open rupture witt the Court. By a 
crafty plan he contrived to evade the order and yet 
keep up appearances. 

' I ordered toj coach to be got ready,' he aays ; 
*I took my leave of all my friends. I showed a 
wonderful firmness in rejecting all the instances 
whereby they vtould have obliged me to stay, and by 
an accident that seemed to be an effect of chance, I 
met at the end of N6tre Dame Street, De Buisson, a 
wood merchant, whose credit was very great among 
the bridge people ; that man was altogether at my 
disposal, but he appeared at that time to be very 
angry. He beat my postillion, and spoke menacing 
words to tny coachman ; a multitude of people camo 
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to hia aid, they threw down my coach, and the 
women of the March6 Neuf, crying and roaring, 
made use of a stall to bring me home npon.' 

Upon arriving home, he wrote a letter to the 
Qneen, in which he deplored the mischance that had 
prevented him from obeying her sammons. Anne of 
Anstria, however, was not deceived by the ruse. 

The Coadjutor now became the moving power 
within the city, working indefatigably to strengthen 
Parlement and people in their resistance to the 
Court. The arrest of Chavigni, by order of the 
Cardinal, assisted his designs, in so far as it inspired 
the other leaders with apprehensions for their own 
safety. It would be impossible, without entering 
into a minute history of the Fronde, to detail the 
craft and subtlety with Trhieh the Coadjutor guided 
the reins of his party, evaded all Mazariu's cunning 
attempts at compromise, and handled, like so many 
puppets, Parlement, people, and conspirators. 

Negotiations were opened with Spain, very reluc- 
tantly upon De Retz's part, who, with a feeling of 
patriotism very little known among the factions, 
dreaded to admit a foreign army into France, These 
negotiations, however, were suddenly inteiTupted by 
the appearance of a new actor upon the scene — the 
great Cond^ — fresh from victorious battle-fields. At 
first the Prince favoured the Parlement; but its 
exorbitant demands, which daily increased, even to 
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the threatening of the royal prerogative, quickly dis- 
gnated him, and sent him back to the royalist aide. 

Had there been any cohesion in the parties, the 
Parlement might have followed in the steps of the 
English Commons ; Mazarin and Aune of Austria 
might have been brought to the block, and the young 
ting deposed and held as prisoner. But the Fronde 
was not made np of one great party, or eyen of several 
compact parties actuated by one fixed object ; but of 
individual fragments, with no object beyond individual 
self-aggrandisement. Cond^, Beaufort, Orleans, De 
Betz, each sfa-uggled only for himself. AU human 
tnaases are composed of selfish atoms, but there must 
be some point of contact, or they crumble into dust. 
The genins of one man sometimes suffices for the adhe- 
sive principle ; as in the cose of Cromwell, whose great 
will bound together all those discordant elements, 
which composed the English Parliamentary party, 
into one irresistible whole. But in the Fronde there 
was no great man-leader. Beaufort was a roistering 
bully, who had won poimlarity by kissing fishwomen 
and bandying jests with them in their own patois; 
Cond^ was a great soldier and nothing more; Orleans, 
one of tlie weakest, moat vacillating, and most con- 
temptible of mankind. De Eetz was infinitely the 
greatest man of tliem all ; bold, courageous, crafty, 
£ii.r-8ceing; but too essentially a conspirator, too 
much tainted with the vicee of the age, too much of 




a debaacliee, for men to yield wholly to him the 
mastery of their minds. Had he cast aside his vices 
and intrigueB, constituted himself solely the leader 
of the people, and held aloof from nobles and Court, 
he might have become a second Cromwell, and the 
Grand Monarque might never have reigned over 
France. But he had too great a dread of mob violence 
— it was his bete noir, that palsied him in every great 
crisis ; and he would rather have been first minister 
of France nnder the monarch than dictator over a 
rebel nation. The people soon understood this, and 
little by little he lost that popiilarity which he had 
acquired at so much cost and labour, and which at 
the commencement of the rebellion would have carried 
him to the topmost pinnacle of power. Yet, with all 
this, he was the least vacillating of the party of 
opposition, and was throughout consistent in one 
thing — hostility to Mazarin. 

The Court return to Paris, but very soon are 
obliged to quit it with even less dignity than' before. 
The Prince de Conti and the Duke de Longueville 
having attached themselves to the Fronde, secretly 
return to the capital ; upon which there is a moun- 
tain of intrigue as to whether the Prince or the Due 
d'Elbeuf shall be generalissimo of the rebel army. 
De Betz espouses the side of the former, and works 
with his usual energy with libels, lampoons, and secret 
agents agaii^t his rival, throws handfula of money 
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from the windowa of the H6tel de Ville, causes the 
beautiful Duchesses de Longueville and Bouillon to 
appear to the crowd, holding their children in their 
arms, as a theatrical coit^ ^ceil. He carriea his man, 
and the civil war begins, not with fear and trembling, 
but amidst ridicule and lauj^hter and a grand ball at 
the Hotel de Ville, where the troops are drawn up in 
a square, and where the steel cuirasses of the soldiers 
minf^le with the silken robes of the ladiea, swords 
with fans, and trumpets with yiolins. 

Now we have a strange phantasmagoria of shifting 
Bcenes and characters in which the parties are so 
constantly changing sides that it is difficult at times 
to determine which is which. Now there is an 
Orl&UB party, a Cond^ party, a Parliamentary party; 
now Orleans reconciles himself with the Court ; then 
suddenly joins De Eetz's faction ; then Conde arrays 
himself upon the side of the Regent. 

There was a burlesque siege of the Bastille, which 
fortress was still held for the King ; the cannon of 
botli parties were charged only with powder, and each 
Bide gave notice t« the other before firing. 

The troops, composed chiefly of citizens, who went 
out to battle in shoes and silk stockings, preferred 
anything rather than fighting; they were the jest 
and ridicule of the city; a mere handful of the 
royalists w«8 aufficieut to disperse a whole troop of 
tbem ; and wheu they retomed, crest^ea and de- 
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feated, they were hailed with shouts of deriaiye 
laughter by thoae who had sent them forth. After 
each expedition new nicknamea were found for them; 
and the ridiculed seeDied to. enjoy the laugh against 
themselves as much as anyone, and this civil war 
was regarded as a capital jolie. Chareuton had been 
taken ; the post was of inestimable value, as it enabled 
constant supplies to be brought into Paris. CondS 
attacked and took it with three thousand men, while 
a body of ten thousand, which had been sent to re- 
lieve it, looked on and deliberated, without striking 
a blow. The reason assigned for this inertness is the 
point of the joke. ' Having held a council of war to 
determine whether or not we should give battle,' said 
the Prince de Conti, ' it was unanimously resolved 
not to do 80— not to hazard the lives of so many 
burghers of Paris (whose courage we cannot suffi- 
ciently praise), for fear of making their wives and 
children cry if some of them should have been lost.' 
But this mockery and laughter were as ghastly as 
the grinning of adeath's head. The realities of that 
siege of Paris were as terrible as thoae which we our- 
selves have so recently witnessed. Ravenous hunger 
appeasing itself upon leaves and grass ; upon dogs, 
cats, rata, and putrid offal ; upon nameless horrors. 
And the surrounding country fares no better. Their 
homes destroyed, the persecuted peasantry take shelter 
in the woods and caves, and dig the earth with their 
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uaila, like beasta, in search of roots. Wolves tate 
posBeasion of the villages and carry off women and 
children. But there are human wolves abroad yet 
more savage ; a brutal soldiery who maim and 
slaughter in cold blood the wretched unarmed fugi- 
tives, suffocate them, burn them alive in the 8ubt«p- 
raueous holes in which they have taken shelter. 
Neither age nor sex can evoke pity from them. Their 
enormities make jests for their commanders. * My 
army,' said the Duke of Lorraine, ' is the providence 
of old womeu. One day my soldiers found in a con- 
vent two old nuns, whom, being good for nothing else, 
they made broth of.' 

Listen to the song of the poet Chapelle: — 

' Dian ! le bean temps qne c'etait 
A Paris diirant la famino ; 
Fillea et femmea I'us avait, 
Dien ! le bean tempa qne c'etait ! 
Tja pins belle se contcntait 
D'on demi boisBean de Tarine ! ' 

Fresh negotiations were opened with Spain, who, 
only too eager to meddle with French affairs, at once 
sent troops to assist the rebels. But soon afterwards 
came the news that Turenne, who had declared him- 
self in favour of the Fronde, and upon whose assistance 
the factions depended, had been forsaken by his 
soldiers. Paris was in cousteraation, in despair. 
Uungcr Bubduod the people, fear attacked the nobles ; 
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the Court offered proposals for peace; there was a 
general seramble for terms, a Sauve qui peut, and 
Ko jalty, being too weak for rerenge, granted a general 



The only person not named in this amneatj waa 
De Eetz, and that by hia own choice. He inew that 
the very boldness of anch a course was the strongest 
means of intimidating the cowardly Minister, and that 
moat likely to retain the confidence of the people, 
who woiild thus regard him as independent of the 
cabals. Tot, notwithstanding, he did not neglect to 
keep up an indirect communication with the Queen by 
means of certain persons attached to her service. 

Hearing that Cond^ waa about to wait upon the 
roya] family, who were then at CompiSgne, to solicit 
their return to Paris, De Retz determined to be before- 
hand with him and be himself the conductor of this 
important negotiation. Accordingly he proceeded to 
Compifegne and obtained an intei-view with the Queen, 
positively refusing, however, in any way to hold com- 
munication with Mazarin. As the whole Court was 
in a state of the most abject poverty, crown jewels in 
pawn, the very clothes falUng into raggedness, and 
as no other chance of replenishing the funds pre- 
sented itself, it was fain to avail itself of this oppor- 
tunity to re-enter the capital. 

Fickle Paris weut mad with delight, and those 
who had grinned satyr-like over lampoons the day 
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before, and yelled ' Death to Mazarin ! ' now rent the 
air with shouts of welcome, with hleasings and 'Long 
lire Mazarin ! ' The grimy mob struggled to get near 
his carriage, to touch his hand, and fawn upon him. 
The people of the markets, the Due de Beaufort's fiah- 
women, who had hitherto polluted the Queen's name 
with the vilest abuse, wept, laughed, shouted, almost 
dragged the young king out of his* carriage to testify 
their love and loyalty. 

Paction, laid asleep for one night, woke again 
fresh and vigorous next morning. There was a Par- 
lementary party, a De Eetz party, and a Conde party ; 
and each parly plotted and schemed unceasingly to 
discredit the others and to evoke popular feeling 
against all except itself. A sham attempt at assassi- 
nation was got up ! Joly, a gentleman of De Retz's 
party, employed a desperado to 6re upon him as 
he passed through the streets in his carriage, then 
inflicting a wound upon himself, he cried ont that 
he was shot. All Paris was in an uproar, and might 
have been deluged with blood. The Cond^ party, 
understanding the rwte, retorted with a similar 
farce. 

The Parisians quickly scented out the truth and 
laughed at it as a capital joke, giving to the Erst 
event the title of 'LaJoliade,* and to the second 
' La Joliatlo renforcfc.' There was a trial, a« great a 
fores OS the Bccusations, in which tho most desperate 
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swiadlera and pickpockets were subptenaed as wit- 
neasea against De Eetz and De Beanfort. But the 
farce might at any moment have lapsed into a tragedy. 
Neither of the leaders, each pretending fear of assas- 
sination, ever stirred abroad unless in the company 
of four or five hundred gentlemen, thus holding the 
city in hourly peril of an e'meuie. Conde's arrogance 
and insolence becoming at last totally unbearable, the 
Court proceeded to the bold measure of arresting him. 
New combinations : De Eetz and Orleans coalesce 
once more; De Eetz coquets with Mazarin, and is 
promised a cardinal's hat. Wily Mazarin strongly 
supports De Eetz's nomination in public, and privately 
urges every member of the council to vote against it 
and beseech the Queen to refuse the dignity. It was 
refused ; upon which De Eetz turned his energies 
upon a general union of parties for the purpose of 
effecting the release of Conde and the ovei-throw of 
the Minister. More denunciations, plottings, riotings, 
and the gates of Condi's prison were thrown open 
without a single condition being imposed upon him. 
The mob lit bonfires to celebrate his release as they 
had lit bonfires to rejoice over his arrest. 

By-and-by there was a split in the party of the 
Fronde ; the Due de Beaufort and Madame de Mont- 
bazon, together with La Eoehefoucauld — who always 
hated De Eetz — and the Duchesae de Longueville, 
attached themselves to the Prince, creatiu g the faction 
VOL. I. B 
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of tlie new Fronde.' Cond^, now for a short time en 
rapporl witli the Court, endeavoured to win over to his 
party the vacillatingOrleans. DeRetz, scenting danger 
in the wind, retired from the cabals, shut himself up in 
the archbishop's house, fortified it, laid in a store of 
arms and provisions, turned one of the cathedral 
towers into a powder magazine, and gathered about 
him a large number of exiled English Cavaliers as a 
bodyguard. Cond^ seized the opportunity to renew 
his old demands, which being granted he proceeded 
to make others yet more exorbitant, equivalent indeed 
to nullifj-ing the power of the King in the provinces 
of Guienue and Provence. Another turning of the 
tables : Mazarin perceiving the danger of the situa- 
tion, counselled the Queen to make overtures to De 
Setz, believing the Coadjutor to be less dangerous 
than the Prince. ' Make him a cardinal, give him 
my place, put him in my apartments, rather than 
yield to the Prince the conditions he demands,* he 
said. 

And 80 the Queen sent for De Itetz, and offered 
him the post of Minister, which he declined, knowing 
that it would have proved only the shadow of iwwer, 
as he did also all proposals to countenance the open 
retom of Mazarin. * But, Madame,' he said, ' I vnll 
oblige the Prince de Cond6 to qiiit Paris before eight 
days are over; and I will carry off from him the 
Due d'Orl^ons bofbre to-morrow night.' Tlie next 
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day the printiiig presses of Paris begfun to shower 
forth a torrent of tracts and pamphlets ; and criera 
and hawkers were bawling in every street denuncia- 
tions of the Prince's ambition, and selling at the lowest 
possible prices squibs and pasquinades to render 
Conde hateful and contemptible in the people's eyes. 
It has been said that the Queen went so far as to pro- 
pose his assassination, but that Ue Eetz fii'mly opposed 
the deed. 

Each party had a hired mob, which was always 

I kept ready to hoot and insult or cheer and applaud 
any persons who might be pointed out to it. Tlie 
Prince de Conde's mob hissed the Duchesse de 
Cheyreuse and her daughter, and drove them through 
the streets. De Eetz's mob retahated upon De 
Cond^, and forced him to pass before those ladies, 
showing every sign of the deepest humiliation. One 
day the two great parties met at the Palais de 
Justice, filling every part of the building with their 
armed retainers, and the closets with arms and am- 
munition. High words ai'ose, and had not the 
President Viole and some others thrown themselves 
between the factions the hall would have been deluged 
with blood. At length the two leaders were prevailed 
upon to dismiss their armed attendants. As De Ketz 
I returned to the chamber in which the Parlement 
was sitting La Rochefoucauld caught him between 
the valvea of the folding doors, and fising them 
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together with an iron hook called upon his followers 
to slay him. Another moment and a terrible scene 
of bloodshed would have enaued, when the MarqmB 
de Crenan, captain of Condi's guards, shouted, 
* What are we about ? We shall have both the 
Priace and the Coadjutor billed ! Shame upon him 
who does not put hia sword into the scabbard ! ' A 
crj- of * Vive le roi ! ' burat from the crowd, and every 
sword was sheathed ; Champlatreux rushed forward, 
rescued De Retz, and overwhelmed La Rochefoucauld 
with scorn. 

Soon after this Cond^ broke out into open revolt 
and raised the standard of rebellion in Guienne. 
This left De Retz once more master of the situation. 
He now began to play a new part — that of lover of 
the Queen. The idea was suggested by the Duchesse 
de Chevreuae. But it did not prove a successful one. 
Anne of Austria divined the motivea, and outwitted 
the plotters; feigned to encourage the Coadjutor's 
sighs and languishings, until she persuaded him to 
suffer her to take the young king out of the capital 
to Fontainebleau, and then laughed at him. 

In the meanwhile the civil war raged fiercely, 
and Cond^, assisted by Spain, was daily gaining 
ground. The condition of the country was terrible : 
arts, sciences, and commerce were brought to a 
gtondstill ; the peasantry, bamed out of their homes, 

line mere bands of freebooters, robbing and 
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murdering indiacriminately the helpless, whether 
friend or foe. At last the tide of war rolled up even 
to the gates of Paris, entered the suburbs, and in the 
streets of the Faubourg St. Antoine a bloody battle 
was fought between the forces of Turenne and Conde. 
The fortune of the day was against the latter, 
"Within the walls raged a terrible excitement ; 
soldiers, officers, noblemen, wounded and dying, 
crawled up to the gates and implored admission. 
PopuIa,r feeling began to turn in favour of the Prince ; 
fierce crowds poured into the palace of the Luxem- 
bourg, shouting his name, and demanding that he 
should be admitted j wires, sisters, and mothers 
knelt weeping at the feet of Orleans, entreating him 
to stop the carnage; his daughter joined in their 
prayers, until she wrung from him the order to open 
the gates. 

No sooner was Cond6 safe within the city than he 
proceeded to excite tumults, hoping thereby to make 
himself master of Paris. On the 4th of July, 1652, 
there was to be a general assembly held at the H6tel 
de Ville. Large numbers of soldiers, Yariously dis- 
guised, were scattered among the populace; each 
one, as a cognisance, carried a bundle of straw, a 
portion of which he offered to everyone he met. A 
few words from Cond^ roused the already excited 
people to furj'. ' The hall is full of Mazarine, who 
are seeking nothing but to retard matters.' Having 
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spoken thus, he went away. But the words spread 
like wildfire among the crowd. A rush is made at the 
door of the H6tel de Ville ; the archers of the Prev6t 
fire from the windows ; several persons are wounded ; 
the people return the fire, mingling showers of stones 
with the bullets ; the sight of blood drives them to 
frenzy; a huge pile of wood is dragged from the 
neighbouring quay and raised against the door ; it is 
ignited, and the flames burst into the hall ; horrible 
consternation seizes upon those within ; some hide 
themselves in remote parts of the building; some 
attempt to escape by the lower windows, but they 
are savagely butchered. At last the companies of 
the Burgher Guard put an end to the dreadful work, 
and disperse the assailants. . 

There was a grim satire mingled with this ghastly 
event. The commotion was directed against Mazarin, 
but in their mad indiscriminate fury the mob slaugh- 
tered far more of his bitterest enemies than they 
did of his friends ! 

Vive la bagatelle ! The irrepressible Parisians 
turned the symbol of sedition into a toy — a fashion ; 
it became the rage to wear bunches of straw in the 
hat, on the breast, upon the horses' heads; hats, 
caps, jewelry, everything was a lapaille. By-and-by 
the partisans of the Court adopted a piece of paper 
as a cognisance, and wherever the two symbols met 
a quarrel ensued. Fever and famine devastated the 
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city; England liaJ destroyed the navy; the Arch- 
dake had taken GraTclines and Dunkirk ; Barcelona, 
Catalonia, and Gasal were lost; the colours of 
Lorraine were common in the streets, and the 
banners of Spain floated over the Pont !Nenf; 
Spaniards, Germans, and Lorrainese pillaged and 
murdered the starving populace. ' Better Mazarin, 
anything, than this,' was the thought that began to 
occur to people's minds. 
' During this period De Eetz's popularity was de- 

clining. While opposing Conde, he favoured the 
I Court without favouring Manarin, In Conde's party 
he beheld his old bete noir, mob rule ; in Mazarin'a 
return to power the destruction of his ambitious hopes. 
, Nothing could save Paris from a reign of anarchy 
I but the return of the King, and this, at every sacrifice, 
^ he resolved to bring about. Attended by a large 
'' body of ecclesiastics, of his own retainers, and by the 
' guard of the Due d'Orleans — who was growing weary 
|. of faction and Conde — he set forward for Compifegne, 
where the King then was. He was most graciously 

I received. The Queen would gladly have consented 
to any conditions ; but the wily Mazai'in, made 
1 aware by his spies of the state of parties, counselled 
I fair promises and delays. Once more Ms favourite 
j motto, ' I and time,' prevailed ; day by day the rebels 
J grew more disheartened ; universal distrust and eon- 
I etemation seized upon them ; Condi5 quitted the 
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capital and took refuse in the Spanish camp, and 
then Paris opened her gates \o the King and 
Mazarin, welcomed them with frantic enthnsiasm, 
and the wars of the Fronde, atthongh carried on for 
some time afterwards in the sonth, were at an end 
for Paris. 

Sentence of hanishment was pronounced against 
all the leaders of the fallen party except De Retz. 
Pally appreciating the great abilities of the Coadjutor, 
Anne of Anstria waa Btill eager to attach him to the 
Court — to Mazarin; bnt to this last condition no 
inducements coold prevail upon him to submit. 
Finding him thus obdiu-ate, she resolved to be rid of 
him ; offered him the post of ambaBsador to Rome, a 
handsome pension, and a Bum of money towards the 
payment of his debts. Ho refused aU these offers, 
knowing them to be mere Inres to bi-ing him over 
to the Minister's interests, and, fearing treachery, 
fortified his hoQse, and filled it with anunonittou and 
soldiers. HIb suspicions were only too well founded. 
On the 12th of December, 1652, he was induced, 
on a promise of safe conduct, to eater the Lonvre. 
As he left the Queen's chamber he was arrested by 
Villequier, led to a carriage filled with soldiers, 
and, under a large escort, conducted to Vinconnes. 
Foolish people entertained fears of a popular rising ; 
but the event passed away without eren a murmur, 
except &om the clergy. The toob had grown tired 
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of its idol, and cared not how soon it was brokea 
down or broken np. 

On the 29th of March, l(i53, Paris gare a grand 
festival, in honour of Mazariu'a return, at the H6tel 
de Ville, where he had been so frequently and so 
furiously denounced. The apace around was crowded 
with city ladies, and the Place de Gr^ve was erammed 
to suffocation with the multitude, who rent the air 
with acclamations whenever the Minister appeared at 
the windows. Had he then repented of his errors ? 
had he suddenly become a wise, liberal, and en- 
lightened statesman? was he about to redress the 
people's wrongs and regenerate Prance ? None of 
these things had happened, or were likely to happen ; 
he was in all things the same Mazarin who four or 
five years previously had been hooted, execrated, and 
compelled to fly for his life. But the mob had 
become tired of their ' friends,' and for lack of a new 
idol, enshrined their old enemy. 

' Who deserves greatness 
Deserves your hate t and your aflectiona are 
A sick man's appetite, who desires moat that 
Which would increase his evil. He tliat depends 
Upon your favour awims with fins of lead, 
And hews down oaka with rushes. Hang ye ! trust ye ? 
With every minute jdn. do change a mind ; 
And call him nohle that was now your hate, 
Him vile that was your garland.' 
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Demagogues should take to heart those grand 
word3 that Shakspeare has put into the mouth of the 
great Eomau patrician, they have the history of the 
whole world for their confirmation. 

At Vincennes l)e Retz was impriaoned fifteen 
months. That time was devoted to study, and it 
was there, according to Joly, that he composed the 
first two volumes of his ' Memoirs,' which were after- 
wards completed during hia retirement at St. MiLiel.* 

A secret communication was speedily opened with 
some of his friends outside, and several plans of 
escape were arranged and failed. Mazarin offered 
him liberty on the condition that he would renounce 
the Coadjutorship of Paris. Hia uncle died, and the 
archbishopric was taken possession of in his name. 
The Church began to rouae itself in hia behalf, and 
the Nuncio to threaten censures. Seven abbeys were 
offered him as an equivalent for the archbishopric ; 
he feigned to consent to the barter, and was then 
removed from Tincennes to Nantes, whence by-and- 

• ThBTB is erery probsIiUity, to jndg* bj the internal evidrtipo nffimlKl 
by tie work ii*etf, thai ia\f* atcooat is correct. The unive confoMiom, 
the KmHt purtniitii, nesrty aU the celetirotril pwemgeB and aphorisms. 
SDil iie&rty all thi- ri^nr aoA brilliancy of the bouk, luv to br fonnd in 
thv flnt ivu Tolumpa ; tlic Uit two are >utn««liiit dry nnJ tediooa, uid 
grently infrrior. OlJier vrittn rtasert thU. tlin ' Memoira' were entirely 
wrillen %X St. Mibiel ; bat it ii ■cureel)' proloble tJint n nun «!io bad 
paued wi luuiy yean in Ibe odonr of rrpoutaiicc and mnrtily wonld in 
hi! oil] ■fp' w nnbluahingly and Impenitcully Iimtd amwed lbs indi*- 
crrtioM aod ctinun of his youtb u he bus done in Uie tiirlisr pottlon 
of ibaLgok. 
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by he contrived to escape in the very sight of his 
guards. Here is his own account of the event : — 

*I made my escape upon Saturday, the 8th of 
August, at five in the afternoon. The door of the 
garden which I have mentioned seemed as if it had 
shut naturally of itself. I got down the bastion, 
which was fifty feet high, by means of the cord. A 
valet-de-chambre, who belongs still to me, amused 
my guards with some bottles of wine. They were 
besides amusing themselves in looking at a Dominican 
friar, who had got into the river to bathe, and who 
was very near drowning. The sentinel, who was not 
above twenty steps from me, durst not fire, because 
when I saw him preparing to do it, I cried to him 
that I would have him hanged if he budged, and he 
said when he was put to the rack, that hearing me 
threaten him in that manner he thought the Marechal 
favoured my escape. Two little pages who were 
bathing, seeing me coming down the bastion wall, 
would have discovered my escape if they had been 
hearkened to; but everyone that heard their cry 
fancied they were calling for help to the monk who 

# 

wanted it. When I reached the ground there were 
four gentlemen who waited there as if they had been 
watering their horses. I got on horseback before 
there was the least alarm given, and forty fresh 
horses were waiting for me upon the road between 
Nantes and Paris.' 
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Bat his horae taking fright threw him, causing 
him to break his shoulder. One of hia gentlemen, 
however, assisting him to remount, he galloped on 
aome five leagues, when the agony of the broken 
bone became so intense that he fainted away and bis 
attendants were obliged to conceal him in a hay-mow 
while they songht for a doctor. 

After many dangers and adventures he succeeded 
in crossing the Spanish frontier; from Spain be 
passed on to Rome. There, spite of the machinations 
I of the French cardinals, he maintained his position 
* with the utmost dignity, decided the election of 
Pope Alexander VII., and, in defiance of the efforts 
of the Court, maintained his grand vicars in the 
administration of the diocese of Paris. But during 
several years, until after the death of Mazarin, bis 
life was one of wandering and exile ; after that event 
he returned to France to end his days in calm and 
lettered ease. In the gaXmia of Madame de Sevign^ 
with whom he had contracted a deep friendship, and 
who was never weary of writing his praises, he was 
Borronnded by all that was brilhant and intellectual 
in French society, and ail, the noblest and most dis- 
tinguished, paid him the ntmost deference, listening 
with avidity to his utterances and applauding tiem 
to the echo. 

Tha debt* of his youth, amounting to 1,100,000 
crowufl (230,000!.), were still unpaid. And the dis- 
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chat^e of these obligations was iJie last act and the 
noblest of his life. For this purpose he sold all that 
he possessed, rednciug his expenses to a bare suffi- 
ciency for common necessaries, yet still contriving to 
allow small pensioiiB to several old friends who ha<l 
&llen into difficulties. He now resolved to retire to 
St. Mihiel in Lorraine and there spend the remainder 
of his life in solitude and penitence. 

Madame de Sevigne in one of her charming letters 
thus writesofher separation from her 'dear Cardinal,' 
aa she always called him. {The letter is addressed 
to her danghter.) ' I assure yon, my dear, that, after 
my parting with you at Fontainebleau, which parting 
can be compared to no other, I could not have 
a sadder one than yesterday's. When I saw his 
Eminence so firm, and yet so gentle to me, I could 
scarcely sustain the sight. After dinner we went for 
a vraUt in the most delightful of woods, where we 
remained until six, talking upon several subjects, and 
he all the time so good, so tender, and so affectionate 
in all things whiehconcemed us, that I was penetrated 
to the heart, and I tell you again that you cannot 
love aad honour him too much. His servants will 
not leave him ; they prefer the honour of serving him 
to all that the Court can offer them . . . I have this 
morning embraced our dearCardinal with many tears, 
and without being able to say a word to anyone 
else, I have returned here very sad and cannot get 
over the separation." 



^ 
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from the general amnesty. He did not aspire to be 
a Cromwell ; he had too great a dread of anarchy — 
of the mob. To exile Mazarin, to succeed him as 
governor of the King and dictator over the Queen, 
was, perhaps, the ultimate object of all hia plots. 
He had an insatiable a.ppetite for applause and 
popularity, for being in men's mouths. He possessed 
the daring courage of a brave soldier. He was a 
cynic, a sceptic, and a aenswalist. Never vras man 
more unfit to he a priest; and as in his youth he 
plunged into every immoral excess, in the hope of 
escaping from the hated profession, one might 
imagine that he pursued the same course in his 
maturity to testify his disgust of it. He was a man 
of great intellectual power and attainments, with a 
heart opposed to crime, accessible to the noblest 
sentiments. In an age of assassination he refused 
to countvniiuco the murder of his foe. In his ideas 
of government he was far in advance of his age, and 
with less of innate turbulence might have made a just 
and fiu-»eeing statesman. * He was out of place in 
ft monarchy,' wiya a French writer, * and scarcely 
^Hiicd the qualities necessary for a republic' 

The strangest part of his history is that of his 
hittt-r years ! calm, peaceful, reverent ; a serene sunset 
ftftor a day of tempest. 

Am a writor his fame rests upon the ' Memoirs,' a 
UMt striking imd brilliant work. His narrative ia 
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full of verve, of originalitj, of dazzling wit. It lias 
Bometimes the fire of the drama or the romance, 
oftener the piquancy of comedj. It embraces everj 
variety of style, and passes from grave to gay and 
from gay to grave with wonderful facihty. ' He had 
a mixture of the genius of MohSro and Eossuet.' No 
one ever used ridicule to better advantage against hia 
enemies ; no one has ever explained complicated 
affairs more clearly ; no writer has more eloquence 
and impetuosity. A few strokes of his pen make the 
dead alive again ; hig portraits are as vivid as those 
of St. Simon, and more impartial. Thinking they 
might prove interesting, I have selected those of the 
personages beat known to the general reader, together 
with some of the most celebrated aphorisms, and sub- 
joined them as addenda to this essay. In proof of 
their value I cannot quote a better authority than 
Lord Chesterfield's. 

' In the Memoirs of the Cardinal de Eetz,' he says 
in one of his letters, ' the characters of all the con- 
siderable people of that time are di-awn in a short:, 
strong, and masterly manner, and the political reflec- 
tions are the justest that I ever met with. They 
are not the laboured reflections of a systematical 
closet politician, who, without the least experience of 
business, sits at home and wi-ites maxims, but they 
are the reflections which a great and able man formed 
from long experience and practice in great business ; 
VOL. I. F 



thej are true conduflionB, drawn from facts, not from 
speculations.' 

BlOHELIEU. 

* Cardinal Eioheliec was of good birth ; even in 
Ilia youth he gave signa of hia future greatneaa. He 
distinguiahedhioiaelf at the Sorbonue; he early dis- 
played force and vivacity of mind. Hia judgments 
were usually correct. He was a man of liia word when 
no great interest interfered to induce him to break it, 
and then he neglected nothing to save the appear- 
ance of good faith. He was not liberal, but he gave 
more than he promised, and he eeaaoned his bene- 
factions admirably well. He loved glory more than 
morality permits; but it must he confessed that 
though he gave way to his ambition, even to excess, 
he never went farther than his merit could support. 
Neither his mind nor his heart were superior to 
danger, but neither sank beneath it ; although it 
ia certain that he prevented more daJiger by his 
sagacity than he surmounted by hia courage. 
He was a good friend ; he even wished to gain the 
people's love ; but although he possessed urbanity and 
other qualities necessary to gain such, he lacked thab 
je ne taia quoi which is more requisite than all else. 
He eclipsed by his power and his pride the majesty of 
the King himself; but he discharged the royal func- 
tions Trith 80 much dignity that it was only those who, 
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were above tlie vulgar that could diacriminate in hia 
actions the evil from the good. Nobody could better 
distiriguiBh between the bad and the worse, the good 
and the better — a great qualification in a minister. 
He grew impatient too quickly with small matters 
which were the beginning of greater. But that defect, 
which proceeds from sublimity of mind, is always 
joined to a clearness of understanding that makes 
amends for it. He had enough religion for this world. 
He inclined to good, both by nature and good sense, 
when his interest did not lead him to eTil, which he 
did with a full consciousness of what he was doing. 
Hia care for the State extended not beyond his own 
life, although no minister ever took more pains to 
make believe that he had its future in view. In fine 
it must be confessed that all his vices were those 
which a great fortune can eaaUy render iHuatrious, 
because they are those which could be put to use only 
by great virtues. 

' You can easily understand that a man who had 
so many great qualities, and bo great an appearance 
of having those which he did not possess, easily 
obtained in the world that kind of respect which 
mingled contempt with hate, and that in a State 
destitute of laws he was able, at least for a time, to 
supply their place.' 




\ 



' Cardinal Mazaein waa a character altogether 
different, Hia birth was mean, his jonth ehameiiiL 
Upon leaving the Coliaeujn he learned to cheat, for 
■which he was well thrashed by a goldsmith of Rome, 
named Moreto. He was a captain of infantry in 
Valteline ; and Bagni, who was hia general, told me 
that he was looked upon during the war, which 
lasted only three months, simply as a sharper. He 
obtained the post of nuncio extraordinary in France 
through the favour of Cardinal Antonio Earberini, 
which at that time was not to be gained by honest 
means. He pleased Chavigni by his lewd Italian 
stories, and through Chavigni Eicbelieu, who made 
him a C'ardinal, with the same view which, aa we 
are taught to believe, obliged Augustus to leave the 
succession of the Empire to Tiberius. The purple 
did not prevent him being a valet tn Richelieu. The 
Qneeii having chosen him for lack of anyone else, 
which is true whatever may be said, he appeared at 
first as tho original of Prince Trevelino, Fortune 
having dazzled him, and everybody else, he Bet 
himself up, and everybody favoured the illusion, as a 
second Richelieu,* wliich was only the impudence of 

* It taiul tM rrmenibnrcd that this grtm but furoibls portnit m» 
dnwn hy ono of Haauio'i bittsnat onauilM; allluiugh iindoabtadl; 
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an ape. What the one thought ahameful, liie other 
honoured. He scoffed at religion. Hia promiaes 
were boimdleBa, because he uever intended to fulfil 
any. He was neither merciful nor cruel, beciiuae he 
remembered neither benefits nor injuries. He loved 
himself too much, which is the nature of poltroons ; 
he respected himself too little, which is the character 
of those who have no care for their reputations. 
Hia fears made him foresee danger well enough ; but 
he could not preTent it in thp same proportion, 
because he had not as much prudence as he had 
timidity. He had wit, insinuation, good humour, 
good breeding, but the base heart appeared through 
all, and to that degree that it imparted in adversity a 
ridiculous air to those qualities, which in prosperity 
gave him the air of an impostor. He carried the 
tricks of a sharper into the ministry, which none 
but he has ever done, and those tricks made hia 
ministry, even when prosperous and absolute, appear 
unbecoming, and brought contempt upon it, which 

true in its maia outlines, De Itels lias omitled many fuvouraljle paints, 
Tbat he possessed soiaB talent fur gorernment ia bejond a douljt; that 
he was a mnn of highly tultivattd intell«t ho proved hj hia lore of 
tlis &ne nrts, by his splendid library and graat cullsction of pictureB 
and statues. He laboured hard to introduce reSnemeat into Freach 
manners, aud to implant a love of music in the nacian, for whluh 
purpose he brougkt the Opera into Fans, a species of amusement 
ooteown there until his time. But above all be it said, that no act of 
cmelC; or wuntun bloodshed mnrked a goverjimi?nt which extended oiar 
one of the most turbulent periuds of the history of ii'ranuB. 
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is the worst symptom that can appear in a state, 
and of which the ill effecta are the most easily com- 
manicated from the head to the rest of the body.' 



Anne op Aubteia. 

' The Queen had more than anybody I had ever seen 
of that species of wit which was necessary for her 
not to appear a fool to those who were not acquainted 
with ber. She had more of harshness than of 
haughtiness, more of haughtiness than of greatness, 
more of outward show than of reality, more regard 
for money than libei-ality, more of liberality than of 
self-interest, more of self-interest than of disin- 
terestedneaa ; she was attached to people more by 
habit than by love ; sJie bad more of hardness thao 
of craelty ; a better memory for injuries than benefits ; 
more disposition towards piety than piety itself, more 
obstinaoy than firmness, ajid more of incapafiity than 
of all the rest I have mentioned.' 



The Duo D'OBLEairs. 

I Duo d'0el£an8 had, with the exception of 
ferything that is necessary to agentleman ; 
■'■Int OB lie wanted everything without exception that 
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distinguiBhes a great man, there was nothing in Mm 
which conld supply his want of courage or sustain 
his weakness. As it reigned in his heart by fear, 
and in his mind by irresolution, it stained the whole 
course of his life. He entangled himself in all kinds 
of affaire because he had not the resolution to resist 
the counsels of those who dragged him into them to 
serve their own interest, but he never came out of 
them without shame because he had not sufficient 
courage to support them. That shadowing from his 
youth obscured in him those lively and gay colours 
which ought to have shone naturally in an excellent 
and eleaj understanding which was joined to good 
intentions, thorough disinterestedness, and an in- 
credible ease of manner.' 



'The prince was bom a captain — a thing which 
happened only to him, to Casar, and to Spinola. He 
has equalled the first, he has surpassed the second. 
Intrepidity ia one of the smallest traits of his eha^ 
racter. Nature gifted him with an understanding 
as great as his courage. Fortune, in giving him to 
a warlike age, gave full scope to the second ; hia birth, 
or rather education, in a house attached to — nay, 
enslaved by — the Court, narrowed the limits of the 
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firat. He was not early ioBpired with those great 
and general maxima which form the mind. He has 
never since had the opportunity of learning them 
because from bis youth he has been too much busied 
in great affairs, and too habitually indolent ; on 
which account, with a disposition the least evil in 
the world, he has committed certain injustices ; and 
thns with the soul of Alexander he has been no 
more exempt than he from weaknesses ; with a 
marrelloua understanding he has fallen into impru- 
dences; having ail the qualities of Fran9oiB de 
Guise, he has not, upon certain occasions, served the 
State as well as he ought to have done ; and having 
all the qualities of Henry of Guise, he has not 
thrust out faction where he might have done so. 
He has not been able to acquit himself according 
to his merit, which, though it is a fault, is a rare 
and an excellent one.' 



The Ddo db la Kochefoccauld. 

' There woa always something mysterious in SL 
de la Rochefoucauld. From his youth he was 
desirous of mingling in intrigues, and at a time 
when he did not feel any interest in little aifairs, 
which have never been his weakness, and when hs 
did not understand the great ones which, in anuther 
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aense, have never been his strengtli. He has never 
been capable of any kind of busineas, and I know 
not why, for he had certain qualities which supplied 
the placea of those he lacked. . . . His views were 
not sufficiently estended, and even that which waa 
at his door he saw not fully; hut hia good sense, 
very good la speculation, joined to his sweetness, his 
engaging way, and bis ease of manner, which is 
admirable, ought to recompense more than it has 
done for his want of penetration. He was always 
habitually irresolute ; but I do not know to what to 
attribute that irresolution. It did not arise from 
the fecundity of hia imagination, which is nothing 
less than lively. It cannot be from the sterility of 
hia judgment, for although he may not have been 
great in action, he haa good understanding. We see 
the effects of that irresolution, although we do not 
know the cause. He has never been a warrior, al- 
though he was very much of the soldier. He haa never 
been a good courtier, although he had always a great 
incHnation for being so. He has never been a good 
party man, although he has been mixed up with party 
atrugglea all his life. That bashful, timid air which 
he wears in ordinary life, became in great events an 
air of apology. He always believed himself to have 
need of it, which, combined with his maxims, that 
do not display a sufficient faith in virtue, and to hia 
practice, which haa alwaja been to hurry out of affairs 



with afl much impatience as he entered into them, 
has brought me to the conclusion that it wouW hare 
been much better had he pretended to nothinfj more 
than he really was — the moat polished courtier and 
L the moat perfect gentleman of his time.' 



Maxitiis. 

' So true ia it that nothing is more Hobject to 
delusion than piety : all kinds of errors hide them- 
lelves under that reil. Piety takes for sacred all her 

,ginations of what sort soever ; but the best inten- 
tion in the world ia not enough to keep it, in that 
respect, free from irregularity.' 

' Weak men never yield at the proper time.' 

' Examples of times past move men beyond com- 
parison more than thoae of their own times. We 
accustom ourselves to what we see, and I have aome- 
times told you that I doubted whether Caligula's 
horee beiug made a consul would have surprised us 
so much as we imagine.' 

' In my opinion, a man shows himself greater by 
being capable of owning a fault than by beic 
incapable of committing it.' 

' There are no small steps in g^reat affairs,* 

' Whatever course appears hazardous and is i 
BO is usually the wise one.' 

* I am persuaded that greater qualities i 
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quired to form a good party leader than to form an 
emperor of tlie universe ; and that in the order of the 
qaalitiea which compose him resolution ahonld walk 
hand in hand with judgment — I mean heroic judg- 
ment, fhi p^ncipal use of which is to distinguish the 
extraordinary from the im/possibh.' 

' There is nothing which more animates and sup- 
ports a movement than the ridicule of those against 
whom it is directed/ - 

' One is more frequently duped by distrust than by 
confidence.' 

' People of a certain character execute nothing, 
and on that account give counsel to everybody.' 

' I have come to two conclusions : the one is — that 
it is better for a minister to do foolish things thanto 
say them, and that he considers all counsels given by 
obnoxious persons as bad.' 

' Extremes are always dangerous, but they become 
wise means when they are necessary. There is one 
comfort in them — they never work by halves, and are 
decisive when good.' 

' In great affairs mind is nothing without heart.' 

' Civil war is one of those complicated maladies in 
which the remedy you apply to one symptom some- 
times aggravates three or four others.' 

' Upon men of small understanding nothing 
makes so deep an impression as what tbey do not 
understand." 
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' The chiefs of factions are masters of them only 
as far as they kuow how to prevent or to appease their 
murmur B.' 

'When fear rises to a certain height it produces 
the same effects as temerity.' 

' The talent of insinuation is more valuable than 
that of persuasion, because everybody is open to the 
first, scarcely anyone to the second.' 

' The greater part of mankind do great evils by 
scrupling to do smaller ones.' 

' When we are obliged to make a discourse which 
we foresee is not likely to be agreeable, we cannot 
give it too great an appearance of sincerity, because 
that is the only way to soften it,' 

' We should never play with favour : we cannot 
too closely embrace it when it is i-eal, nor fly too far 
from it when it is false.' 

' The greater part of raanldnd are ruined because 
they are wicked only by halves.' 

' A man who distrusts himself never truly confides 
in anyone.* 

* Men of a certain character will scarcely believe 
that tliey have been deceived even after they have 
discovered the fact, because the difficulty which they 
experience in undoing the tissue they have com- 
menced raises up so many objections in their minds ; 
and those objections which appear to them to be the 
uffects of reasoning are usually only the Qatnral 
sequences of their incliuatious.' 
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' Fear never applies tlie proper remedy.' 
' In times of faction and intrigue the empty passes 
for the mysterious among those who are not accus- 
tomed to great affairs.' 

' God alone can exist by his own power ; the most 
firmly established monarchies and the most absolute 
monarcha are supported only by the conjunction of 
arms and laws, and that conjunction is so necessary 
that the one cannot be maintained without the other. 
Laws unsupported by arms fall into contempt ; arma 
which are not tempered by laws very soon fall into i 
anarchy. The £oman Republic having been over- i 
thrown by Julius Caesar, the power which devolved, 
by the force of his arms, upon his successors subsisted 
as long as they were able to preserve the authority 
of the laws. When these lost their power, that of 
the emperors vanished by means of those who having 
been rendered masters of their seats and of their 
arms by the favours they had received from them, j 
converted to their own substance that of their i 
masters', which they sapped, as one may say, under 
the shelter of those ruined laws. The Eoman 
Empire put up to sale, and the Ottoman daily exposed 
to the cord, points out to us in characters of blood 
the blindness of those who make authority consist in 
force.' 

' Men never believe others can do what they cannot 
do themaelves.' 
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' The effects of weaJmesa are inconceivable, and 
I maintain that they are far vaster than those of the 
most violent passions.' 

' Little minds never take for natural that which 
art can pi-oduce,' 

' He who believes the leader of a party to be the 
master of it does not know what a party is. His 
true services are almost always combated by the 
interests, often enough imaginary, of his subalterns; 
and what is atill more vexatious ia, that sometimes 
his honesty, and almost always his prudence, takes 
part with them against himself.' 

'It is not at aU strange that historians who 
relate events in which they were not actors frequently 
fall into errors, as even those who are personally con- 
cerned in important matters, on many occasions, take 
appearances, sometimes false in all their circum- 
stances, for realities.' 

' It is an ordinary fault of the greatest princes 
not to place sufficient value upon their servants when 
they are once assured of their fidelity.' 

' There is as great a difference between a narrative 
founded upon memoirs, however good, and a recital 
of events of which we have been ourselves eye-wit- 
nesses, as there is between a portrait painted from 
description and one drawn from the original.' 

' The birth and elevated position of princes, being 
always more than sufficient to preserve their persona 
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and their fortunes from shipwreck, they can never save 
their reputations ty such excuses as may preserve 
those of meaner persons/ 

* We should make war as though we never thought 
of making peace again/ 

* I have remarked that ill-founded enmities are 
ever the most obstinate. The reason of this is clear. 
As offences of that kind exist only in the imagination, 
they never fail to grow and swell in that receptacle 
too fruitful in evil fancies.' 

* To commonplace people the extraordinary ap- 
pears possible only after it has been executed.' 

*A great faction may be compared to a great 
cloud, in which each man will see whatever he 
fancies.' 

* As those who roll down a mountain are injured 
by those same sharp points of rock which assisted 
them to mount it, so those who fall from a high 
fortune are almost always ruined by the same means 
which they employed to attain it.' 

* The crime of usurping a crown is so illustrious 
that it may even pass for a virtue. Each rank of 
mankind has its particular reputation ; the lower is 
esteemed for moderation, the higher for ambition and 
courage. A miserable pirate, who amused himself 
with seizing upon a few ships in the time of 
Alexander, passed for an infamous robber, and that 
great conqueror, who pillaged entire kingdoms, is still 
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honoured as a hero ; if we condemn Catiline as a 
traitor, we speak of Caesar as the* greatest man who 
ever lived.' 

*The favourites of the last two centuries knew 
not what they did when they reduced the active 
affection which kings ought to have for their subjects 
into a matter of mere words. There are conjunc- 
tures in which, by a necessary consequence, men 
reduce the active obedience which they owe to their 
kings to a matter of mere words also.' 
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THE STORY OF LA VALLIME. 

AN IDTLL. 

Tew kings have experienced tlie felicity of being 
loved for themselves alone. Of the many exceptional 
blessings bestowed upon the Grand Monarque that 
was one of the rarest, the love of Courts being usually 
a compound of vanity, avarice, and ambition. 

Amidst the pomp and bustle, the brilliancy and 
artificiality of the age of Louis XIV., the story of 
La Valli^re comes upon us like some strain of soft 
pastoral music suddenly breathed among the drums 
and trumpets and clashing cymbals of a grand over- 
ture ; as though while wandering among the stately 
magnificence, the artistically-planted groves, geome- 
trically-cut trees, and exotic fiower-beds of Versailles, 
we came unexpectedly upon some forgotten nook, 
unspoUed by art, where the grass grew unshaven, 
and where the sweet field flowers revelled in wild 
freedom, and the luxuriant trees, ignorant of the 
pruning-knife, threw forth their arms with all the 
fantastic grace of untaught Nature. 

Of the three victims of kingly love over which 
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romance has cast ita moat roseate hues, Fair Rosa- 
mond, Jane Shore, and La Vallitire, the latter is the 
pnrest, her story the most pathetic. Few among' 
even the moat rigid moralists have cast a stone at 
her. Her youth, her simplicity, her all-absorbing 
love nji contaminated by ambition or greed of riches, 
her resistance, the almost impossibility of escape from 
the inevitable consequences of her passion, her agony 
of remorse, and, above all, the long dreary years of 
austere penitence that closed her life, have gained for 
her the tears and sympathy of every gentle heart of 
all succeeding genemtions. 

Louise-Franco ise de la Baume le Blanc was the 
daughter of the Marquis de la Vulliere, and was bom 
at Tours in the year 1644. Her father died while 
she was yet an infant, and after a while her mother 
re-married with M. de St.-Remy, comptroller of the 
household of Gaston Due d'Orleanii ; and at Blots, 
the dull monotonous residence of that prince, Louise 
passed her girlhood. 

It was in the year 1659 that she first beheld the 
King ; he stopped at Bloia for a few hours while on 
his way to claim the hand of tlie Infanta. Lonis 
departed nnconacious of her existence, but from that 
hour his image was gmven upon her heart, never to 
he eSaced until it was cold in death. But this lore 
was unknown, unacknowledged to heraelf — it wa« 
dreamy, not pafsionate; ahe would sit for hoars 
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together recalling the tones of his yoice, the linea- 
ments of his face. Ah ! if she eould but live for ever 
Ln hia presence, to gaze upon him, to hear him apeak, 
although no woi-d to her, ahe could be happy. Such 
was her dream at fifteen. 

Kot long after thia the Due d'Orl^ans died; the 
establishment at Bloia waa broken up, and M, de 
St.-Eemj waa deprived of his office. One day Louise 
went up to the old palace to take leave of her friend, 
Mademoiselle de Montalais, vrho had received an 
appointment in the household of the Princess Hen- 
rietta, the betrothed wife of the young Due d'Orleans, 
and for whom she had a deep affection. The parting 
of the two young girla waa witnessed by Madame de 
Choisy, who, observing Louise's great distress, asked 
her if she would like to go with her companion into 
the princess's household. The bare idea brought a 
smile into her tearful face. ' In that case,' said the 
kind lady, ' dry your eyes ; the arrangements are not 
yet complete, and I think there will be room for you.' 
A fortnight later she received the appointment; the 
marriage of the duke and the princess was performed, 
and she accompanied the court to rontainebleau. 

It was impossible that her youth and prepossessing 
appearance should long escape the attentions of the 
libertine gallants of the court, The Count de Guiche 
made advances to her, but, too preoccupied with one 
image to admit the shadow of another, she quickly 
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repelled them, and thus coa verted his love into 
enmity. In the meantime her eyes were frequently 
blessed with the passing vision of the idol of her 
dreama ; but the idol was stiU uneonaciouB of the 
presence of a worshipper. 

The secret was revealed to him by a romantic 
incident during the marriage festivities of Madame. 
Among other magnificent entertainments given on 
the occasion was a splendid ballet in which the King 
appeared as Ceres.* He was then in his twenty- 
third year, with the face of Antinous and the figure 
of Apollo, the very beau-ideal of lusty manhood. 
The Greek dress displayed his noble form and hand- 
some features to the finest advantage, and gazing 
upon this glorious vision Louise drank in new 
draughts of love. After the banquet she and two 
other ladies, one destined to be her rival, Athenals 
de Mortemar, the future Madame de Montespan, 
strolled into the forest through the soft, summer 
twilight, and sitting down beneath a large old tree 
began to converse of the events of the day. Their 
movements being observed by M. de Beringhen, he 
laughingly proposed to the Eing, v^ho was standing 
near, to follow them and listen to their conversation, 
which would doubtless turn upon the merits of their 
favooritA gallants. Entering fally into the spirit of 

■ Uinii XIV. mu in lbs hntiit uf sppooriug in ciuroctgr and daDciti|t 
in Ullou) until bin Iliirtj--*utlh jeur. 
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the frolic the King eagerly a-ssented, and after fol- 
lowing the ladies at a safe distance untQ they were 
seated, the two gentlemen contrived to ensconce them- 
eelves behind the tree and hear the whole conversa^ 
tion that passed. M. de Beringhen was correct in 
his conjecture. Two of the ladies began an animated 
criticiam upon the appearances of the different gen- 
tlemen who had prominently figured that day. The 
third, who was Louise, remained silent until she was 
appealed to. Her reply thrilled the heart of Louis 
with pleasure and gratified vanity. It was to the 
effect — that she wondered that anyone should be 
noticed while the King was present. This reply waa 
of courBe hailed with a shower of witticisms from 
her companiona. Overwhelmed with confusion at 
having so openly expressed her thoughts, yet stUI 
unconscious that they deserved the meaning imputed 
to them, she added that a crown could add nothing 
to the gifts which Nature had lavished upon him — it 
was rather a safeguard against the presumption of 
too ardent an admiration. 

Eager to recognise the speaker, for it was now 
ncEirly dark, Louis made a movement forward, and 
thus betrayed the presence of listeners. Greatly 
terrified the ladies sprang to their feet, and ran away 
80 swiftly that they regained the company before 
their pursuers could overtake them. 

The sarcasms and jests of her companions re- 
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Tealed to Louise tlie secret of her heart. In the 
solitude of her cha,Diber she asked of heraelf the 
question : Are their imputations true ? Is it then 
leiv& ? and her heart answered, ' Yes.' The revela- 
tion was terrible to her, for she was wholly pure. 
She prajed for strength to subdue her passion. She 
wept tears of shame lest her secret should be bruited 
abroad, and, for two days, fearful of encountering 
the ridicule of such a discovery, she never quitted 
her room. Bat however long she might put off the 
evil hour it must come at last; her duties must 
compel her re-appearance in public. 

It so happened that at the very time when, after 
her seclusion, she first entered the apartments of her 
royal mistress, the King was there. As he passed 
down the room he addressed a few words of compli- 
ment to each lady. Louise was the last he ap- 
proached. As with downcast eyes and trembling 
voice she made some brief reply to his gallautries^ 
he started and fixed his eyes upon her. He recog- 
nised the voice. This then was the lady of the forest 
whose words had so thrilled his heart. 

Every evening, from that time, he joined the 
circle of Madame Henrietta, and never failed to hold 
some conversation, however brief, with Louise. This 
attention was quickly marked by the courtiers ; bat 
as he was suspected of a passion for the Frinceas 
herself, it was thought to be only a maak worn the 
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better to conceal other deaigna. And this interpre- 
tation Louis, for a, time, preferred to humour. But 
as his love grew day by day he soon cast aside all 
disguise. One day there was a great hunt in the 
forest. While all were seated at a repast that had 
been hastily improvised beneath the trees, a violent 
thunder-storm came on, and the rain descended in 
Buch torrents that everyone, regardless of rank or 
etiquette, fled to the ncEU'est shelter. Blinded by the 
rain, Louise unwittingly took refuge beneath the 
same tree as the King, and for two long hours, -with 
the pouring rain pattering upon the leaves above and 
often dropping upon his bare head, the Eing held 
converse with her. The words were unheard, but 
her blushing cheek and his earnest manuer spoke a 
language perfectly intelligible to the beholders. 

Although when in the apartments of Madame 
the King avoided paying her any particular atten- 
tion, yet when the ladies of the court took their 
evening drive, he would leave the Pi'incess's carriage 
and attaeh himself wholly to that which contained 
Louise, Not content with these continual meetings 
they kept up a daily correspondence. There is 
a somewhat ludicrous anecdote told of this corre- 
spondence. The letters of the King were so beau- 
tifully written that Louise, who possessed but little 
talent and no brilliance of wit, despairing of being 
able to produce adequate replies, solicited the assistr- 



ance of the Marquis de Dangeau, a gentleman re- 
markable for his accomplialiments, to indite her 
letters. This brought about the discovery that he, 
the Marquis, actually performed the same of&ce for 
his royal master, and waa the real author of the 
epistles she had so much admired ! The King enjoyed 
a good laugh over the expose. 

A still more marked and open proof of the King's 
favour was the presentation to her of a pair of mag- 
nificent bracelets, which everyone imagined would 
be for the Princess Henrietta, that he had won in 
one of those lotteries then so much in vogue at court. 
In the meantime the Queen was entirely unsuspi- 
cioas. ' That confidence was a sad misfortune for us 
all,' writes La ValliSre. ' One tear from her would 
have saved me ! ' 

Versailles, which at this time was only a hunting 
lodge, was a favourite rendezvous of the lovers, and 
thither, on the pretext of the chase, Louis frequently 
repaired to meet her. Here he could shun the curious 
glancesofthecourt, the raillery of Madame; and alas! 
the silent reproach of the presence of his young Queen. 
Here under the shadows of glorious trees, amidst the 
perfume of flowers, the songs of birds, the whispering 
of leaves, the murmuring of streams, alone with her 
love, the unhappy girl drank in deep draughts of 
intoxicating happiness. 

When the night came and she was alone with 
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her tlionghts, she trembled with fear as she looked 
back upon the events of each day and saw herself 
drawing nearer and nearer to a gulf of shame and 
infamy. With streaming eyes she prayed for deli- 
verance from temptation, and vowed she would fly the 
danger ere it was too late. But <the next day came 
bending over her that form and face which were to 
her as a god's, that entrancing voice breathing soft 
words of passion into her ear until her soul swooned 
with the ecstasy of her adoration. All resistance 
melted away; let death come— destruction — aJl, so 
that she might exist but that one hour to gaze and 
listen, her being absorbed in bis. She had power 
to resist the fascination no more than the moth the 
flame that will devour it, the ship the whirlpool 
that will engulf it, the Indian the eye of the rattle- 
snake that will enfold him in its deadly coils. Bat 
no sin had stained her as yet. 

Louise de la Valliere was now scarcely eighteen, 
fair complexion, tinged with the bloom of the carna- 
tion, flaxen hair, blue eyes fall of sweetness, features 
slightly marked with the small-pox, figui-e under 
middle height, graceful but somewhat marred by a 
slight lameness. The Abbe de Ohoisy says in his 
Memoirs, ' in childhood we have played together a 
hundred times;' and he thus describes her: 'She 
was not one of those perfect beauties that one often 
admires without loving; she was very lovable, and 
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the words of La Fontaine, " a grace more beautiful 
even than beauty's self," seemed written for her. 
She had a beautiful coraplexion, fair hair, a sweet 
smile; her ejes were blue, with an expression so 
tender, and yet at the same time so modest, that it 
gained both our hearts and our esteem at the same 
moment. Her charm was inexpressible; her voice 
BO melodious that while reading the verses of Racine 
they seemed purposely composed to suit its tones. 
Further, she had but little wit, but that she did not 
fail to cultivate continually by reading. No ambi- 
tion, no interested views. More taken up with 
dreaming of him she loved than artfully studying to 
please bim ; totally absorbed in her passion, the only 
one of her life.' 

Referring to a later period than that at which we 
have at present arrived, he writes again : ' Preferring 
honour to all things, and exposing herself more than 
once to death rather than allow her frailty to be 
suspected. Sweet-tempered, liberal, retiring ; never 
forgetting that she had erred, hoping always to return 
to the right path — a Christian feeling which has 
drawn upon her all the treasures of pity, and imparted 
a holy calm to along life of austere penitence. From 
the time that she knew the King's love she had no 
wish to see her old frieiida, nor even hear of them, for 
her passion held the place of all,' 

Even the shield of the King's love did not protect 
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her from the advances of one hbertine — Pouquet, the 
celebrated Miniater of Finance — who offered to place 
two hundred thousand livres at her disposal. ' Were 
it twenty millions I would not stoop to such degrada- 
tion,' was her indignant reply. Ou hearing of thia 
audacity Louis' rage knew no bounds. 

Soon after this came the splendid fete at Vaux— 
that most gorgeous palace of the time — for Fontaine- 
bleau was but a poor abode compared to it, with 
its wilderness of garden and grounds, to make room 
for which three villages had been swept away. 
Beautiful fountains, then almost unknown even in 
the King's gardens, cast their waters, broug;ht from a 
distance of some five leagues, into vast marble basins ; 
rare trees, brilliant flowers, exquisite statuary, cas- 
cades, g;i-ottoea, grand terraces, ehady groves, all 
that money could purchase or genius could devise, had 
been brought together to make of the place a fairy- 
land. The fete in splendour and the variety of its 
entertainments surpassed all that France had ever 
seen before. This ostentatious display of a wealth to 
which even he himself could make no pretence, and 
that ambitious motto, Quo non ascendet ? * stamped 
upon every part of the building, filled Louis' mind 
with wrath and uneasiness. But the culmination of 
these feelings was arrived at when, upon entering a 
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cabinet, lie Baw hanging npon the wall the portrait 
of La Valli&re. So violent waa his rage that he would 
have ordered the airest of the daring superinteadent 
there and then in the midst of the fete, had not 
Looise conjured him, almost upon her knees, to spare 
the offender. 

F^tes of unexampled splendour were given in her 
honour. In all these the King took part. In one he 
led the procession, his dress and the housings of his 
horse blazing with jewels. After the pages, equerries, 
&c,, came a gilded car eighteen feet high, fifteen 
wide, and twenty-four long, representing the chariot 
of the sun. This waa followed by representations of 
the lour ages of gold, silver, bronze, and iron, the 
signs of the zodiac, the seasons, and the hours. 
When night came the banqueting table was lit np by 
four thousand torches, and two hundred attendants, 
attired as dryads and wood nymphs, waited on the 
guests. Two persons, representing Pan and Diana, 
approached the royal circle on the summit of a moving 
mountain. A vast orchestra was erected as if by 
magic. Arcades lighted by five hundred chandeliers 
of green-and-ailver surrounded the banqueting hall 
and theatre, and a gilt balustrade enclosed the whole 
exterior. The f§te lasted seven days. Dm-ing this 
time the fir&t three acts of ' Tartuffe ' were produced ; 
but the playwas prohibited as beaiing too hardly upon 
the religious bodies. 
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La Valliere was now at the height of her favour ; 
she had become the mistress of the King ; but from 
that moment remorse never ceased to gnaw ber 
soul. At length came a terrible blow. One day she 
was snmmoned to the presence of the Queen-mother. 
With a foreboding heart she obeyed the summons. 
She found Anne of Austria and Madame closeted 
together. Coldly and haughtily the former declared 
her dismiBsion from the Court. She attempted to ask 
the nature of ber offence. Her answer was, that there 
' could not be two queens in France.' Overwhelmed 
with shame, she took refuge in her chamber and 
abandoned herself to despair. The King, finding her 
thus, questioned her as to the cause ; but, fearful of 
creating a scene which could but add to her confusion, 
she would not tell him. Provoked by her silence, be 
left her in high displeasure. Utterly prosti-ated by 
this double blow, feeling herself abandoned by all, 
and tormented by remorse, who can describe her 
sufferings ? But all could not conquer the anxiety 
of her love. Hour after hour through ber aobs and 
groans she listened eagerly for the returning foot- 
steps of her lover; but they came not. Midnight 
sounded, and still he returned not; and then came 
the awful thought that he had left her for ever. 
She sprang from the floor upon which she had 
been lying j she could no longer remain within 
those walls, and, delirious with despair, she fled 
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from the palace into the darkness and the silence of 
the night.* 

Early the next morning the King discovered her 
flight, and, half-mad with grief, went forth himself in 
search of her. Certain information directed him to 
the convent of Chaillot, and there, lying insensible 
upon the cold stones of the courtyard, he found the 
fugitive. She had come to the gate while the nuns 
■were at their devotions, and they had i-efnsed to 
admit her imtil they had finished. Prostrated by 
fatigue, she had swooned, and thus the King found 
her. Kneeling down beside her, he raised her in his 
arms, and hia passionate kisses soon restored her 
to life. Clasped in that embrace, her head pillowed 
upon his breast, all was forgotten — remorse, shame, 
Bu6fering — all, in the bliss of that reunion, in the joy 
of recovered love. 

From that moment her empire over him was 
stronger than ever. latriguea were set on foot to 
exasperate the Queen against her, but he thwarted 
them ere they could be put in action, or openly 
* Tbnre ate leferal versions of tho taiise of hei fliglit. One given 
b/ Hndiunn Ia Fnptte, lo autlioril^ hj no mcani ODmliiible. is lo tha 
efioot Uiat lbs intrigue bDtwMn tJie Priui'i'M UvnrietCn and the Ooant 
lie OnicIiB bud tieeo revenlrxl tn Ia Volli^re by Undrmoisnlle de Munt* 
nlois with wrict ii^uucliijns to ecvrcBf. Nov it hiul been AgreMl be- 
ttrseo hrrwir and Louis tbiit neither ehoiild hnve a sectel bom the 
other, The ramerobmoce uf this ngreemeni weighed upon her mind, 
until UiB King, rrmsrliing her ermii^-niMH of niimoer, qneeiiooH] her ; 
*hs refuMid lo (cll him Ibe cmuM. He left her in anger, did not rDlttm, 
ud tlw fled lo Chaillot. 
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crushed them in their bii-th. He exciiaed her from 
further attendance upon the Princess Henrietta, and 
obliged his mother, Anne of Austria — who had retired 
to the convent of the Val de Gr4ee — to receive her. 
Fain would La Valli^re have foregone such triumphs, 
which she felt were truly only huiuiliatione ; but her 
lover's voice was law, and, devoted aa he w-is to her, 
she dared not gainsay him. 

In 1666 Anna Maria of Bourbon, afterwards 
Princess of Conti, was born. This was her second 
child; the first, a boy, had died at the age of ten 
months. Louis now created his mistress Duchess de 
la Valli^re, and legitimatised the children she had 
borne or might bear. InlG67 she gave birth to Louis 
de Bourbon, created Count de Vermandois. 

These children were educated by the wife of Col- 
bert. But even then a rival, whose sole purpose was 
to supplant her in the King's affections, was rising 
up in the Court. This rival was Fran^oise Athenaia 
de Mortemart, known at the h6tels d'Albret and 
Richelieu as the beautiful Mademoiselle de Tonnay 
Charente, whom the reader wiU remember was one of 
the companions of Louise when she made her artless 
confession in the forest of Fontainebleau. She was 
now the wife of the Marquis de Montespan, and 
dam* dfl>. palais to the Queen ; she eagerly sought 
the friendship of La Talli^re, pretended to take 
a great interest in her and her child, and always 
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contrived to be with her at the time of the King's 
visit. 

Madame de Montespan was celebrated at the 
time, not only for her beauty and wit, but for her 
piety and vii-tue ; eo that poor unaiiapecting Louise, 
chilled by the froivns of Anne of Austria and of a 
court not yet accustomed to the open recognition of 
the King's niistreasea, eagerly and gratefully embraced 
the proffered friendship. La Valliere was neither 
witty, nor well read, nor accomplished ; Madame de 
Montespan was all these ; wit with her was a family 
inheritance ; the ' I'esprit de Mortemart ' was a by- 
word in Parisian society to distinguish all that was 
graceful and poignant in conversation. Louise, ever a 
prey to remorse, often met her lover pale and sad, 
with the traces of recent tears upon her cbeelcfi. 
Madame de Montespan was ever brilliant and spark- 
ling with gaiety. She carefully gathered all the court 
tales and anecdotes, and related them with a grace 
and piquancy all her own, interspersing them with 
satirical pictures of the principal actors, with lively 
sallies, ban mots and repartees ; and thus she con- 
trived to amuse the King. 

It was impossible for so great an admirer of wit 
and beauty as Louis to remain insensible to these 
fascinations ; he would often pass the whole evening 
conversing with her, while Louise was only a silent 
listener. 
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By-and-by t!ie Murquia began to remark tbe 
attentions paid to his wife. It is said by St. Simon 
that the Marquise had previously iuformed him of the 
King's advances, and entreated him to remove her 
from the Court, but that he neglected the warning. 
This account, however, is by no means in consonance 
with the character of either, and is perfectly unworthy 
of credence. Be that as it may, he now became a very 
monster of jealousy ; publicly accused his wife of 
adultery, and even treated her with brutality. A 
Iflire da cachet consigned him to the Bastille, and lie 
was afterwards for ever banished from the Court. 

Having gained the King's love, her next object 
was to entirely supplant La Valliere in hia favour. 
Tor this purpose she did all in her power to embitter 
the Queen, who was as yet in ignorance of this new 
amour of her liege lord's, against her. 

When the King went to the Spanish war the 
Queen accompanied him, and both La Valliere and 
De Montespan were in attendance upon their royal 
mistress. Goaded by the designing beauty, the Queen 
heaped such insults upon La Valliere — at one time 
causing every seat at the dinner-table to be filled so 
that there should be no place for her — that she. La 
Valliere, determined to return to her childi-en at 
Compiegne, and was already on her way when she 
was overtaken by a peremptory order from the King 
commanding her to return. Fearing, from the 
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eternness of the mandate, that her enemies had been 
poisoning his mind with false tales, she was now more 
eager to return to him than ever she had been to 
leave. When she arrived at Guise the army had 
departed. Without a moment's delay she again 
started forwai-d. The horses being nrged at a furious 
pace over a ploughed field, the carriage was over- 
turned, and in the crash her arm was broken. But, 
heedless of pain, and possessed only with the thought 
of overtaking the Eing, she pushed on, and driving 
tjp to the Queen's carriage she looked through the 
window. It was done without thought, in the 
eicitement of the moment, but no sooner done than 
repented of. The King, whose love was chilling, 
received her with an angry reproof, and turned his 
horse's head in another direction. But soon repent- 
ing of his harshness he returned to her, and, upon 
finding how severely she had been hurt, overwhelmed 
her with affectionate attentions. When they moved 
forward he insisted upon her bearing tlie Queen 
company, and upon her being received in the Queen's 
circle ; once more the sycophants of the Court, who 
had deserted her when her influence seemed npon 
the wane, fawned and flattered and crowded about 
her as before. 

Bat day by day the King's infatuation for Madame 
de Montespau increased, and La ValJiere had soon 
conTiBcing proofs that another tuietrass had usurped 
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her place in her lover's affections. The disagreements 
of the royal favourites agitated the Court, and at 
last, unable to endure the torturing sight of her rivara 
triumph, Louise onee more fled to the convent of 
Chaillot, and throwing herself at the feet of the abbess 
poured forth her sad history. The abbess received 
her kindlj, and willingly vouchsafed to her the 
shelter of her peaceful abode. But no peace came to 
the soul of the unhappy woman. Not the coldness 
and .falsehood of her lover nor the anguish and 
remorse of her own heart could as yet crush her love. 
No anguish was so terrible as being absent from the 
presence of him whom she still adored as ardently aa 
when on that stormy day they stood together beneath 
the tree in the forest of rontainebleau. Would he 
come once more and take her back as he did in the 
time gone by? Would she again be aroused fi-om 
some paroxysm of despair by the pressure of hia arms, 
the warmth of his kisses P Such thoughts ever 
mingled with her tears, her remorse, and her 
prayers. 

One day she heard the tramping of horses' feet in 
the court-yard. Her heart leaped — -her pale face 
flushed erimson. 'Twas he — 'twas the King come to 
take her baek^he had not forgotten her ! But she 
was deceived — it was only Colbert, who bore a letter 
firom Louis requesting her to return. He had not 
forgotten her, but — 'iAe iosi iiiae, he came himself P 
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tibe niurmured ; and at that remembrance her beart 
sank and its joy fainted. Yet tbe letter was loving, 
and althougb she felt tbat the old passionate love 
which bad betrayed her to sin and remorse was a 
bliss she could never know again, still, even to live 
within its shadow was to ber a happiness whiuh 
nongbt else on earth could bestow. So she went 
with Colbert. But with a prophetic boding of her 
coining fatP, she said to tbe good abbess at parting, 
' Farewell for a time, but I shall soon return to end 
my days among you,' 

Her meeting with tbe King was an affecting one. 
The old love, although fast dying, blazed np for a 
moment with aU its old fervour; and as be folded 
her in his arms be wept genuine tears of joy at their 
reunion. Madame de Montespan was warm in her 
gratulatious, but she knew her own empire was secure, 
and tbat the King's ardour was but the evaueseent 
escit«ment of the moment. 

And so it proved. A little while, and ever-increae- 
ing coldness and neglect smote her heart with the 
conviction that the old love was dead, and that this 
world had to ber died with it. She would have re- 
tired to ber estate at Vaiijours, but this Louis would 
not permit ; neither would he allow her to ent<?r the 
convent of Chaillot ; he could not as yet reconcile 
himself to bwr perpetnal absence from the Court. 
But this clinging to tbe memories of tbe past daily 
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grew weaker. The anguish of her mind brought on 
a dangerous illness, and for a time her recovery waa 
despaired of. As ehe lay upon her sick bed she 
formed the resolution, that should God spare her life, 
she would devote the remainder of it to His service, 
and pass it in prayer and penitence for her sins. To 
this course she had long been counselled by Bossuet, 
who had latterly become her spiritual director, as 
well as by the Marquise de St.-Reray, her mother, 
who had for some time been partly reconciled to her 
daughter, but who had ever regarded her connection 
with the King with profound horror, Loius came to 
Ler during her illness, and would fain have dissuaded 
her from her resolve; but, although she loved him 
as tenderly as ever, she had conquered the weakness 
of her heart with the knowledge that that love could 
never more bring anght but misery to her. 

Aa soon as her strength would permit, she went 
to the Queen, and on her knees implored her pardon 
for the wrongs she had done her. That much-injured 
woman freely forgave her, and shed tears orer their 
parting.* Her last meeting with the King was on 
the day that he departed for the Flemish campaign 
(1674). Mass waa performed and prayers offered up 
for the aucceas of his arms. All the Court waa 

* NotliEng can tsatiff mare nloijuontlj Co the natural goodness of La 
Vnllitre'a disposition thiia the fact tlial the Queen nevur manifoBted. any 
bating reabarment against her. bnti, when uabiassed by the malieiooa 
promptings of hsr enemies, tieatsd hor Ttth unifonn kiudneaa and 
GonBldonitiun. 
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present ; aud when the holy service waa over, Lonise 
advanced from an obscure part of the chapel, where 
she had been offering up her fervent prayers for hia 
succesa and safety, to speak the last words of earthly 
farewell to him who had heen to her the life of this 
world. Her face was deadly p»le, her limbs trembled 
80 violently that she staggered, aud her voiee died 
away in her throat as she tried to speak the last 
bitter words that ever those lips would pronounce to 
him. But those li^)?, which had beeu once to him 
the rarest treasure of all his regal wealth, and upon 
whose accents he had once hung bo fondly, had lost 
their charm. Hia voice was hard, it trembled not 
with emotion, there waa no tenderness in its accents. 
Had he at that moment spoken one word whose t^nea 
would have recalled the love of the old times, it 
might have melted all her cold resolves ; she might 
have fallen upon his neck, aud been his slave again. 
Happily for her no such word was spoken. Hia 
farewell was cold and formal ; perhaps he felt some- 
thing of bitterness at the thought that she couW 
leave him. For the last time she raised her swim- 
ming eyes to that adoied face, and as he turned to 
leave her the gushing tears veiled him from her Bight 
for ever. 

The convent she chose waa a Carmelite, the most 
austere of all the religious orders. Unceasing prayer 
and meditatiou, a diet of black bread, herbs, and 
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water, sleep of only four hours, vestmentB of sack or 
hair cloth worn uext the shm — these were the things 
that were henceforth to make up the life of this 
delicately-nurtured woman. Henceforth she was 
known as sister Louise de la Misericorde. Madame 
de Sevigne, who visited her in 1680, thus writes of 
her ; ' She had in mj ejes lost none of her youthful 
charms. She has the same eyes, with the same ex- 
pression ; neither hard diet nor lack of sleep has sunk 
nor dimmed them. The uncouth dress cannot mar 
her grace or mien. Her modesty is not grenterthan 
when she gave to the world a Princess de Couti, and 
yet it ia enough, eren for a Carmelite. In truth, 
this dress and the retreat bestow dignity upon 
her.' 

In the after time, when she also had experienced 
the fickleness of royal love, when by a strangely 
appropriate retribution she also had been thi-nst out 
of the royal favour by the machinations of a false 
friend, a remorse-haunted woman, still beautiful as 
Venus and haughty as Jnno, was frequently in the 
bare cold parlour of the Carmelites humbly asking 
counsel of sister Louise. That woman was Madame 
de Montespan. All was forgiven and forgotten, their 
rivalry was no more, and an intimacy was re- 
established as sweet as in those innocent days when 
they were maids of honour to Madame. 

Her children, of whom three attained the age of 
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maturity, and to whom from first to last Louis was 
devotedly attached, became great and powerful. 
After a seclusion of thirty-six years, she died 
peacefully at the age of sixty-six in the arms of her 
beloved daughter, thus atoning by nearly two score 
years of penitence for those youthful sins which had 
resulted rather from the overweening sensibility of 
an ardent, poetic soul than from moral deformity of 
mind ; sins which have bequeathed to posterity one 
of the saddest love-stories that fiction or history has 
recorded. 
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"We prize, and justly, the gossiping chronicler far 
beyond the grave historian. Descriptions of marchea 
and counter-marches, battles lost and won, ti'eaties, 
laws and edicts, are but insipid reading, and are 
much alike, whether we call the boot the histoiy of 
Rome or of France. For the idiosyncrasies of an 
age we njiiat turn to the pages of the gossips, which, 
instead of lay figures dressed in toga or velvet, that 
might be shifted from one to the other with as much 
ease as they shift the costumes of waxen eflSgies, give 
us men and women of flesh and blood. This it is 
which imparts such charm and value to the writings 
of Evelyn, Pepya, Grammont, and above all to thoHe 
of Madame de Sevigne. 

Of all the letter-writers whose epiatlea have been 
handed down for the curiosity and amusement of 
posterity Madame de Sevigne is the moat delightful, 
because she is the most natural; because, as she her- 
self phrases it, ahe lets her pen run aa it likes, with 
the biidle always upon its neck; because, unlike the 
Walpoles, Greys, Popes, her thoughts and utterances 
were never hampered by the ghost of that bete noir — 
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pOBterity ; because she never thought of Mrs. Gnindy. 
' In what she does as well as in what she says,' 
writes Sir James Mactintosh, ' she is unforced and 
unstudied ; nobody, I think, had so much morality 
without constraint, and played so much with amiable 
feelings without falling into vice. Her iugenioas, 
lively, social disposition gave the direction to her 
mental power. She has so filled th^ heart with 
affectionate interest in her as a living friend, that I 
can scarcely bring myself to think of her as a writer, 
or as having a style ; hut she has become a celebrated, 
perhaps an immortal writer, without expecting it ; 
she is the only classical writer who never conceived 
the possibility of acquiring fame. Without a great 
force of style she could not have communicated those 
feelings, In what does that talent consist? It 
seems mainly to consist in the power of working bold 
metaphors, and unexpected turns of expression, out 
of the most familiar part of conversational language-' 
Perhaps no writer so admirably conveys to ns the 
ioue of the society of Louis XIV. as Madame da 
Sevigne ; that toleration of dttoro'xis vice ; that half- 
sceptical epicureanism thinly veiled by a respect for 
religious formulas ; that circumspection with which 
court scandals and royal peccadilloes are mentioned, 
80 wonderfully contrasting with the gross freedom 
and utter irreverence of the Fronde days, bo eloquent 
) absolatiam of the King and of the awe ^ 
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■which be inspired all hia subjects. There ia no con- 
dition of the gentle Hfe of the time which is not 
refleetei in ber pages ; chateau life as it was among 
the remote wilds of Brittany or under the bnraing 
Bun of Provence ; town life as it was in the stately 
old mansions of Paris; Court life as it dazzled the 
world in tbe gUttering salons of Versailles. And 
mingled with tbese pictures we have tbe most de- 
lightful ion mots, anecdotes, and gossip, related 
with that vivacious charm which only a Freucb- 
woman has. 

Before proceeding to detail the events of a very 
uneventful life let me, as an introduction to tbe sub- 
ject, offer a brief review of tbe condition of France 
and French society at the time in which her immortal 
epistles were written. 

Tbanbs to Jean Baptiste Colbert, who might well 
be called the first of the political economists, France 
was now great and flourishing. She had recovered 
from the exhaustion of the Fronde times ; ber 
agriculture was prosperous; her commerce, which 
bad been nearly destroyed during the devastating 
civil wars, revived and spread to an extent hitherto 
unknown. Dunkirk was purchased from the English, 
and converted into an important French seaport. 
Tbe East India Company, founded by Richelieu, 
which bad died out among the internal ti-yiiblea of 
the empire, was called back into existence under far 
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grander auspices. To be concerned in commerce I 
had hitherto been held to be a blot upon the ea- 
cutcheon of a gentleman, but, by the counsel of 
Colbert, Louis declared that any person might enter 
into this company without any derogation to bia 
nobility, and he himself took the initiative. In a 
little time princes, nobles, and tradesmen marched 
shoulder to shoulder in the undertaking. Coloni- 
aation waa encouraged ; a band of settlers took poa- 
seasion of Lower Canada, and founded Quebec. Ship- 
building waa encouraged by a reward of fice francs 
per ton upon every vessel built in a French port. 
When Colbert came into power there was not one 
manufactory of any importance in the country. He 
advanced 2,000 livres to the manufacturers, then in 
a ruined state, towards the re- establish me nt of the 
cloth factory at Sedan, and that of ta^^estry at 
Aubisson ; he established the famous Gobelin manu- 
factory in a building which had been used as a 
barracks by Condi's troops ; he established in Paria 
a manufactory of mirrors, which quickly excelled the 
hitherto unrivalled glass of Venice; he bought the 
secret of the stocking-loom ; constructed the mag- 
nificent canal of Langnedoc ; built the Louvre and 
the Invalides; remitted several bad, oppressive im- 
posts ; caused all taxes to be justly levied ; improved, 
lighted, and cleansed Paris; established an efficient 
police, and rendered the Blreets, which hud hitherto 
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been nijrhtly the scenes of disorder, robbery, Tiolenee, 
and every aboraination, the safest and best regulated 
of any capital of Europe.* 

An equal impetus was given to arts and sciences. 
Academies of pain ting, science, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, were instituted. The young king was a 
superb patron of men of genius ; nor did he confine 
his patroua.ge to those of France, but frequently sent 
splendid presents abroad, accompanied by gracious 
letters, to men whom he knew only by the fame of 
their works. 

Mazarin had said that there was ' wherewithal 
in Louis XEV, to make four good kings and one 
honest man.' Never did king take possession of the 
sceptre under more unfortunate and yet more aus- 
picious eircumafcanees. Unfortunate, because he suc- 
ceeded to an empty treasury, and came to the crown 
when the country was exhausted by civil wars ; aus- 
picious, because he was born in an age of genius — of 
genius destined to shed a glorious halo around his 
name and reign ; because he was surrounded by 
great generals and great statesmen, and because 
faction had bled to death, and left him the land free 
and untrammeled. Richelieu had worked for the 
glory of Louis XIV. while he was yet unborn; so 
had Mazarin ; the great nobles had fouglit like 

" 'W'hnt thoy were in the tirae of the FronJo we bave already Bepo 
in B prerious ortii^le. 
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wolves until they had destroyed each other, to give 
him absolute power. The fendal systera was dead, 
and there were now only two powers — the king and 
the people. The nobles had no longer a Bepa^- 
rate existence : they were, whether as courtiers or 
soldiers, mere appanages of royalty. All tended to 
absolutism. 

After the death of Mazarin, Louia, then a king 
indeed, shone forth in all his splendour. He dis- 
played an astonishing energy and determination of 
character, and consummate abilities of mind. These 
qaalities, together with a graceful, handsome, and 
dignified person, won the respect of the great, the 
love and admiration of the people. The one over- 
whelmed him with flattery and devotion ; the other 
was contented and submisaivs. Loyalty became a 
fashion, and, by-and-hy, a sentiment. Oourtiera 
lived only in his smiles : they cried like children if 
he turned away his face from them, while hia frown 
was a foretaste of death. Frenchmen viewed with 
amazement the achievements \vrought by him and 
hia ministers — were lost in wonderment as they con- 
trasted the famished, blood -sbiined France of the 
Fronde with the prospen>u8, smiling France that 
they now gazed upon. Everywhere bis arms were 
successful ; his name became a terror to Europe ; 
France grew and grpw, and swelled with her ever- 
increasing couquvats } ambassadors from all quarters 
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of the world thronged her court, and Paris became 
the centre of Europe ; the people were proud of being 
the subjects of such a king; he was to them the 
symbol of the nation — he was Fkahce, and his 
glory, hia aucceaa, his splendour, was the glory, was 
the splendour, was the success of France. 

The old rebellious spirit of the Fronde was broken, 
and its great leaders had now become the instru- 
ments of his glory : notably the great Cond^, that 
firebrand of his minority, who now fought hia battles 
so truly and ao valiantly. As it was with men of 
action so it was with men of letters. La Fontaine, 
Boileau, MoU^re, were the most adulatory of flat- 
terers. But many were in baniehment, some dead. 
Something of the old spirit yet lingered in the blue 
aaiffw of EambouUlet, but the notable society of the 
Pr^ciCTiseg had fallen into decay. With its wild, un- 
trammeled, licentious freedom, passed away much 
of the genius of French literature ; its very tone 
changed ; its models were no longer the writers of 
the romantic schools of Italy and Spam, but those of 
classic Rome. In sculpture, in painting, in archi- 
tecture, in poetry and the drama, this bastard clas- 
aiciam sapped the vigour of native genius and put 
it in fetters. Every image, every metaphor, was 
borrowed from heathen mythology : every beauty 
was Venus, or Diana, or Juno ; every poet was 
Apollo, every warrior Mars; the king was Jupiter; 
VOL. 1. I 
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every gai'den, after tlie fashion of those of Veraailles, 
was filled with nude statues of gods and goddesses ; 
every ceiling, every -wall, was decorated with alle- 
gorical paintings. Classical snbjecta alone found 
favour upon the tragic stage, where Racine's waxen 
eflSgies, clothed in the costume of Louis Quatorze, 
passed for representatives of antique Rome, The 
King took Augustus for his prototype, and this in- 
toning of art and literature with something of that 
which surrounded the great Ctesar aided the illusion. 
And there were certainly many points of resemhlance 
between the eras of Louis and Augustus. Each 
succeeded to his empire after devastating civil wars ; 
each adorned a hitherto mean capital with splendid 
buildings ; under each, prosperity, riches, luxury, 
increased to an unprecedented extent ; each was a 
munificent patron of genius ; under each, language 
attained its highest perfection ; the literature of each 
was a literature of flattery ; each was the first abso- 
lute ruler of his country ; and after the death of each, 
came corruption, debauchery — and revolution. This 
togaing of the French noblesse, although it imparted 
to their manners a certain frigid and artificial air, 
indued them with a stately dignity and polished 
courtesy, imparting an air of gravity to all their 
pleasures, even to their licentiousness. Coarseness 
was not tolerated ; profanity was forbidden ; scep- 
ticism was not to be uttered; a veil of propriety, of 
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decency, -waa cast over the vices of society, so that 
men no longer flaunted them, but hid them away in 
holes and corners, where, however, they flourished as 
rankly as ever, fattened and grew strong, waiting for 
the hour when they might once more thrust their 
hideous forms into the broad daylight. In fine, like 
our own, it was an age of whited sepulchres. But 
there was one vice which rode rampant over every 
grade of society, and was equally powerful in the 
palace, the cabaret, or the hovel — the vice of gam- 
bling. At Fouquet's hotel, where Hervart, the famous 
financier, Gourville, and others met, sums of twenty 
thousand francs were frequently lost in a few minntes. 
Once, in a single deal, Fouquet won back from 
GotuTille sixty thousand livres ; at another time, in 
less than half an hour, Gourville won fifty-five thou- 
sand francs from the Due de Richelieu. The King 
was equally infected, and sometimes played until he 
had not a crown left. 

Court life was a carnival, a perpetual fSte, a 
pageant of triumphs, a glitter of jewels, a paian of 
victory, a dream of love, a school of gallantry, a 
polished conversazione, a contemplation of art, a 
comedy of MohSre's, a ^ea. d'esprit — passed in the 
gorgeous salons or enchanting gardens of Versailles, 
amidst ripples of laughter, voices of poets, strains of 
deUcious music, murmurs of fountains, and songs of 
birds. 
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But ■what words of mine can paint so vividly the 
court of Louis as the following description, by Madame 
de Sevipn^, of a day at Versailles? 

(1676.) ' I was at Versailles on Saturday with 
the Villars. You know the queen's toilette, the 
mass, and the dinner : but there is no longer any 
need of stifling ourselves in the crowd to catch a> 
glimpse of their majesties at table. At three o'clock 
the King, the Queen, Monsieur, Madame, Madehoi- 
BELLE, and all the princes and princesses, together 
with Madame de Montespan and her train, all the 
courtiers aud all the ladies — in short, aU the court 
of France, is assembled ui that beautiful apartment 
which you know. All is divinely fumiabed, all is 
magnificent. There is no heat, and you may pass 
from one place to another without the slightest 
squeezing, A game of reuersis gives the company 
form and settlement. The King is close to Madame 
de Montespan, who keeps the bank ; Monsieue, the 
Queen, and Madame de Soubise ; Dangeau and party, 
Latiglee and party, ai-e at separate tables. A thousand 
louis d'ors are spread upon the cloth ; they have no 
other counters. I watched Dangeau play, and was 
astonished to see what simpletons we are at play 
beside him. All his thoughts are centered ujKin the 
game, and he wins where others lose ; he neglects 
nothing, and he profits by everything; his attention 
is Dover diverted — in a word, his caution defies 
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forttme. He will win two hundred thooaand franOB 
in ten days, a hundred tlionsand crowns in a mouth. 
He said that I was a partner in his game ; so that 
I was very agreeably and very conveniently seated. 
I saluted the King, as you taught me, and he returned 
my salute aa if I had been young and beautiful. . . . 
Madame de Monteapan spoke to me of Bourbon 
. . . her loveHneas is certainly marveUona ; her figure 
is not 80 stout a« it was, bat her eyes and complexion 
have lost none of their beauty. She was attired in 
French point; her hair was dressed in a thousand 
curls ; two at the temples drooped down upon her 
cheeks : upon her head aha wore black ribbon and 
pearls, adorned with buckles and loops of diamonds 
of the first water ; three or four bodkins, but no 
other covering ; in a word, a triumphant beauty, 
worthy to win the admiration of all the foreign 
ambassadors. She knows that it has been laid to 
her charge that she prevented all France from seeing 
the King ; so she has given him back, aa yon see — 
and you cannot believe the joy that it has given to 
everybody, and the brilliance that it has restored 
to the court. This agreeable confusion, without 
confusion, of everything that is most select, continues 
from three until six. K any couriers arrive, the H^ing 
retires a moment to read his letters, and then returns. 
There is always music, to which he listens, and which 
has a very good effect. He talis with the ladiea, 
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who are accustomed to receive that honour. At six 
o'clock every one rises from'the gaming tables ; there 
is no difficulty in counting gains and losses ; there 
are neither counters nor tokens ; the pools consist of 
at least five, perhaps six or seven hundred louis, the 
bigger of a thousand or twelve hundred. At first 
each person pools twenty, which is a hundred ; and 
the dealer afterwards pools ten. The person who 
holds the knave is entitled to four louia ; they pass ; 
and when they play before the pool is taken they 
forfeit sixteen, which teaches them not to play out of 
turn. Talking ia incessantly going on, and there is 
no end of hcai-ts. " How many hearts have you ? 
I have two ; I have three ; I have four — he has only 
three then, he has only four;" and Dangeau is 
delighted with all this chatter ; he sees through the 
games — he draws his conclusions — he discovers which 
is the person he wants ; truly he is jour only man 
for holding the cards. At six the carriages are at 
the door. The King is in one of them with Madame 
de Mont«span, Monsieur and Madame de Thianges, 
and honest d'Hendicourt, in a fool's paradise, on the 
stool. You know how these open carriages are 
made ; they do not sit face to face, but all looking 
the same way. The Queen occupies another with the 
Princess ; and the rest come flocking after as it may 
happen. There are then goudolaa on the canal and 
music } and at ten they come back, and then there ia 
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a play ; and twelve strikes, and they go to supper — 
and thus rolls round the Saturday.' 

The gentle, pastoral reign of Louise de la Yalli&re 
had passed away and Madame de Montespan had 
established her haughty and magnificent empire over 
the King's affectious. This brilliant woman, so 
fascinating of manner, so wonderfully beautiful, so 
highly accomplished and spirituelle, not only in- 
fluenced the society of France but that of all Europe. 
Under her auspices the court, in pomp, in splendour, 
snrpassed all others. With her the star of Louis 
XIV. rose to its greatest height, and with her 
it declined. She was a vice-queen reigning over 
the real one. In all things she assumed the manners 
of royalty; her tables were the most exquisite in 
■■ Paris ; none but the princes of the blood were 
allowed to have a chair with arms in her presence; 
ministers consulted her upon the afifairs of govern- 
ment, and the King entrusted to her the most im- 
portant secrets of the state. When she made a 
journey she was attended by a train of forty people; 
governors of provinces came forth to meet her with 
addresses ; and intendants presented her with boats 
painted and gilt like those of Cleopatra, luxurious 
with crimson and damask, and blazing with the 
colours of France and Navarre. Her love of osten- 
tatious luxury, of magnificent palaces, gardens, works 
of art of all kind, of splendour and pomp, was bound- 
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less ; it created VersaillcB and the grandest buildings 
of the age ; she was the patron and frieud of genius 
in every form ; the benefactor of the poor ; sorrow 
and miefortune never sued to her in vain; she was 
ever fearless in her advocacy of justice even to the 
opposing of the King's will; SJid, spite of her own 
lapse from virtue, she ardently admired that quality 
in others, and ever pi-aiaed and honovired it. On the 
other hand, tho lavish expenditure occasioned by 
her extravagance contributed largely to exhaust the 
treasury and to ruin the finances. 

From the contemplation of this gorgeous sinner 
let ua turn to another, and very different picture — to 
that of Marie de Babutin. But first let ub pause for 
a moment to gaze upon the delicious landscape 
of Bourbilly, her birthplace, as it is painted by 
Lamartine. 

' While hunting one day in the forest of Upper 
Burgundy, the chase led me accidentally to the edge 
of a wooded hill, from whence, appearing through 
the yellow leaves and transparent hue of autnmn, I 
beheld an extensive valley spread under my feet ; the 
basin was formed by emiling meadows, through 
which flowed a narrow river, boi-dered on either side 
by large willows, while numerous herds of red and 
white horned cattle were crossing at the ford ; the 
breeze from the surface of the water, as it turned the 
leaves, gave them a power of reflection aa if they had 
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been platea of silver; the murmuring stream, appar- 
ently without current, aeemed to issue from the vast 
shadow of an extensive forest, as if produced by the 
droppings of the mist from its innumerable branches. 
On the northern side it sparkled with the raya of the 
setting sun, aa far as the eye could follow its eonrae 
between high wooded banks, at one moment seeming 
to meet and encloae it, and again opening to afford 
it a passage. Excepting the grassy basin of the 
valley, nothing was visible but one unbroken forest, 
bounded by the horizon. The scene was canopied 
by a dark and cloudy sky, its stillness was interrupted 
from time to time by the soft lowings of a cow, which 
called back its adventurous offspring from the muddy 
banka of the river, and by the strokes of the wood- 
cutter's axe, felling large oaks at various distances 
upon the outskirts of the forest, and heaping the 
felled logs into heaps red as blood from the rays of 
the declining sun. Upon the borders of the stream 
smoke ascended from the fire of some charcoal- 
burnera in a distant glade, and rose to the clouds in 
a thick blue column, like the vapour of a fire watered 
by heavy dew. It waa the season and the hour when 
the mist exhalations which proceed from the woods 
hang about the greensward, rising and falling with 
the slightest motion of the air, separating, gathering, 
and glistening with the sun's raya, and resembling in 
their convulaive undulations the huge waves of some 
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tempeatnouB but ToiceJess aea. All at once I beheld 
emerging from this restless bed of fog, like the hull 
of a wreck struggling into port, the summit of a 
black tower, around which hovered a flight of rooks, 
uttering their hoarse cries j two additional towers 
gradually pierced the obscurity, and seemed to rend 
away and cast to the ground every shred of the misty 
winding sheet whicli enveloped them. Next followed 
the red square roof of the keep, then the long grey 
fa9ade of a dismantled chateau, pierced irregularly 
with windows of an unequal height, around the iron 
gratings of which the fog climbing up from the ditch 
had attached itself closely in separate tufts ; the 
parapet surrounding the moat was crumbling into 
ruin, and in many places had fallen into the stagnant 
water, which nevertheless served as a reservoir for 
oxen and other cattle. The drawbridge, the broken 
and useless chains of which hung above the door like 
the arms of a gibbet, was replaced by a stone cause- 
way, the ground floor was covered with unyoked carts 
and scattered sheaves of straw, while a peasant girl 
in wooden shoes threw com to some fowls on the 
steps of an arched gateway, the armorial bearings of 
which, mutilated by the hammer of popular revolu- 
tion, resembled the marks leil by a bullet upon a 
rampart wall, A single chimney sent forth thick 
volumes of black smoke ; throughout the vast ediGc« 
the windows, instead of reflecting the rays of the 
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setting sun from glass panes, were stuffed with the 
hay and straw of the last harvest, which protruded 
from their empty frames, and threahiug flaila re- 
sounded through the lofty guard room. It was evident 
that the chateau had been transformed into a farm, and 
by one of the vicissitudes to which such edifices, too 
vast for their rightful possessors, were subject during 
the paat century, the farm had once more become the 
ch&teau.' 

It was at this chateau that Marie de Babatin- 
Chantal, Baroneaa de Ohantal and Bonrbilly, was 
bom on the 5th of February, 1627. She was only a 
few months old when her father, the Baron de 
Chantal, died, fighting against the English in the 
Isle of Ehe. Five years afterwards she lost her mother, 
and from that time her maternal uncle, the Abb^ de 
Conlanges, became a second father to her. Her 
education, for those days, when young ladies were 
taught little more than to read, write, dance, and 
embroider, was unusually good, embracing as it did a 
knowledge of Latin, Spanish, and Italian ; and these 
advantages were cultivated throughout her life by a 
great love of reading. 

In the pleasant solitude of Livry, her uncle'a 
abode near Paris, she passed her girlish days, in the 
study of serious hooks and in the society of philo- 
sophers and Jansenists ; she thus acquired an eaxly 
power of reflection. At fifteen she appeared at ooiirt. 
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where she created a great sensation by her wit, 
beauty, and accomplishments. But her charm con- 
sisted not HO much in be autifnl regularity of features 
as in the wonderful expressiveness of that counten- 
ance which the pencil of Mignard has handed down 
to posterity. She was somewhat over tall, but her 
figure was good ; her voice was pleasing, her com- 
plexion clear, her eyes brilliant although small, and 
her hair was of the most beautiful blonde. 

' Know, Madame, if by chance you do not know 
it, that your mind so adorns and embellishes your 
person that, when you are animated by an unre- 
Btrained conversation, there is nothing on earth so 
beautiful as yourself. Every word you utter has 
snch a charm and becomes you so well ; the sparkle 
of your wit gives such a brilliance to your complexion 
and your eyea, that, although one may suppose that 
language should only affect the ear, it is certain that 
yours enchants the eyes ; and while listening to yon, 
although we may perceive that your features lack 
something of regularity, yet we are compelled to 
acknowledge that they possess the highest of all 



Thus wrote her friend Madame de la Fayette, 
some few years later. 

Surrounded by lovers and flatterers, her choice 
fell upon Henri, Marquis de Sevign^, a relative and 
protege of De Retz's, one of the handsomest of men 
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and the most courageous of soldiers. Unfortunately, 
however, to his physical perfections he united a 
feeble, unstable mind and dissipated habits. At 
eighteen Marie became his wife. But in a very little 
time he grew tired of her, and * carried on amours 
in every direction,' says Bussy-Eabutin, * and 
never with anyone to be compared with his wife; 
he respected without loving her ; and she, on the 
contrary, loved him without the power to respect.' 

The young wife was now introduced into all the 
gaiety and glitter of Paris. Poets wrote verses in her 
praise ; lovers sighed and languished at her feet ; but 
spite of the relaxing atmosphere she breathed, spite 
of a faithless husband, whose liaisons were notorious, 
not even in the most secret whisperings of court 
scandal was her name ever lightly uttered ; and to 
be pure in that court was to be a woman picked out 
of ten thousand. 

The most urgent of her lovers was her cousin, the 
celebrated Bussy-Eabutin ; but his unworthy passion, 
after repeated repulses, changing to hatred, he en- 
deavoured, in his * Histoire Amoureuse des Graules,' 
to tarnish the virtue which he had failed to conquer. 
As La Valli^re was, among others, ridiculed in this 
book, the author fell into disgrace with the King, 
and was exiled from court for many years. In 
consequence of these troubles, Madame de S^vign6 
forgave him, and their correspondence was renewed 
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with, at least an appearance of, cordiality on both 
sides. 

In 1645 she succeeded in enticing her husband 
from the allurements of Pajis to one of hia estates 
near Vitre, in Brittany. This spot (Les Eochera), 
from which so many of her most charming letters are 
dated, and which, more than any other, must ever be 
connected with her memory, has been thus pictured 
by the same author who described Bourbillj : 

' The ch3,teau was raised upon an eminence, at the 
base of which murmured a small river, following its 
course between blocks of granite, rendered verdant 
by shrubs ; the few openings were darkened by the 
sweeping shadows of chestnuts, oaks, and beeches ; 
cultivated fields and green lawns,- dyed with the 
golden blossoms of the broom, were bordered by 
hedges of holly and thorn; wide plains lay to the 
left, bounded by a curtain of fog, through which 
occasionally glistened the rays of the sun on the 
surface of some pond. The melancholy of the spot 
communicated itself to the mind ; vestiges of former 
magnificence gave the house, notwithstanding, a 
stamp of antiquity and nobility. On the side of 
Vitre were long avenues, planted with rows of old 
trees and paved with large blocks of broken and 
mouldering stone. The building was and still is 
composed of a low keep, flanked by two towers, the 
comera of which were ornamented with heads of 
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monsters roughly sculptured in stone. A third tower 
contained the winding staircase, which was traversed 
at intervals by a ray of light falling obliquely through 
loopholes in the massive walls. Large bare halls, 
whose vaulted ceilings were supported by black 
beams, welcomed the young couple.* 

Here in 1647 she gave birth to a son, and the 
following year to a daughter, the afterwards cele- 
brated Madame de Grignan. 

In the meantime, her husband had returned to 
Paris and to his old dissolute courses, while she 
remained at Les Rochers, devoting herself to the 
training of her two children. A quarrel with the 
Chevalier d' Albret over a celebrated courtesan, known 
in the scandalous chronicles of the time as Lolo, 
resulting in a duel, put an end to the career of the 
Marquis de S6vign6, and left his wife a widow at 
twenty-five. 

All her thoughts, cares, and affections were now 
devoted to her children, or, rather, to her daughter ; 
for she had little or none to spare for her son. 
Perhaps there was little in him to inspire love. 
Ninon I'Enclos* summarised him thus : * He has a 

♦ There was a strange fatality about this woman in respect to 
Madame de S^vign^ : it was she who was one of the first to seduce from 
her the marquis's affections: her son became desperately enamoured of 
the frail beauty, who had not lost her charms at fifty ; and her grand- 
son, the son of Madame de Grignan, learnt the graces at the table of 
the evergreen Ninon. 
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80ul of pap, and the heart of a cucumber fried in 
Bnow ; ' while La Rochefoucauld said of him, that 
' his greatest ambition would have been to die for a 
love he did not feel.' 

For only one man after her husband's death did 
the beautiful widow ever evince any feeling of ten- 
demcBB, although it is said that even the Prince de 
Conti and the great Turenne were among her adorera. 
The exception waa the celebrated and unfortunate 
Fouquet. The sympathy wliich she feit and so 
nndisguieedly expressed for hia misfortunes was 
doubtless the cause of that dislike which the King 
always manifested towards her. Again, she was de- 
scended from a family who had fought on the side 
of the Fronde, she waa a "Priciev-m (and Louis ever 
had a moat profound horror of the aociety of the 
Hotel Rambouillet), and still worse, ahe secretly 
aympathised with Jansenism, and numbered ite 
supporters among her most intimate Iriends. The 
disfavour in wliich she was held at court repelled 
all suitors for her hand. 

But the beautiful widow's happiness, fortunately 
for her, did not depend upon such favour. She re- 
tired from the uncongenial atmosphere of Versailles to 
tlie quiet pleasures of domestic life, and amidst the 
delightful companionship of books and the still more 
delightful society of such women and men as Madame 
de la Fayette, La Rochefoucauld, Corneille, Tureime, 
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Bossuet, the Cardinal de Ketz, Pascal, La Fontaine, 
Ffinelon, Moliere, and above all of that daughter her 
love for whom amounted to idolatry, she passed a 
happy, joyous life ; sometimes at her hotel in Paris, 
sometimes at Livry, near Paris, sometimes at Lea 
Rochers, sometimes at BourbUly. But she ever seemed 
happiest in the old Breton chateau, amongst her 
woods and flowers and green alleys. Her love of the 
country and of Nature in all its aspects is a marked 
feature of her letters. How charming are such 
passages as these : ' I have come here (to Livry) to 
apend the last of the summer days, and bid adieu to 
the leaves ; they are changed only in colour — instead 
of being green, they are of the tints of Aurora, and 
of aa many diverse tints of Aurora as compose a rich 
and magnificent brocade of gold, which we might 
almost fancy more beautiful than their natural 
colour.' — ' I should be very happy in these woods if 
I had a leaf that could sing ; ah, what a dehghtfol 
thing would be a leaf that could sing ! ' — ' It is the 
triumph of the month of May when the nightingale, 
the cuckoo, and the linnet open the spring in our 
forest.' And thus passed away the young years of 
her life. 

That same court disfavour which had cdndenmed 
her to perpetual widowhood affected in an equal 
degree the matrimonial prospects of her daughter ; 
for although Mdlle. de S^vigne grew up to be one of 
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the most beautiful and accomplished girls iii France, 
yet, to her mother's intense mortification, she re- 
ceived no offers of marriage. At length, however, a 
match was made with the Count de Grignan, an 
ugly and unamiable middle-aged widower of two 
wives — not a very brilliant alliance for * the prettiest 
girl in France,' as Bassy-Eabutin used to call her. 
It has been said that Madame de Sevign^'s principal 
motive in selecting such a son-in-law was the hope 
that she would be able always to keep her daughter 
near her. But in this she was cruelly disappointed, 
as aLxteen months after the marriage the Count de 
Grignan was appointed lieutenant-governor of Pro- 
vence. It is to this separatiou the world owes the 
larger number of her charming epistles, in which 
from that date are contained the chronicles of her 
life. 

The pain this separation coat her is vividly ex- 
pressed in the following extract from her jirsi letter 
to Madame de Grignan (1671) : — 

' My grief would be very poor could I describe 
it to you. I will not undertake to do so. In 
vain I seek my dear child ; I cannot find her, and 
every step she takes removes her farther from me. 
Then I go weeping and feeling as though I should 
die. It seems as if my heart and soul had been torn 
from my body. What a terrible separation 1 I asked 
to be aloue ; they took me into Madame de Hou8«ct'a 
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chamber ; they made me a fire. Agnes watched me 
■without speaking j that was our bargain, I remained 
there, sobbing uneeaaingly, for fire houra. At eight 
o'clock I returned from Madame de la Fayette ; but, 
entering here, great heavens ! can you understand 
what I feel in mounting these stairs ? This chamber, 
which I was always in — I found the doors open, but 
saw all was vacant, all was in disorder, and your 
little girl, who so reminds me of my own. Can 
you understand all that I suffer ? Ail night I lay 
awake, oppressed by gloomy thoughts, and the 
morning light found me no more composed in mind. 
The afternoon was passed with Madame la Troche at 
the Arsenal. In the evening I received your letter, 
which put me in the highest transports.' 

Here are some delightful descriptions of her life at 
Les Bochers, vivid pictures of the chiteau life of the 
period :— 

' We read very much here : La Mousse has begged 
me to read Tasso with him. I understand Tasso 
very well, because I have a good knowledge of 
Italian : this is an amusement for me. His Latin and 
his good sense render him a good scholar ; and my 
practice and the good masters I have had render me 
a good mistress. My son reads to us trilies, comedies 
which he acts like Moli^re, poetry, romances, history : 
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he is very amusing ; he has a good understanding, 
and has found a way to prevent us from engaging in 
any serioua reading as we had at first intended. 
After he has gone we shall go hack to one of Nicole's 
beautiful moral pieces. — June 21, 1671.' 

' My son departed yesterday, very sorry to leave ns. 
There is nothing good, just, nor noble, with which I 
do not endeavour to inspire him, in which I do not 
endeavour to confirm him. He enters into all that I 
say good -temperedly and approvingly; but yon know 
the weakness of human nature ; thus I leave all in 
the hands of Providence, and reserve only the con- 
eolation of having nothing to reproach myself with 
upon the subject. As he has wit and is amusing, it 
is impossible that we should not miss him. We are 
going to commence a moral treatise of Nicole's : if I 
were in Paris I would show you the book ; yon would 
like it very much. We continue with pleasure oup 
readings of Tasso, and I dare not tell you that I hare 
returned to Cleopatre, and being happy in an nnre- 
tentive memory, this reading still amuses me. It is 
dreadful! but you know I cannot uffect pruderies 
that are not natural to me, and I am not yet arrived 
at that time of life when the reading of such books is 
forbidden me. I permit myself to be diverted under 
the pretext of my son having set roe the example. 
He read us some chapters of Rabelais and made 
UB die with laughter ; in return for which he took 
much pleasure in talking with me, and I believe 
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that he will not forget anything of my dlBcoursea. — 
JuJy 5,1671.' 

' Ton must know that yesterday as I was all alone 
in my chamber with a boob in my hand I saw my 
door opened by a tall good-looking woman, who was 
splitting her aidea with laughter, and behind her was 
a man who was laughing even more heartUj than she, 
and behind him was a well-made young woman who 
was laughing like the rest. So I also began to laugh 
without recognising them or knowing what they were 
laughing about. Although I expected Madame de 
Chaulnes, who was to spend two days here, it was uae- 
lesa for me to look at her— I could not understand that 
it was she; it was she, however, who brought Pomenars 
to see me, who on arriving at Titr^ had taken it into 
his head to give me a surprise. La Murinette, ih,e 
beauty, was of the party, and the gaiety of Pomenars 
was 80 extreme that he would have made sadness 
itself merry. Thej played at first at battledore and 
shuttlecock. Madame de Chaulnes playa aa jou do ; 
then we had a light collation, and then a beantiful 
walk, all the time talking of you. I told Pomenara 
that you were much troubled about his affaira, and 
that you had sent me word that provided he had 
only the present affair to encounter you would not 
be uneasy, but so many new injustices had been done 
hi m as to cause you much grief on his account. We 
enjoyed this jest until the long alley reminded us of 
a fall that you had there one day ; the thought of 
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which brought s,ll the blood into my face. We talked 
a long time about that and then about the gipsj 
language, and then afterwards of Mademoiselle du 
Plessis and the foolish things she said, and how one 
day, having said something very silly to yon, and her 
ngly face being very near to yours, yon made no more 
ado than gave her a box on the ear that made her 
stagger, and how I, to soften the business, said to 
her mother, " How rudely these little girls play ; they 
were so silly as to fight this morning. Mademoiselle 
du Pleasis teased my daughter and my daughter beat 
her; it was the funniest thing in the world;" and by 
this tiu-n I so delighted Madame du Plessis, that she 
was quite charmed to see our children enjoy them- 
selves BO much. This trait of good fellowship between 
you and Mademoiselle du Plessia, which I invented 
only to smooth away the boi on the ear, made them 
die with laughing. La Murinette very much approves 
of what you did, and vows that the first time she 
thrusts her face into hers, aa she always does when 
■he is talking, she will imitate you and give her 
a swingeing slap upon her ugly phiz. — July 26, 1671.' 
'At length, m:^ daughter, I am once more at 
these poor rocks. Can I look upon these walks 
again, these inscriptions, this little cabinet, these 
books, this room, without dying of grief? There 
are many pleasurable recollections, but some are so 
vivid and so tender that we can scarcely endure 
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them. All those associated with jou are of this 
nature. Cannot yon easily imagine the effect they 
produce upon a heart like mine ? In these moods I 
sometimes indulge in such sombre reveries that I 
emerge from them as altered as though by a fever. 
There I can dream uninterruptedly. I find both 
time and place and am free to do as I like upon the 
lawn of my garden. I delight in promenading there 
every evening until eight o'clock. My son's absence 
creates a silence, tranquillity, and solitude which are 
not to be found elsewhere. I will not tell you who 
I thiuk of, nor with what tenderness I think of her. 
We still read together Tasso, the admirable morality 
of Nicole, and the Cleopatre of Mile. Sendery to the 
late hours of the night, and I generally sleep over 
this reading.' 

* I have Just finished classifying my little library, 
and have accomplished the task in a single morning. 
I have brought a quantity of books here, and have 
aiTanged them to-day ; you cannot lay your hand on 
any particular volume, no matter what its subject 
may be, without wishing to read it entirely through. 
The first shelf consists exclusively of devotional 
works. What a prominent position for the honour 
of religion 1 The next shelf is entirely devoted to 
history ; the third to morality, the last to poetrj', 
tales, and meoioirs. Romances are excluded with 
contempt, and have therefore obtained undisputed 



possession of the small closets. When I re-ent«rthiB 
cabinet, I cannot understand why I ever leave it ; it 
would be worthy of you, mj daughter.' 

' The baron ia Iiere, and he scarcely allows me to 
stir abroad, so quickly does he introduce new subjects 
for our readings ; that, however, is only after he has 
done the honours of conversation. " Don Quixote,'* 
" Lucien," " Les Lettres Provinciales," — those are 
our boobs. I should like you, my child, to see with 
what an air and what a tone he delivers these last; 
he imparts to them a new Talue. His manner is 
delightful both in the serious and the gay. I beliere 
that that kind of amusement would divert you as 
much as the indefectiiilUe of matter.* I work while 
he reads, and we are so conveniently situated that 
we are continually going into the garden for a walk. 
— /u/y 23, 1677.' 

' We read a great deal, and my unretentive 
memory is quite a pleasure to me ; for Comeille, Boi- 
leau, Sarrasin, and Voiture are read over and over 
again, and yet never weary me ; sometimes we dive 
into the " Morales " of Plutarch, which are admir- 
able, the " Prejudices " and the answers to them ; 
not to mention a little of the Koran, if anyone 
wished it; in short, I know not what rountry we do 
not heat.— SepUmher 23, 1 080.' 

' The summer of St. Martin continues, and my 
'a CurtmiaD Btudics, lo whicb (L* 



walks are very long, and as I do not know tlie use of 
a great arm-chair, I repose mia corporea salma at 
fall lengtli in these groves; I there spend days all 
alone with only a single lacquey, and do not retiim 
until it is quite dark, and the fire and lights render 
my chamber cheerful.' 

' We lead such a regular life that it would be im- 
possible to be ill. We rise at eight o'clock, and 
usually until nine, when the hell rings for mass, I 
enjoy the freshness of the woods. After mass we 
dress, we exchange the courtesies of the morning, we 
gather flowers from the orange-tree, we dine, we read 
or work until five. Since my son has been absent I 
read, to save the weak chest of his wife. At five 
o'clock I leave her, I go to the delightful avenues, I 
take my books, change my seat, and vary the direc- 
tion of my walks ; a volume of devotion, and a 
volume of history— I go from one to the other ; this 
gives variety to my occupation. I reflect for a time 
upon God and His providence ; I think of my soul, 
dream of the ftiture, and at eight o'clock I hear the 
bell which summons us to supper. Sometimes, per- 
haps, I have sauntered to a considerable distance ; I 
rejoin my daughter-in-law in her pretty parterre ; wa 
form a little society in ourselves ; we sup while the 
twilight lasts. ... I return with her to the Place 
Coulanges, in the midst of her orange-trees, and I 
look with a longing eye upon the holy solemnity of 
the woods appearing through the bars of the bean- 
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tifiil gate which you have never seen. There is aa 
echo — a little voice that whispers in my ears.'* 

In these passages, as it has been pointed out by 
Lamartine, are the first germs of those fancies which 
a^rwards became the soul of Bousaeau's and Cha-- 
teaubriand'a writings, and which are the distinguish- 
ing features of all poetic minda of the present century 
— the subtle links and sympathies which bind the 
soul of man with the soul of nature, the revivification 
of the beautiful spirit of the antique poetry, that 
humanised the woods and the rivers and the very 
elements, feigning them to harmonise with our joya 
and Borrows, moods and passions. In reading down, 
the foregoing extracts the reader will remark to- 
wards the end a touch of melancholy as age begins to 
chill the joyous temperament with forebodings of 
death. 

But wherever her body might be, her thoughts, 
her heart, her soul, were always with the beloved 
one. Her passionate love of her child in its all- 
absorbing idolatry is unique in the history of the 
world. 

In 1G96, when she was seventy years of age, her 
daughter was seized with a dangerous and painful 
illness. At the first intelligence of this disaster, she 

* The ocha Ib aud to Btill eiiit (at Lm Bochen), % marbla ilal) Ea 
tiia partsrra indiciiiing vbsre the beluved luune «m m frvquraUy pIP- 
Douacwl t>f I lie fuoil moUiat. 
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Laatened into Provence. Night and day for three 
months she watched at the beloved one's pillow. As 
Madame de Grignan began slowly to recover ao did 
the tender mother's strength gradually sink. Twice 
did that mother give her child life — the second time 
by the forfeit of her own. But she died happily, for 
she died in those beloved arms, with her eyes resting 
upon the beloved face, carrying with her even into 
the arcanum of the grave the image which had never 
been absent from her 60ul in life. 

So all-absorbing was this passion that it left no 
room for any other love or friendship ; it was the one 
fervid spot in a character otherwise cold and even 
hard; throughout her hundreds of letters no other 
person is mentioned in terms of affection, aad few 
even in a tone of interest ; at times she even makes 
a jest of suffering, as vrhen recounting the cruelties 
practised upon the peasants who revolted in Brittany. 

Pure, but no prude, she never parades her purity, 
never casts a stone at a frail sister, never utters a 
Pharisaical thanksgiving that she ia not like unto 
them. She ia singularly open and ingenuous, and 
an enemy to shams of all kinds. She is above all 
things mocking, joyous, and witty; but beneath the 
brilliant surface there is a serious, almost melan- 
choly, vein of thought, and a sincere religious faith, 
that, without clouding her happy disposition, deep- 
ened with advancing years. Here is her simple 
confession of faith : — 
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' Tou aak me if I am always a little devout — ^I 
who have so little goodneas in me. Exactly ; that i 
what I am always ; and my great regret is that 
am not more ao. All the good I can claim for my. 
self is that I understand my religion and its meaning 
I do not take the false for the true ; I know what 
good, and what has only the appearance of goodneM 
I Lope that I am not mistaken upon that point, aoi 
that Gtod, having already given me good sense, wi 
continue to do so ; past blessings in some sort gui 
rantee those which are to come. Thus I live : 
confidence, mingled, however, with much fear.' 

Tarn we back to the earlier letters for the followiiq 
delicious morsel : — 



' I am going to write you the most astonishin^l 
news, the most surprising, the most marvellous, ' 
most miraculous, the most glorious, the most hew 
dering, the most unheard-of, the most singular, t 
most extraordinary, the most incredible, the moi 
unforeseen, the greatest, the smallest, the rarest, t 
most common, the most transcendent, until \ 
the most secret, the most brilliant, the most to 1 
desired — in short, an occurrence for which a p 
is to be found only in past ages, and then one v 
scarcely applies: an event that could scarcely 1 
believed in Paris, much less in Lyons: aa < 
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which makes everyone cry out " Mercy on us I " an 
event which overwhehns Madame de Rohan and 
Madame de Hauterive with joy — in short, an event 
which will come off on Sunday, when those who 
see it will not believe their eyes ; an event which 
will happen on Sunday, and perhaps not be ended 
on Monday. I cannot bring myself to tell it ; you 
must guess. I give you three guesses. Will you 
give it up ? Well, then, I must tell you. M. de 
Lauzun marries on Sunday, in the Louvre — can you 
guess whom P I will give you four trials ; I will give 
yon ten; I will give you a hundred. Madame de 
Coulanges says, " It must be very difficult to guess. 
It ia Madame de la Valli^re." Nothing of the kind, 
madame ; you are very provincial. " Ah, truly, we 
are very stupid," you say. " It is Mademoiselle Col- 
bert." Still further from the truth. " Then, snrelj, it 
is Mademoiselle de Crequi?" Wrong again. I must 
tell you after all, He marries on Sunday, in the 
Louvre, with the permission of the King, Made- 
moiselle—Mademoiselle de — Mademoiselle^cau you 
guess the name ? He marries Mademoiselle — on my 
faith, on my honoxu-, on my oath, MADEMoieBLLE — 
the great Mademoiselle — Mademoiselle, daughter of 
the late Monsieuk — Mademoiselle, granddaughter of 
Hehey the Fooeth ! — Mademoiselle d'Eu — Made- 
moiselle de Dombes — Mademoiselle de Moutpensier 
-Mademoiselle d'Orleans — Mademoiselle, first cousin 
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to the Ejng^Mademoiaelle, destined for the throne 
— ^MademoiBeUe, the only person in France worthy of 
MoHBiEDE ! There is a delightful subject for gossipt 
If yon exclaim against it — if you say that we hava 
lied — that it is all false— that we are laughing at 
you — that it is a good joke — that it is too silly even 
to be imagined — if, in short, you abuse us — we ehaU 
(Hily say you are right, for we have done aa much 
ouTBelveB.' 

Here is another admirable specimen of her viva- 
cious style : — 

' Behold me, to the joy of my heart, all alone in 
my chamber, quietly writing to you; nothing is so 
pleasant to me as that. I dined to-day at Madame 
de Lavardin's, after having been to hear Bourdaloue; 
the mothers of the Church were there — that is what 
I call the Princesses de Conti and de LongneviUe. 
All the feshionable world was at that sermon, ; 
that sermon was worthy of all who listened to it. T 
thought twenty times of you, and wished aa often 
that you were with me. Tou would have been de- 
lighted to have heard it, and I should have been stUl 
more delighted to have seen you listening to it. 
Monsieur de la Rochefoucauld received very calmly, 
at Madame de Lavardin's, the complJmetits that yoa 
aent him. There was a great deal of talk about yon. 
M. d'Aubrea was there, with his cousin de BrissBc. 
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He appeared to be much interested in joar supposed 
shipwreck, and spoke of jour courage. M. de la 
Kochefoucauld said that jou wished to appear bra?e 
hoping all the time that some one would prevent 
JOU, but not finding anyone, you were in the eame 
embarrassing position as Scaramouch. We have been 
to the fair to see a great she-devil of a woman, taller 
than Eeberpre by a head ; she waa put to bed the 
other day with two big children, who came into the 
world abreast ; altogether she is a very big woman. 
I delivered your kind remembrances at the Hdtel 
Eambouillet, and they send you a thousand in return, 
Madame de Montausier is in despair at not seeing 
yon. I have been to Madame de Puy-du-Pou's. I 
have been, for the third time, to Madame de Mail- 
laue's. I laugh at myself when I think of the plea- 
sure I take in doing these things. Finally, if you 
believe the Queen's maids to be mad, you will not 
be far from the truth. Eight days ago Madame de 
Ludrea, Coetlagon, and little Eouvroi were bitten by 
a little dog at Theobon's ; that little dog baa since 
died mad ; on which account Lndres, Coetlagon, and 
Eouvroi set out this morning for Dieppe, to bathe 
three times in the sea. It is a aad journey. Ben- 
serade was in despair. Theobon did not wish to go, 
although she also was slightly bitten. Tbe Queen 
ia only anxious to serve her, as one does not know 
what may be the consequence of this adventure. Do 
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you not think that Ludres resembles Aiidronieda 
For my part, 1 can see her fastened to the roci 
and TreviUej upon a winged horse, slaying ■ 
monster. 

' Here is a lot of nonsense, and I know uothio] 
nbout you ! You think that I know iastinctiyely a 
you do ; but I take too great an interest in yoi 
health and the state of your mind to be willing t 
limit myself to what I can imagine ; the most trifliof 
circumstances connected with those we love are a 
dear to us as they are wearisome to others. 
Vavinaux sends you a thousand kind remembrances: 
her daughter has been iU ; so has Madame d'Arpigon 
Tfll all this to Madame de Vcrneuil at your leisui 
Your brother has placed himself under the laws c 
Ninon ; 1 doubt whether they are good ones. Then 
are some minds to whom they are not worth muchi 
She corrupted his father. We can only recommetu 
him to Heaven ! When one is a Christian, or at leo 
vrisbea to be so, one cannot regard such condne( 
without grief. Ah, Bourdaloue ! what divine tmtli 
about death you told us to-day ! Madame de I 
Fayette was there, for the first time in her life ; sli 
was transported with admiration. She is delighte 
with your remembrance, and embraces yon with ft 
her heart,' &c. 



What an extraordinary mixing up of 
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motherly pride and tenderness, giantesses, raad dogs, 
and miscellaneous gossip ! 

Here are some extracts of a graver tone : — 

' You ask me, my dear children, if I am as 
enamoured of life as ever. I confess to you that I 
find in it much affliction, but I am atUl more dis- 
gusted at the thought of death. I consider it so 
unfortunate to end all my pursuits in that way that 
I would desire nothing better than to begin life all 
over again. I find myself engaged in a scene of 
trouble and confaaion. I was embarked in life with- 
out my consent, and I know I must quit it ; that dis- 
tracts me. And how shall I quit it? In what 
manner P By what door? When shaU it be? 
How shall it be ? Shall I suffer a thousand afflic- 
tions which will make me die in despair? Shall 
I lose my senses ? Shall I die bj' an accident ? How 
shall I be with God? How shall I present myself to 
Kim ? Will fear and necessity make mj peace with 
Him? Shall I have no other sentiment than that of 
fear? What may I hope ? Am I deserving of 
paradise ? Am I deserving of hell ? What an 
alternative ! What an uncertainty ! There is nothing 
so foolish as to jeopardise one's salvation ; bnt 
nothing can be more natural and more easily 
accounted for than the foolish manner in which I 
have spent my life. I lose myself in these thoughts, 
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and then find death bo terrible that I liate life more 
for leading me to it than I do for all the thorns that 
are sti'ewed in ita way. You will tell me, then, that 
I wish to live for ever. Kot at all ; but if I had been 
couaulted, I would have very well liked to have died 
in my nnrse'a arms ; that would bavt; relieved me of 
many troubles and very easily assured me of heaven, 
—March 16, 1672.' 

' I am BO astonished at the newB of the sndden 
death of M. de Louvois, that I know not how or 
where to begin the subject to you. This great 
Minister then, this man of consequence, who held ao 
exalted a situation, le moi (I) of whom, as M. Nioole 
says, was so extensive, who was the centre of so many 
things, is dead. How many affairs, designs, projects, 
secrets, interests to unravel, wars began, intrigaea, 
and noble moves at chess, had he not to make and 
conduct ! God, grant me a little time. I want to 
give check to the Dnke of Savoy, check-mate to the 
Prince of Orange. No, no ; not a moment, a single 
moment. Can we reason upon this strange event ? 
Indeed we cannot. It is iu our closet we must roBect 
upon it. This is the second Minister you have seen 
expire since yon Ijave been at Kome. ' Kothiug is 
more different than the manner of their deaths, but 
nothing more similar than their futures, and the 
hundred thousand chains which attached them botii 
to the world.' 



Here is a description of the death of the great 
Tureime :— 

' I address myself to you, my dear Count, to tell 
you of one of the greatest loasea that France has eyer 
sustained. I refer to the death of M. de Tui*eime, at 
which I am assured you will be as grieved and as 
disconsolate as we all are here. The news arrived at 
Versailles on Monday. The King is much afflicted, 
as everyone ought to be at the death of the greatest 
captain and of the noblest man in the world. All 
the court was in tears, and M. de Condom nearly 
swooned. Everything was ready for a pleasure ex- 
cursion, but all was abandoned. Never was a man 
BO sincerely regretted. All Paris and every person 
in it was filled with grief and agitation. People 
gathered in crowds to talk of and lament this hero. 
It was after three months of wonderful generalship, 
which people can never cease to admire, that the last 
day of his glory and his life arrived. He had the 
pleasure of seeing the enemy retreat before him, and 
on the 27th, which was Saturday, he ascended a little 
eminence to observe their march ; his design was to 
charge their rear. He wrote to the King at noon, 
informing him of his design, and had sent orders to 
De Brissac to have the prayers of forty hours.* He 

* A peculiar ritouJ of the Catholic Church. 
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mentioned in hia despatch the death of young 
d'Hocquinconrt, and that he should send a courier 
to acquaint his Majeaty with tlie sequel of the enter- 
prise. He seals hia letter and sends it at two o'clock. 
He goes up the rising ground with eight or ten 
people ; a ahot irom a cannon fired at random and 
from some distance off strikes him in the middle of 
his body, and jou can conceive the cries and lamenta- 
tions of the army. The courier instantly sets outj 
he arrives on Monday, so that within one hour tha 
King receives M. de Turenne's letter and the news of 
his death. . . . It is said that the cries of the soldierB 
might have been heard two leagues off ; no con^ 
sideration could hold them back ; they dt:manded 1 
be led against the enemy ; they craved to avenge thd 
death of their father, their general, their protector^ 
their defender; with him they had feared nothing^ 
but they would tenibly avenge his death, they wen 
furioua. . . . Listen, I beg of you, to an anecdote 
which is to me very beautiful ; it seems to me thai 
I am reading Roman History. St. Hilaire, thfl 
lieutenant-general of the artillery, stopped M. 
Turenne, who was going another way, to point out 6 
him a batt<?ry : it was as if he had said, " MonHietn 
halt a little, for it is here that you are to be slain." A 
that moment a cannon-shot carried away the arm c 
St. Hilaire, who had shown the battery and hilla t 
M. de Turcnae. St, HilaJre's son threw himself upog 
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tia father weeping and lamenting. " Silence, my 
child," he said to him ; " look ! " showing him M. de 
Turenue, stone dead, "see there what should make 
na weep for ever ; see there a loas which is irreparable." 
Without thinking of himself he was wholly absorbed 
in lamenting this great man. The nobleness of the 
sentiment drew tears of admiration from M. de la 
Rochefoucault. ' 

Here is the celebrated btory of Vatel's suicide : — 

* I have just learned what passed at CbantaJ in 
regard to poor Vatel, These are the particulars of 
the affair. The Eing arrived there on Tburaday night ; 
the walk and the coUation, which was served in a 
phice set apart for the purpose, and strewed with 
jonquils, were just as they should be. Supper wan 
served, but there was no roast meat at one or two of 
the tables, on account of Vatel's having to provide 
several more dinners than were expected. This 
affected his spirits, and be was beard to say several 
times, " I have lost my fame ; I cannot bear this 
disgrace." " My head is quite bewildered," he said 
to GourviUe ; " T have not bad a wink of sleep these 
twelve nigbta ; I wish you would assist me in giving 
orders." GourviJle did all he coxild to comfort and 
assist him, but the failure of the roast meat, which 
jraa not so, howeyer, at the King's table but at some 
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of the other twenty-five, was always uppermost in his 
mind. Goarville mentioned it to the Prince, who 
went to Vatel's apartment and said to him, " Every- 
thing is extremely well conducted, Vatel; nothing 
coald be more admirable than his Majesty's supper." 
" Tour highness's goodness overwhelms me," he 
replied ; " bnt I am sensible that there was a deficiency 
of roast meat at two tables." " Not at all," said the 
Prince ; " do not perplex j'ourself, all will go well." 
Miduight came ; the fireworks did not sQCceed, they 
were covered with a thick cloud of smoke ; they cost 
16,000 franca. At four o'clock in the morning Vatel 
went round and found everybody asleep ; he met one 
of the under-purveyora who was just come in with 
only two loads of fish. " What ! " said he, " is this 
all?" "Yes, sir," replied the man, not knowing 
that Vatel had despatched other people to all the sea- 
ports round. Vatel waited for some time ; the other 
purveyors did not arrive ; he grew distracted ; he 
thought there was no more fish to be had ; he flew 
to Gourville. " Sir," said he, " I cannot outlive this 
disgrace." Gionrville laughed at him. Vatel, how- 
ever, went to his apartment and setting the hilt of 
his sword against the door, after two ineffectaal 
attempts, succeeded in the third in forcing the sivokI 
through hie heart. At that instant the canietB 
arrived with the fish ; Vat<>l was enquired for to dis- 
tribute it ; they ran to his apartment, knocked at his 
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door, but received no answer ; upon which they broke 
it open and found him weltering in hia blood. A 
meaaenger waa immediately despatched to acquaint 
the Dnke with what had happened. The Duke wept. 
The Prince related the whole affair to hia Majeaty 
with an espresaion of great concern ; it waa considered 
aa the consequence of too nice a aense of honour ; 
some blamed, others praiaed him for hia courage. 
, . . However, Gourrille endeavoured to supply the 
loss of Vatel, which he did in a great measure. The 
dinner waa elegant, the collation the aame. They 
sapped, walked, hunted ; all was perfumed with 
jonquils. All was enchantment. — Aj}ril 26, 1671.' 

The following is a capital story, and one highly 
eharacteriatic of the age : — 



' The Archbishop of Rheims waa returning from 
St. Germains yesterday at a great speed ; it waa a 
whirlwind; he fancied himself a great lord, but his 
people believed him to be greater even than he did 
himself. They paaaed through Nanterre — "(m, ira, 
tra I " They meet a man on horseback : " Make way, 
make way !" The poor man tries to get out of the 
way, but his horse will not, and at last the coach and 
the six horses are overturned upon the heads of man 
and horse, and pass over them, anil, more than that, 
roll orer and over upon them. At the same time the 
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man and the horse, instead of being content with 
being run over and crippled, miraculously extricate 
themaelves, remount the one upon the other, and 
tate to flight, while the lacqueys of the archbishop, 
the coachman, and even the archbishop himself, cry 
oat " Stop ! stop that rogue- — that we may give him 
a hundred blows ! " In telling the story the arch- 
bishop said, " If I had caught the rascal I woald 
have had his arms broken and hia ears cut off ! " ' 

Of these letters Lamartine has said very beauti- 
fully that thej are 'the classic of closed doora. 
Above all, it is a book more suited to old age than to 
the opening years of life ; it does not possess enongh 
of passion to satisfy youth. Before it can give na 
pleasure the first heat of life most be subdued or 
deadened by the progress of time. It is the book for 
the evening, and not for the early dawn. It has a 
subdued light: it abounds in shadows, reveries, & 
sort of ra^e repose, and the calmness of the setting 
Bun. It suita the period when men, ceasing all desire 
to advance or to act, seat themselves before the door 
or at the fireside, to discourse in a low voice of tlie 
events and crowds that occupy the world, without 
being tempted to mingle with them again. It islesti 
life than a conversation upon life. This book re- 
freshes after the heart has been exhausted by tho 
emotions of the day— it is the volume of repoae.* 
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MADAME BE MAJNTENON, AND THE LAST 
YEARS OF LOUIS XIV. 



MABMONTEL'a remark, that — througtout liia life 
Loaia XIV. waa always governed, either by his min- 
isters or his miatresaes, ia profoundly true. Pro- 
bably no important act of that long reign emanated 
from the unbiassed judgment of the monarch — the 
most absolute that ever reigned over France. The 
influence of Fouquet, of Colbert, and of Lonvois was 
great, but that of La Valliere, of Montespan, of 
Maintenon, so moulded the inward and the outward 
life of their royal master that the reign of each of 
these favourites made a distinct epoch in his. That of 
the first was idyllic ; its home was the sunlit glades, 
the umbrageous groves, the bosky della of the woods 
of YerBailles, as yet untrammeled by the gardener's 
art or denaturalised by the vast palace that now riaea 
amongst them. What elae could be the gentle reign 
of sweet Louise de la Valliere ? The second waa 
gorgeous, magnificent, Oriental, a glittering of jewels, 
a clashing of cymbals, a braying of trumpets, and a 
pseau of victory, auch as befitted the puissance of the 
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haughty Duchesse de Montespan. The third and 
last was sombre, fanatic, a penitential paalm, broken 
by the hollow moans of a famishing, persecuted people, 
by the death-cries of the wounded and the hurried 
tramp of flying soldiers ; then the death-dirge — the 
fiineral pall descends, and all is over. Thus the 
history of his mistresses is the history of Louis 
XIV. and his reign. 

To the name of Madame de Maintenon, howeTer, 
the epithet ' mistress ' must be applied in a broader 
and more honourable sense than to the names of her 
predecessors : in her case we should rather use the 
term 'wife,' as there can be but little doubt that such 
was the relation she held towards the King. Perhaps 
there is no more extraordinaj-y history upon record 
than that of this woman, who, after being bom in a 
prison, and passing through so many strange phases 
of life, rose from the depths of positive destitution to 
be the queen, in all but name, of one of the proudest 
monarchs who ever wielded sceptre. 

Fran9oise d'Aubign^ was descended from on 
ancient and honourable family of Anjou. Her grand- 
fa ther was the celebrated Theodore Agrippad'Aubign^ 
an infiexible Huguenot, and the Mend and compan- 
ion of the great Henry. Her father. Constant 
d'Aubigne, was a black sheep, who acquired wealth 
and consideration at Court for betraying to Loaia 
Xni. the confidence of the Huguenots during the 
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siege of Rochelles ; on accotuit of which treachery hia 
father dismherited him and never looted upon liia 
iace again. A man of dissipated and extravagant 
habits, he soon ran through his ill-gotten riches, and 
perceiving no prospect of renewing his fortune in 
France, he proposed to emigrate to Carolina. Having 
been discovered, however, in treasonable corre- 
spondence with the English Government, be was 
arrested and imprisoned in the ChS,tean Trompette 
at Boiirdeaui. 

Fortunately for him, unfortunately for her, 
Constant possessed a blessing he in no way deserved — 
a loving and heroic wife. She resolved to share his 
captivity, and by her presence hoped to soften its 
rigours. Through her solicitations he was trans- 
ported from the Chateau Trompette to the Con- 
ciergerie de Kiort in Poiton, in which neighbour- 
hood Madame d'Aubigne had friends and relations 
from whom she trusted to receive succour in her 



In this prison, on the 27th of November, 1635, 
nearly three years before Louis XtV., was bom a 
girl, who was christened T'ran5oise, after her god- 
father, Francois de la Rochefoucault, then governor 
of Poitou. The godmother was the daughter of the 
Baron du Neuillant, the governor of Niort, a lady 
destined thereafter to greatly influence the child's 



Notwithstanding the aristocratic sponsorB who 
honoured the cliristening, the days of both parents 
and children— for there were two other little onea 
besides the new comer — were passed in mbeiy, 
hunger, and ra^edness, until Madame de Villette, 
Constant's sister, hearing of their sad position, 
brought them help and toofc away the children to her 
home, the Ob&teau de Murcy, which was close at 
hand. 

But when the order came that Constant was to go 
back to the Chateau Trompette, the mother could 
not consent to separate from her hist-born. And so 
the first years of little rran5oiae'a life were passed 
within those gloomy prison-walla, the prison-yard 
her playground, her only companion the gaoler's 
daughter. One day, while they were at play, she 
showed Fran^oise a present that her father had made 
her. ' Look at this pretty present that my father 
has given me,' she said ; ' you are too poor to hare 
one like it.' 'That is true,' answered Fran9oise; 
' but I am a lady, and you are not.' 

She was only four years old when she made that 
speech, but even at that early age she had that sense 
of herown dignityand importance which characterised 
her throngliont her life. 

In 1C39, after endless solicitations, Madame 
d*Aabign^ obtained her husband's enlargement, aft«r 
which the pair, with their children, embarked for 
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Martinique, to try their fortunes in a new world. 
During the voyage little Fran^oise fell dangerously ill, 
and was at last laid out as dead. The body waa just 
about to be committed to the sea, when the mother, 
as she held it in a last, passionate, parting embrace, 
felt a slight movement. 'My child is not dead ! ' 
she shrieted ; ' her heart beats ! ' The little girl 
waa put back into bed and in a few days was restored 
to health. 

By what trifles are the destinies of men and of 
nations decided ! Had not the mother's heart craved 
for yet another embrace, or had the sailor, who was 
to have been the gravedigger of the sea, been but a 
moment quicker, the Edict of Nantes might never 
have been revoked, and the latter years of the reign 
of Lonis XrV. might have been wholly different. 
What wonderful events hang upon moments ! — upon 
some apparently insignificant life ! 

In Martinique fortune gave Constant d'Aubigne 
yet another chance. He acquired some large planta- 
tions, prospered, grew rich. After a time Madame 
d'Aubign^ bad occasion to visit France ; when she 
returned home, she found her husband once more a 
beggar : during her absence he had gambled away all 
that he possessed. After this he obtained a small 
appointment in a village of the island ; and there his 
wife devoted herself to the education of her children, 
but more especially to that of her daughter, who 
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already gave promise of more than ordinary talent. 
She taught her to read Plutarch and ancient history ; 
and, in order to habituate her mind to reflection, 
she obliged her to exercise it both in composition 
and in letter- writing, in which last accomplishment 
Fran^oise excelled throughont her life. 

The noble and devoted mother, who had herself 
been so schooled in adversity, desired to instil into 
the child's mind something of her own courage and 
fortitude. One day the house took fire. Seeing little 
Fran9oi8e weeping bitterly, Madame said reprovingly, 

* I thought you had more courage. Why should you 
weep thus for the loss of a house ? ' ' It is not for 
the house I am weeping,' answered the child quickly, 

* but for my doll ! ' The child is the father of the 
man — the mother of the woman. In those words 
were the germ of the future intensely selfish nature 
of Madame de Maintenon. 

The next event of importance was the death of 
Constant, which happened in lti45. Madame d'An- 
bign^ returned to France poorer even than when she 
left it. She was reduced to live by the labour of her 
bands ; but indefatigable as ever, she set to work to 
endeavour to reclaim some remnants of her liuaband's 
first fortune, to gather in old debts, to get for her 
children something of the heritage which had been 
left behind by Agrippa d'Aubign^. 

She once more, although imwillingly, for her 
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sister-in-law waa a Calvinisfc, confided her daughter 
to Madame de Villette, who readily undertook the 
charge. The result justified the mother's Catholic 
scruples, for Madame Villette at once proceeded to 
train her little niece in the doctrines of the Reformed 
faith. 

Tears of tribulation, of poverty, of successive mis- 
fortunes, of silent endurance, of living in the shadow 
of life, had hardened and chilled Madame d'Au- 
bigne's character into coldness and severity, beneath 
vfbich crust her virtues and affections were concealed. 
Madaiae de Villette, who had lived in the sunshine 
of life, was, on the contrary, smiling, tender, loving ; 
and so, child-like, the little Fran^oiae soon began to 
prefer this cheerful lady to the trouble-saddened 
mother, and to embrace all her teachings with the 
utmost docility. 

One day rran5oise refused to accompany her 
mother to mass. Madame d'Aubigu^, terribly alarmed 
for her daughter's salvation, vrith her usual energy, 
at once appealed to Anne of Austria to issue an order 
for the girl's restoration to her own custody. The 
order waa granted, and the young Huguenot was 
handed over to her godmother the Countesa de 
Neuillant, a zealous Catholic, to be brought back to 
the Catholic faith. But Prancoise was not yet to be 
converted ; so as a punishment for her contumacy 
she was set to perform the most menial offices, 
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among others, to measure out the corn for the horses 
and to look after a flock of turkeys. ' It was in the 
fiirmjard,' she used to say, ' I hrat began to reign.' 
Ah not even these degradations could hend her firm 
spirit, she was sent away to the Ursnline Convent 
at Niort. Strange to say, her Huguenot aunt, con- 
fident in the strength of her niece's convictions, and 
anxious to remove her from the painful position she 
held in Madame de Neuillant's house, consented to 
pay for her board while at the convent. 

Alaa for Madame de Tillette's confidence ! The 
arguments of the good abbess and her ghostly con- 
fi^seor proved ho potent that Mademoiselle d'Aubigu^ 
w.is, after a time, induced to formally recant her 
' errors,' and to become from that time forth a good 
Catholic, upon which her aunt indignantly withdrew 
from her all fm-ther assistance. Pious Madame de 
Neuillant, having thus preserved her goddaughter's 
soul, considered that she had fiilfilled her duty to the 
utmost, and left the body to do the best it could ; in 
other words, she declined to afford her any pecuniary 
aid whatever ; of course the good pious sisters of St. 
Ursula could not be further troubled with a person 
who wua p'^nnilesa ; so, her conversion complete, poor 
Fran^'oise was shown the convent door, outride which 
stretched u desert, friendless world. The only person 
to whom she could torn was her mother, who could 
scarcely feed herself, much leas her daughter. It 
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was a miserable, half-famished life, from which in 
a little time merciful death released one of these 
women. Yes, poor, heroic Madame d'Aubigne was 
at last permitted to lay down her cross and rest her 
weary head in the lap of mother earth. 

An evil training this for a young girl who had 
not yet reached her fifteenth year ! A training to 
wither the heart and to fill the soul full of bitterness, 
the flavour of which abides with us evermore ; ay, 
though Fortune thereafter empty down onr throats 
her cornucopia, filled with all the sweets of the earth. 
A childhood of privation is a poor preparative for a 
noble life ; little that is truly generous, tender, and 
merciful ever came from it, but much that is bard, 
cold, selfish, and hypocritical. 

Tor three months after her mother's death Fran- 
^oise remained shut np in a room at Niort-, existing 
Heaven only knows how. At the end of the three 
months pious Madame de Neuillant, afraid, perhaps, 
of some scandal falling upon her proselyte, paid her 
a visit, and shortly afterwards placed her at an 
Ursuline convent in Paris, From the cloister she 
octasionally passed to the salons of her protectress. 
Mademoiselle d'Aubign^ was beautiful, graceful, ac- 
complished, clever, spiritiielle ; she attracted the 
attention of the visitors, who were nearly all dis- 
tinguished and celebrated people. Among those 
who particularly interested themselves in ' la jenne 
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Indienne,* as they nicknamed her on account of her 
long residence in America, were Mademoiselle de 
St. Hermant, the Chevalier de Mer^, and Scarron — 
poet, buffoon, satirist, and monstrouB deformitj, who 
it was said had the free use of no member of hia body 
except his tongue and his hands. When a young 
man he had, in a mad carnival freak, personated 
a savage, and run naked through the streets ; being 
pursued by a mob and in danger of his life, he was 
obliged to conceal himself in a marsh ; a palsy, fi«m 
which he never recovered, was the consequence of 
this disgraceful freak, His appearance at thirty 
(three years afterwards) is best described in hia own 
words : ' My head is a little broad for my shape ; my 
face is full enough to make my body appear very 
small ; I have hairs enough to render a wig unne- 
cessary ; I have many white hairs, in spite of the 
proverb. My teeth, formerly square pearls, are now 
wood-coloured, and will shortly be slate-coloured. 
My legs and thighs first formed an obtuse angie, 
afterwards an equilateral angle, and at length an 
acute one ; my thighs and body form another ; and 
my head, always dropping upon my breast, makes 
me a pretty good representation of the letter Z. I 
have got my arms shortened as well as my legs, 
and my fingers as well as my arms. In a word, 
I am an abridgmtnt of human miseries.' But fijr 
all this he was gtiy, «un« »aii,ci, and for ever jeat- 
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ing upon and laughing over his eafferinga and hia 
hideousnese. 

This deformity fell in love with beautiful fifteen- 
jear-old Fran5oiae d'Aubign^ ! He was witty, kind, 
generous, compassionated her sad position and offered 
her his hand, and, marvellous to relate, she accepted 
it ! Even allowing her to have been frigid by tem- 
perament, what must she not have suffered of pri- 
vation, of misery, of the bitter humiliations of poverty 
and dependence, to have sold her young life to this 
paralysed creature for a home 1 

She was just sixteen at the time of her marriage. 
'The new wife,' says Saint-Simon, ' pleased all the 
company who frequented Searron's house, which was 
very numerous and of all kinds ; it was the fashion 
to go there — wits, courtiers, citizens, the highest and 
most distinguished personages of the day ; and the 
charms of his wit, of his knowledge, his imagination, 
and of that incomparable gaiety, always fresh amidst 
all hia afflictions, that rare fecundity and pleasantry 
of the best taste that we still admire in his works, 
attracted everybody to his house.' 

Whether Madame Scarron kept herself immacu- 
late in the midst of this noble, brilliant, and not 
particularly moral society, has been the subject of 
much argument upon the part of her biographers 
and of the chroniclers of the time. There is no 
^positive evidence against her, if we put aside the 
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Tenomoas pasquinades, "wliiclL, according to Famian 
fashion, were issued in her days of greatness, and 
a very broadly stated unquotable charge of Ninon 
I'Enclos'. But there is certainly a very lai^ 
amount of circumstantial evidence. She was the 
bosom friend of all the Aspasias and Lfuses of 
Paris, particularly of Ninon I'Enclos. On the otber 
band, it may be ui-ged that such people were not only 
tolerated but received in all the society of the time ; 
and that as queen of the literary coterie of vrhich 
her husband was the king, and of which these women 
were the wittiest ornaments, it would have been 
impossible for her to have neglected them. 

Sca.ndal gave Madame Searron as mistress to 
the all- con que ring Fouquet, as it did every woman 
upon whom be even cast his eyes. Her husband 
certainly received a pension from him, as many other 
clever people did ; she conducted all the transactions 
between them, for which purpose she frequently 
visited his bouse ; begged many favours for her friends 
and relations ; \a which may be added that her portrait 
hungbesiJo that of La Valliere at Vaux; but the two 
letters attributed to Madame Searron, which would 
prove a cnlpable intimacy between thera, bear no 
signature, are quite different in style from her recog- 
nised epistlea, and are among those which Fouquet 
Holcmidy swore to be forgeries at a time when their 
authenticity could not in any manner alfect the sen- 
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tence already pronounced upon hira. In some un- 
doubtedly genuine letters lier husband expresses 
somewhat strong suspicions of her fidelity, and in one 
applies to himself an tmmiatakable epithet ; although 
in many, not so well- authenticated speeches, which 
have been handed down to posterity, he greatly 
eulogised her modesty and virtue. 

But, be all this as it may, she was prwdejii, strictly 
preserved the outward forms of decency, and 
was at all times exact in the performance of 
religious observances. She won great influence over 
her erratic husband, and exercised it for good; from 
the time of their marriage bis writings became less 
gross and immoral, and the conversations at his re- 
unions somewhat purer. 

Nine years was the period of this strange union, 
and then Scarrou died. Incori'igible jester to the 
last, his almost parting words were, ' I never thought 
it was BO easy a matter to laiigh at the approach of 
death.' But, nevertheless, be was greatly troubled 
about the future of his young wife, to whom he was 
tenderly attached. 

Grim Poverty, which had been kept at bay during 
these nine years of married life, once more pounced 
upon his victim. Scai-ron possessed no more than 
he derived from the productions of his pen and the 
bounty of his friends, and all such means died with 
liiin. More scandals against poor Fran^oise; Fou- 
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quet again, and the Marquis de Villarceaus. She 
retired once more to the Ursuline convent in the 
Rue St.-Jacques, where she was suddenly surprised 
hy the Queen renewing in her favour her husband's 
pension, with an addition of five bnndred francs : 
after which she retired to the hospital of the Place 
Eoyale, lived an irreproachable life in the exercise of 
charity and religion, and was received at the Hotel 
d'Albret and at other great honses, where her gfrace- 
fill, pleaaing, and refined manners rendered her a 
universal favourite. 

The key-note of her conduct at this period is to 
be found in her own words, written just after the re- 
newal of her pension : ' I was raised a hundred points 
above interest. I sovght for /lonimr.' Whatever 
might or might not have been her youthful indis- 
cretions, she had now rigidly renounced them ; to be 
esteemed, honoured, was her ambition. Marriage with 
a. man of high rank and great fortime was now offered 
her, which she refused on account of his libertine 
character, and because she could neither love not 
respect him. We have all our peculiar ambitions ; the 
widow Scarron had hers, truly a laudable one, which 
VBM to be more respectable than her contemporarieB. 

This refusal greatly offended her patrons and 
patronesses, who considered that, being poor, she had 
no right to take upon herself the judgment of what 
would constitute her happiness. About the satoa 
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time the death of Anne of Austria deprived her of 
her pension and reduced her to a state of destitution. 
The Duchesse de Richelieu offered her a home in her 
own residence, which Madame Scarron gratefally 
declined, and retired once more to the Urauline con- 
vent of the Rue St.-Jit.cque9, 

In this refusal, and in the following letter written 
to the same lady upon the subject of the proposed 
marriage, the self-contained power and pride of 
her mind are painted in strong colours : — 

' Madame, — I awear to you in the presence of God, 
that even if I had foreseen the death of the Queen, I 
would not have accepted that offer. I should have 
better loved my liberty — I should have respected my 
indigence. My Mends are very cruel, Madame : they 
blame me for having rejected the proposal of a man, 
rich and well-bom, it is true, but without mind and 
without morality. .... If the refusal were again to 
be given, I would again give it, notwithstanding the 
profound misery with which it has pleased Heaven 
to try me. I have fully consulted with myself, 
weighed everything, seen everything.' 

Such language may soand strange from her who 
could marry Scarron ; but she was then a girl, she 
was now a woman. Besides, Scarron, with all hia 
faults, was a man of intellect, and in one of her 
letters she does an affectionate justice to his many 
good qualities. ' M. Scarron,' she writes, ' had that 
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cheeifulness wLicli all the world knows, and that 
kindness of taind which few gave him credit for. He 
was neither outrageoualy nor naturally vicioue ; he was 
of undoubted probity and unexampled disinterested- 
ness.' On the other hand, this suitor, whose name 
does not transpire, she describes as destitute of talent, 
as rendering himself ridiculous, as loving nothing 
but his pleasures; 'devoted to women, the dupe of 
hia friends, haughty, passionate, avaricious, and 
prodigal.' 

Madame Scarron was intensely proud, not greedy 
of wealth, but of ' \<fiKimr : ' such a nature would natu- 
rally revolt from such a man as she describes. 

She applied to the King for a renewal of her 
pension, but in vain ; one by one her friends fell from 
her, and destitution again threatened her. She waA 
about to accept a small post in the train of Made- 
moiselle d'Auniale, who was on the point of leaving 
France to wed the King of Portugal, when she was 
advised to seek an interview with Madame de Mon- 
tespan, whom she had frequently met in society. 
The interview was obtained, and the Duchess, deeply 
moved by the widow's sad story, undertook to pre- 
sent a petition to the King, and to use her utmost 
endeavours to get it granted. 

' What the widow Scarron again ! ' exclaimed 
the King. 

' Sire,' replied De Montespan, with generotu 
warmth, 'you should long ago have ceased to hemr 
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her apohen of. It is astonialiiiig that your Majesty 
has not yet listened to a woman whose ancestors 
ruined themselves in the service of yours.' 

Never did i/t>w, Madame de Maiittenonj in the daya 
of -^mir power speak so boldly and fearlessly for your 
closest friend, much less for a comparative stranger. 

It was impossible that so small a favour should 
be refused to the favourite sultana; so widow Scarron 
was preserved from a voluntary exile. The fortunate 
event was celebrated by joyous suppers at Ninon 
I'Eneloa', followed soon afterwards by a sudden return 
to devotion and by constant attendance at the sermons 
of Bourdaloue. 

Some three years passed away thus. 

We now come to the turning point of her career. 
Henceforth the bright aide of Fran^oise's character 
is turned away from UB, and we shall see only ita 
dark and base aspect. In the year 1669 she was 
solicited to take charge of some children of noble 
birth, the names of whose parents were not to be 
revealed. She at once divined the secret. Resolved, 
however, to be no blind agent, but a confidante, she 
wrote in reply, ' If the children are the King^s, I will 
do it willingly ; I could not undertake the charge of 
Madame de Monteapan's viiikout scruples. Tkux it is tlis 
King who must order me to do this. . . . Three yeara 
ago I should not have had this delicacy, but since 
then I have learned many things, which now pre- 
scribe it to me as a duty.' 
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Three years ago she woiild Lave been ready to 
have charged herself with the children of any adul- 
terous pair; but since she had become pioua her 
conscience would permit her only to undertake thoae 
of the King, and then only by his Bpecial order 1 
This ia the plain meaning of the sentence. The eon- 
stant exercise of the o^ces of religion — very conve- 
nient substitutes for the spirit — seems to be a perfect 
grindstone to worldly wisdom ; thus it is, I preaumft, 
that all clericals, whether called monks, parsonB, 
bishops, or ministers, are ever keenly alive to their 
own interests. The cloven foot of hypocrisy, vilest of 
all vices, was beginning to peep forth from beneath 
the widow's petticoat. 

Her ecrvples would thus bring her into immediate 
connection with the King, his command would make 
her his confidante, and place him, as it were, under 
an obligation to her. Madame Snarron's scruples were 
respected and gained for her all that she required. 
She vras established in a house at Yaugirard ; carri- 
ages, horses, and servants were provided for her use. 

Madame de Sevign^ thus writes of her at thia 
time: — 

' We supped again yesterday with Madame Scantm 
and the great Abb^ Tfitu at Madame De Coulanges'. 
We had a great deal of chat, in which yon had your 
share. We took into our heads to conduct Madame 
Scarron home, at midnight, to the verj- farthest end 
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of the rauboTirg St. Germam, a great way beyond 
Madame de la Fayette's, almost as far as Taugirard, 
and quite in the country, where slie lives in a large 
handsome house, the entrance of which is forbidden 
to everyone. With a large garden and beautiful 
and spacious apartments, she has an equipage, ser- 
vants, and a genteel table ; dresses neatly but ele- 
gantly in the style of a woman who associates with 
people of rank. She is amiable, handsome, good, 
free from affectation, and, in a word, an excellent 
companion.' 

It must be borne in mind that the King's amour 
with Madame de Montespan was as yet a secret from 
the world. Even the nurses did not know who were 
the parents of the children they had charge of. 
Madame Scarron visited the house in disguise, carry- 
ing under her cloak food, linen, and necessaries, and 
used every precaution to preserve the mystery. 
Neither did she at this time show the slightest dis- 
approbation of the adulterous connection. On the 
contrary, she was the bosom friend of Madame de 
Montespan, and never lost an opportunity of praising 
her to the King when she was admitted to his society, 
which was seldom. The royal favourite was grateful, 
and did much to show her gratitude. 

The Maintenon estate was for sale ; its proximity 
to Versailles would render it a most convenient resi- 
dence for the royal children and their guardian, and 
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Madame de Jlonteapan begged the King to pTiroba^e 
it and bestow it upon Madame Scarron, But Louis 
disliked her ; she had been mixed up with the society 
of the Fronde, of which he had shuddering remem- 
brances ; she was a Prccieuae, and Louis, ill educated 
himself, hated learned women. 

There had been too much done aJready for ' that 
creature,' he said angrily ; he could not understand 
Madame de Montespan's fancy for her ; to him she 
was insupportable. Wearied at last, however, by his 
mistress's importunities, he consented to grant this 
favour, provided that he should never again look upon 
the widow's face. 

But time and accidents work wonders. M. da 
Maine, one of the children, was lame. Madame de 
Maintenon — she had now assumed that title — took 
him into Flanders, in order to obtain the advice of » 
celebrated physician and the benefit of certain me- 
dicinal waters. She wrote long letters to her pa- 
troness, in which she very graphically described the 
incidents of her journey. These letters were shown 
to the King ; he was pleased with them ; his pre- 
judices against the widow gradually gave way, and 
upon her return she was admitted more freely to tlie 
royal presence, sometimes passing whole evenings 
in the society of Louis and his mistress. Madame 
de Montespan was full of vain and capricious ha- 
mours, which at timea sorely tried the patience of 
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her royal lover, who by-and-by found a consolation in 
talking over such annoyances with the sympathising 
jou-yemaiiie, whose conversation he discovered to be 
quite charming. At length Madame de Montespan 
began to grow uneasy, jealous, under which inflnencea 
her humoura became more violent and unbearable 
than ever. She proposed to the widow a marriage 
with a man of high rank ; but something far grander 
was beginning to loom upon Madame de Maintenon'e 
vision. The King began to grow weary of quarrels 
and reproachea, and attached himself more and more 
to her society. She began to feel her power, and 
gradually withdrew from the mother all control over 
the management of the childi-en, refusing to take any 
orders concerning them except from the King himself, 
Here is a portrait of her drawn by a contem- 
porary at about this time, or perhaps a little later: — 

' I can scarcely describe Madame Searroa ; the 
word prude would be applicable to her, but that is a 
mere shade. She is at once a bigot and a litl e»prit. 
She is naturally very formal and straitlaced, but 
nevertheless she has been seen acting the very 
humble servant of Madame de Montespan, her reader 
and submissive friend. She is of a piety which 
appears all of a piece, alike stiff and inflexible ; yet 
notwithstanding this piety has become supple beneath 
the will of the Xing. Madame Scarron is an admir- 
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foacaalt, revived all the scandalous stories which had 
been circulated against her nearly twenty years 
before. But the very virulence of the scandal pro- 
bably defeated its own object ; the letters which had 
figured during Fouquet'a trial were again brought 
forward, and as Maint-enon could easily prove these 
to be forgeries, they served only to invalidate the 
other charges. Writing to her brother about this 
time, she says : ' All are mad against me, and do every- 
thing in their power to injure me; if they do not 
succeed we shall langh at them ; if they do, we will 
endnre with fortitude.' Determined, strong-minded, 
prepared for either fortune, she calmly faced her 
enemies — and conquered. In testimony of his dis- 
belief in the vile stories circulated, Louis created her, 
in 1680, second lady in waiting to the Danphioe. 
One of the first uses she made of this position was to 
win the assistance of that princess to bring about: a 
permanent separation between the King and De 
Montespan. 

Her star was now in fuU ascendant ; the esteemed 
and honoured friend of the Queen and the Danphine, 
and the companion for four or five horn's each 
evening of the King, who took great pleasure in ber 
conversation, which was so admirable for its well- 
chosen language, its sagacity, terseness, great know- 
ledge of the world, and brilliant wit, the whole so 
intoned with reverential piety. Added to these charms 
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of the mind wure the well-preserved remains of tar 
youthful beauty, an infinite grace and ease of de- 
meanour, and a certain pleasing deference of manner 
which she had acquired in her days of poverty, and 
which she still displayed in the royal presence. 

This was the period of Louis's amour with Ma- 
demoiselle de Fontanges, which the death of that 
lady terminated within a year. It does not appear 
that Madame de Maintenon's moral sense was in any 
way shocked by this intrigue ; nay, it would seem 
that she rather rejoiced at it, as a further loosening 
of the bonds which held him to De MontespaJi. Had 
the young girl lived, her reign would have been 
briet^ for although exceedingly beautiful, she was 
inanely insipid, and, being so, could never have ob- 
tained any permanent influence over the King, Such 
rivals troubled not De Maintenon, in whose designs 
passion found no place ; she aspired only to govern 
his mind. 

A few extracts from certain letters written to her 
friend Madame de Frontenac will display ia the 
fullest light the vile hypocrisy of her conduct at this 
time. ' The bounties of the King do not compensate 
me for the loss of my tranquillity. Madame de 
Montespan will have it that I seek to be his mistress. 
" But," said I to her, " he has then three ? " " Tes," 
she answered, " one in name ; that girl, Mademoiselle 
Fontanges, in fact; and you in heart." I repre- 
TOL. I. N 
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eented to her in all gentleness that she listened too 
much to her resentment. She answered that she 
was aware of my artifices, and that she was unfortu- 
nate in not having listened to her resentment, She 
reproaches me with her bounties and presents, and 
with those of the Eing, and tells me that she has fed 
me and that I strangled her. Tou know the truth of 
all this. It is strange that we can neither live to- 
gether nor separate. I love her, and cannot persuade 
myself that she hates me.' A few mouths later sha 
writes : ' She (Moutespan) flatters me, she confides to 
me all her desigus, consults me, and listens to me.' 

What could poor, jealous, passionate de Monteapan 
do against this cold calculating woman who met 
her most bitter repi-oaches with ' all gentleness,' aud 
who, while using every art to supplant her in the 
King's affection, professed to ' love ' her. 

There was a strange retribution in all this. It 
was in a somewhat similar manner that she herself 
had supplanted her friend La ValJiere. But in the 
present instance, to treachery was added the blackest 
ingratitude. Madame de Montespan had I'escued thia 
woman from positive destitution, and placed her in a 
position of affluence, had been her only true friend 
since her husband's death. 

In 1683 the Queen, who had conceived a great 
regard fur De Maiutenon, died in that lady's arms. 
This created a new tie to draw her yet closer to the 
King. Smote with remorse by the memory of the 
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Biifferiug that he had inflicted upon the gentle spirit 
of her who had passed away, to which among the 
women whom he loved or had loved could he turn for 
consolation with so free a conscience aa to her whom 
Mai'ia-Theresa had called friend? There are no 
grouuda for belieying that this communion ever 
eiceeded the bounds of propriety. That Louis 
frequently importuned her ia past a doubt, but she 
who could at fifteen become the wife of the paralytic 
cripple Scarron waa not likely to yield to passion at 
forty-five. Yet while she drew back from such 
advances, she did not finally reject them, as is proved 
by the following hue, which occura in one of her 
letters ; ' I send him away always afflicted, but never 
in despair.' Thus she strengthened her empire over 
his fickle affections, and tempted him into a more 
honourable mode of gratifying them. 

From the hour in which the Queen died, Madame 
de Maintenon proposed to herself but one object in 
life — ^to become the wife of Louis XIT. And in that 
object there can be but little doubt that she suc- 
ceeded, although no docwmen-tary eu^denM of the fact 
exiate. The historical evidence is contained in the 
following passage from Saint-Simon'a Memoirs : — 

' He,' the King, * passed tie first days after the 
Queen's death at St. Cloud, at Monsieur's, whence he 
went to Fontainebleau, where he spent the autumn, 
On bis return, it is said (for it is necessary to distin- 
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guish what is certain fi'om what is not) that tJie King 
epoTte more freely to Madame de Maintenon, and that 
she, venturing to try her power, skilfully entrenched 
herself behind her prudery and devotion ; that the 
King was not discouraged ; that she preached to him, 
and put him in fear of the devil, and that she played 
his love and her conscience with so much art one 
against the other tliat she bronght to pass that which 
our eyes have seen, but which posterity will refuse to 
believe. But what is very certain and very ti-ue is, 
that in the middle of the winter which followed the 
Queen's death, a thing which posterity will scarcely 
credit, although perfectly true and authenticated, 
Father la Chaise, the King's confessor, performed 
mass at midnight in one of the King's cabinets at 
Versailles. Bontems, governor of Versailles, firat 
vaXel de chambre in waiting, and the moat in the King's 
confidence of the four, served this mass where the 
monarch and Maintenon were married, in the pre- 
sence of Harlay, archbishop of Paris, as diocesan, of 
Louvois, both of whom had obtained a promise &om 
the King that he would never acknowledge this 
marriage, and of Montchevrenil, as the third witness.* 
(The date of this paragraph is 16^4.) 

If this statement, so positively laid down, be 
apocryphal, the whole of Saint-Simon's Memoirs mwt 
be doubtful and therefore valueless. 

The following letter, written to Madame de Main- 
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tenou, by Paul, bishop of Cbirtres, strongly confirms 
Saint-Simon's assertion :* 

' Love the King with all your heart ; be as submis- 
sive to him as Sarah was to Abraham. God has been 
willing that you should be elevated, loved, looked up 
to, in order to sanetLfy you, and that you, shall be 
raised into the place of queens ; and yet you shall 
have no more liberty than tbe wife of the humblest 
citizen. Tender yourself to all, to God and to the 
King for the love of God, who has chosen you for hig 
consolation, and to be obedient to him. The King 
is still too much inclined to regard vii-tue and per- 
fection as austere and repelling to nature. When he 
perceives in the person he most loves and esteems a 
joy and a freedom of spiiit, yet cojnbined with pure 
innocence, and an ardent love of good works, God will 
give him the grace to aspire to the same happiness. 
A faithful woman sanctifies an iufidel, what then shall 
she be to a Christian ? ' 

Madame de Maintenou now erased from her car- 
riage the arms of her first husband, substituting her 
own in their place. Apartments were given her at 
the top of the grand staircase, opposite those of the 
King ; here he passed several hours of each day, and 
wherever he went she was lodged near bim. 



■ This letter ia translated &om a FreDch iTork bearing the title 
Madame dt Maintenon (Lille, ]862, Sto.) The writer infomii us th. 
it is preBerved in the Arihiea dt SoaiUet, Ubrary of thti Loane. 
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Ministera, generals, the royal family, all were at her 
feet ; affairs of state, of justice, of religion, all were 
in her hands. ' What she was ; how she governed 
without interruption, without ohata^^le, without the 
lightest cloud, more than thirty entire years, and even 
thirty-two, is the incomparable spectacle which has 
been presented to the eyes of all Eiirope.' (St.-Simon.) 

And so the prison-born child, the keeper of 
Madame de Neuillant's turkeya, the friendless orphan, 
the destitute widow, the humble dependant of the 
King's mistress, became Queen of France in all bat 
name, and one of the controUera of the destinies of 
Europe ! 

For a time, unable to realise her downfall, Madame 
de Montespan still lingered about the Court, wearing 
away her heart with the sight of her rival's triumph, 
until that rival, weary of her reproachful presence, 
backed by the authority of the King, signified to her, 
that she had better retire from Versailles altogether; 
and, to give a sharper edge to the harsh mess^e, 
Madame de Maintenon caused it to be conveyed to 
her by her own son, the Due du Maine, a weak, nar- 
row-minded prince, who attached himself to the 
rising fortunes of his joMveman(e to the desertaoa of 
his mother. 

Haunted by that remorse which had at times 
troubled her even in her moat brilliant days, now 
increased a hundredfold by desertion and humiliation. 
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Madame de MonteHpa.n spent the weary remainder of 
her life wandering disconsolately from place to place, 
devoting herself to charitable works, but still banghty 
and imperious as when she ruled in the most brilliant 
court of the universe. By the command of her con- 
fessor she wrote to her husband submitting herself 
entirely to hia will and pledging herself to obey any 
command, however irksome, that he might put upon 
her. His only reply was an injunction that she 
should never more in any way make him sensible of 
her existence. 

Little by little she gave almost all that she pos- 
sessed to the poor ; she worked for them several hours 
a day, making theirs and their children's clothes. 
Her table, formerly loaded with every luxury, was now 
equally as frugal ; and her fasts were long and fre- 
quent; when her hours of prayer came she would 
retire into her cabinet no matter upon what she was 
engaged or what company was present. In all ways 
she mortified her 0esh ; her linen was of the coarsest 
and hardest texture ; her bracelets, garters, and 
girdle had iron points which frequently inflicted 
wounds upon her. She was tormented perpetually 
by fears of death and she kept several women for the 
sole purpose of watching her. She slept with her bed 
curtains drawn, her chamber lighted up with a large 
number of tapers, and her maids always about her 
whenever she woke she liked to hear them talking 
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cheerfully so that she might be assured that they were 
not drowsy. 

Such were the last years of the once brilliant De 
Montespan, her heart ever gnawed by remorse but 
never soothed by genuine repentance. She died at 
Bourbon in her sixty-sixth year, being, it ia said, even 
at that advauced age, in almost full possession of 
her matchless beauty. 

With this secret marriage may be said to com- 
mence the third and last epoch of the reign of Louia 
XTV. The first was troubled and obscured by the 
Fronde and the rebellion of the princes of the blood | 
the second was the greatest in French history, great 
in the splendour of its court, the grandeur of ita 
king, the nobleness of its literatiure, the commanding 
talents of its generals and ministers, the successes of 
ita arms. France might well in after years look back 
with melancholy pride upon that brilliant period and 
epithetise the central figure as 'la Grande Monarque'f 
for much as it is now the fashion to sneer at tliat 
agnomen, Louis was in those days a great king. 
But the third epoch was one of gloom and disaster; 
Conde and Turenne were gone, and victory no longer 
attended their country's arms; Colbert was deadi 
that great genius who, after the devastating civil 
wars, had rescued France from bankrujitcy, rerived 
her trade, given such an impetus to her manufactures 
aa thejr had never known before, and raised her fin&ncea 
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from the lowest to the highest condition of prosperity; 
and Louvoia, that war-counselling minister to whom 
France owed many troubles, but who, in spite of 
many failings, was still a great man, followed soon 
afterwards. And none were left to fill the places they 
had left vacant. 

And so with a scared conscience, with a haunting 
feeling of an ill-spent life, the present darkened by 
the dread shadow of the hereafter, the greatness 
of his youth fading day by day ae the faithful old 
servants dropped one by one, Louis became the mere 
tool of the priests and of a priest-ridden ambitious 
woman. What but evil could come out of the in- 
fluence of such counsellors ? Against the Huguenots, 
left in peace for many years by the Edict of Nantes, 
and then forming the most industrious, intelligent, 
and some of the wealthiest portion of the population, 
were their macliinationa first directed. They danced 
the cloven feet and the horns before the eyes of the 
superstitious king, and persuaded him that the only 
way to avoid them and to get to heaven was to root 
out heresy ; they flattered hia worldly pride by point- 
ing out to him the glory which would attach itself to 
his name by accomplishing a feat that had surpassed 
all the power of bis predecessors ; they painted the 
Huguenots in the blackest colours, reminded him of 
their revolts, their foreign alliances, how they had 
imposed laws upon their kings, and how by destroy- 
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ing their power lie would be more than ever absolute 
in aathority, since at present they, by their different 
Qsages and religion, formed, as it were, a state within 
a state. And he listened to the counsel of these 
wretched bigots, and the spirit of persecution was 
sent abroad. Little by little the Protestants were 
deprived of their civil rights. Bodies of troops, 
accompanied by a locnat swarm of monks, over^read 
the land, compelled the Protestants to renounce their 
faith, and put to death their preachers. But this 
was only the beginning, such crumbs of persecution 
did not satisfy the ravening maws of these worthy 
apostles of the merciful Saviour; and on the 23rd of 
October, 1685, the King struck a blow against her 
greatness and prosperity, from which, even at the pre- 
sent day, France has never wholly recovered. It was 
on that day that, yielding at last to the solicitatiooB 
of hia devout wife, and hie confessor La Chaise, he re- 
voked the Edict of Nantes, blotted out all the previous 
glory of his reign, and raised for himself a hideooa, 
blood-stained monuraent, in the Pantheon of bigola. 
The effects of this act of criminal madness are thna 
eloquently depicted by Saint-Simon : — 

* The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, without 
the least pretext and without any need, and the 
various proscriptions, rather than proclamations, 
which followed, were the fruits of that abominabte 
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conspiracy wliicli depopulated a fourth of the kingdom, 
ruined its commerce, weakened it in all its parts, 
delivered it over to the pillage of dragoonn, who 
authorised the torments and punishments by which 
thousands of innocent people of both sexes perished ; 
which ruined a great body of the population, de- 
stroyed a world of families, armed kinsmen against 
kinsmen to rob each other of their possessions and 
to leave the weakest to die of hunger ; which sent 
away our mannfactares to foreign nations, causing 
them to flourish at the expense of our own, raising 
among them new cities, which presented the picture 
of a vast body of people, proscribed, naked, fugitive, 
outcasts, without crime, seeking an asylum far from 
their native land ; which sent the noble, the wealthy, 
the old people, esteemed for their piety, their learn- 
ing, their virtue, people bred in every comfort, weak, 
delicate, to the galleys, in order that there might be 
only one religion ! in fine, which fiUed the provinces 
of the kingdom with perjury and sacrilege and with 
the groans of those unfortunate victims of error, 
whOe many others sacrificed their consciences to 
their possessions and repose, and purchased both 
by pretended abjurations, which compelled them to 
worship that in which they had no belief, and to 
receive in reality the divine body of the holy of holies 
while they were still firmly convinced that they were 
eating only bread, which it waa still their duty to 
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abhor. Such was the general abonduation, born of 
flattery and cruelty,' 

He goes on to say how the bishops lent them- 
selves to this impiona work, and used every means to 
Bwell the number of their pretended converts in order 
to gain for themselves the reward and consideration 
of the Court ; and how intendants, lieutenants, 
governors, soldiers, pursued the same course for the 
same object. 

' The King,' to again quote his words, ' received 
from all parts the news of these persecutions and 
conversions. Those who had abjured and received 
the communion were coimted to him by thousands — 
two thousand in one place, six thousand in another. 
The Eing applauded his power and his piety. He 
believed that the days of the preachings of the 
Apostles had returned, and attributed to himself 
all the honour. The bishops wrote panegyrics npOQ 
him, the Jesuits made the pulpits resound with his 
praises. All Franco was filled with horror and con- 
fusion, with triumph and joy and eulogy. The King 
entertained no doubt of the sinceiity of those conver- 
sions, ihe bishops took care that he should not, and 
beatified him beforehand. He swallowed this poiaon 
in deep draughts. He believed that he had never 
been so great in men's eyes, had never done ao tnoch 
in God's eyes to atone for his sins and the acoAdala 
of his life.' 
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All the mistreBses with whom he had lived in sin 
had uever wrought a tithe pai-t of the mischief brought 
about by this devout wife. Only one thing was 
wanted to content Madame de Maintenon's moat am- 
bitious aspirations — the public acknowledgment of 
her marriage ; but to this Louis, guided to a great 
extent by the counsels of Boasuet and Fen^lon, would 
not consent. Finding that point not to be gained, 
she, with her usual prudence, freely abandoned it, 
and by this self-sacrificing resignation established a 
further claim upon his love and confidence. 

In privat-e her conduct was haughty and severe ; 
even the King's daughters approached her with fear 
and trembling, and quitted her preseneei-seldom with- 
out tears. She received but few people, visited fewer. 
It was more difficult to obtain an audience with her 
than with Majesty itself. When she was at Versailles, 
people, even of the greatest consequence, who desired 
speech with her, could obtain it only by watching for 
her egress or ingress, and even then it was of the 
briofeat. If she were returning she walked towards 
her apartments while they were speaking, and upon 
arriviug at the antechamber, beyond which they were 
not allowed to follow, she would abruptly end the 
conversation and leave them. A few ladies to whose 
society the King was accustomed, and to whom he 
was partial, were admitted when he was absent, and, 
but rarely, a small number dined with her. Her 
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asiial daily routine was as follows : upon rising, after 
baring performed her deTotions, she -would go away 
to 8L-Cyr, a magnificent conventual establisliment, 
which she had founded in Paris for the education of 
young girls. There she would dine alone in her 
apartineut or with some favourite of the house ; dis- 
pense her charities, which were very large, amount- 
ing to between fifty and sixty thousand livres a year ; 
read and reply to the enormous mass of letters she 
daily received, principally upon church affairs, and, 
these despatched, return in time to receive the King 
at the hour in which he was accustomed to visit her 
apai+ments. At nine o'clock she partook of a light 
supper, after which her women pub her to bed, and 
that in the presence of the King and any one of the 
ministers with whom he might be engaged that 
evening, and who still continued their wort as before. 
At ten the King went to supper, the curtains of the 
bed were drawn, and Madame de Maintenon was left 
to her repose. When present at the Court dinners 
her manners were singularly unassuming, ceding the 
first places not only to Monseigneur, to Monsieur, 
and to the English Court, hut even to ladies not of 
royal blood. 

The King always showed her the greatest respect, 
more especially during their promenades and rides 
iu the gardens of Marly. Saint-Simon says : — 

' He would have been a hundred times more free 
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with the Queen, and with less gallantry. It was a 
respect the most marked, although in the midst of 
the Court. Their carriages moved along side by 
side, for she seldom sat in the King's chariot, in 
which he sat alone, while she used a sedan chair. 
If the Dauphine or the Duchesse du Berry or the 
King's daughters were in the suite, they followed or 
gathered about the cortige on foot ; or if they rode 
in the carriages with the ladies in waiting, they still 
remained in the rear. The King frequently walked 
beside her chair, always uncovered and stooping 
when addressing her or listening to her. At the end 
of the promenade he conducted her as far as the house, 
took leave of her and continued his walk or ride.' 

As she grew older she took up her abode at Marly, 
and no longer appeared in public; ^and when by 
chance one caught sight of her, one could see nothing 
but hoods and black wrappings.'* In her chamber, 
on either side of the fireplace, there were two arm- 
chairs, one for herself, the other for the King ; before 
each was a table, and in front of the King's table 
were two stools, one of which was for the attending 
minister to sit upon, the other for his bag. On busi- 
ness days the royal pair were alone together but a 
very short time before the minister arrived, and a 
still shorter time after he had left. During these 

* Saint-Simon, 
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councila Madame de Maintcnon read or worked upon 
tapestry, heard all that passed, but rarely spoke. 
Sonietimea the King would ask her adviee, which 
she gave with great circumspection. She never 
appeared to have any bias, or to interest herself for 
BJiy particniar person. But the minister had receiTed 
his instructions beforehand, for he dared make no 
proposition previous to having consulted her. Then 
followed much finessing between the two, she still 
appearing perfectly unconcerned and impartial, and 
yet almost invariably contriving to gain her proposed 
point ; and it was thus that three-fourths of the 
State affairs were decided — Louis imagined, by his 
sole authority, but in reality it was by hers. 

Little by little a sad change came over the Court 
of France ; the dark shadows of remorse and fanati- 
cism which haunted the King overspread its atmo- 
sphere and extingui.-ihed its brilliancy. Even from 
De Maintenon herself, the creator of this regime, a 
querulous plaint burst forth at times. In one of her 
later letters she says (writing of her royal sponse), 
' I am obliged to endure bis griefs, his silence, his 
vajwurs ; he often sheds tears, which he cannot re- 
press, when he feels greatly troubled. He has no 
convei'sation.' The courtiers were dull and half dead 
with env/iii. Literature L >st its joyousness j Moliere 
was dead ; Corneille, his genius passed away, wrote 
lugubriously ; La Fontaine pretended devotion, trans- 
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lated the Scripturea, wrote commentaries upon them, 
BJid penned an extravagant ealogj upon the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. Racine, however, waa 
in the height of hia fame ; he was De Maintenon's 
poet. It was for the use of her establishment at 
St.-Cyr that he wrote ' Athalie ' and ' Esther.' lu 
the latter production she herself figured aa Esther, 
De Montespau as Vaahti, Louvoie as Aman. But, 
with her euatomary heartlesa aelfiahnesa, she aban- 
doned ' her poet ' in his disgrace. 

Darker and darker grew the clouds that lowered 
over the closing years of that long eventful reign. 
Domestic troubles, the terrible and mysterious deaths 
of the Dauphin and Dauphine, the plots and cabals 
of the ba«tarda and the legitimates, an empty 
treasury, a beggared people, villages dejwpulated by 
war and by the Huguenot exodus, weak miniat«rs, 
incapable generals ; the crushing defeats of Hochstedt, 
Kamilies, Turin, Oudenarde, Malplaquet ; France, 
stripped of her conquests, suing for peace ; the Xing, 
broken la health, devoured by remorse, insidiously 
governed by a withered rheumatic old woman, cower- 
ing over the fire in the gloomy cell-like chamber at 
Marly, querulously complaining, weeping, groaning. 
What a change from tlie France of Colbert, of C'ond^, 
and Turenne ! What a change from the lover of La 
Valliere and Do Montespau ! 

But the end of all was at hand ; in August 1715 
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Louia waa seized with a fatal illness, in which, he 
suffered great agony, but endured with noble forti- 
tude. I>uring the Bad time Madame de Maintenon 
ehowed little or no sensibility; her eyes were dry, 
her face cold and resigned. A Catholic by profea- 
sioQ, and doubtless by conviction, she was by nature 
a Calvinist — cold, sour, fatalistic. Four days before 
the King's death she left him and retired to St.-Cyr. 
He took this much to heart, and never ceased asking 
for her until she was compelled to return. Two days 
after hia death she was again at St.-Cyr, calmly 
arranging her chamber and superintending the 
affairs of the establishment as if nothing had 
happened." 

Beyond a few of his immediate attendants Louis 
was little regretted, even by his own children. The 
nation 'trembled with joy.' Overwhelmed with 
taxation, crushed beneath the horrors of uuceaeing 
war, the despairing people offered up thanks to God 
for their deliverance ; a hideous nightmare of piie8t> 
craft, of war, of famine, seemed to have been lilted 
from off them. Louis had outlived hia age.f 

* Sbo hod shown a similar callonimeBH at the death of the Dauphins, 
tc whom ihtt hnil bIwiijb preteoUcd to be greatly attached. Sha ns at 
SU-C^ during tha agoBj of that nnfaitunale princess, although th« 
waa well nware that a fatal terinination to her illnesa was immiaeiit. 
WhoD the Ddi^Iuws and uStervanln the DuXe of Burgundy were attacked 
with scarlet fever (be King ettended upon both until the last hour, but 
Uadmne de Msintenun waa not with them. 

t H«r« ii a paefD upon Uw death of tlie King, written by a wltiloB 
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From the day that she finally returned to St.-Cyr 
her foot never again passed beyond its gloomy 
cloisters. Orleans continued her pension to the last ; 
bat in the hour that Loois passed away her star was 
Batterer, vhjch points diBtinctl; Sa the etat« of public feeling at bia 

Le Toubra-u dv Boi. Far J.-B. BdnBsean, 
FroQce, do ton tjran oniez ainsi le tombeao, 
Sar la mnuTuse foi fondsE son Hia.asol^ ; 
Qn'il B'MfcvB ftii-deBBUfl, anni da aolr flambsaa 
DanC il britla jadis I'Europe d^sol^e ; 
fto'il y foule k sea pieda un pauplo gdmiBaant; 
Qoe punr vurtue, au coin d'un marbni teiat de Bang, 
Le d^espoir, la mort, la fnienr et la faim. 
Y Toilent lour p&leiir de tombe4iaz fumSnurea ; 
Qn'arec la Tolupti lea nmoors adultires 
S'empreBSfinC d'y gTaver sea crimss but I'airain ; 
EC qua la halDe j trace, ea hideux earai^tires, 
Ce title aSieiii: Cigit UJUau du genre hmaata. 
8i la France, an moment qne ta conrse est finie, 
Na pleure point, Lanis, ne t'en £binne paa ; 
Sea yeux b^go^B de pUurs pendant touto ta vie 
Se tioUTent Apuiste au jour da ton tiipas. 
Id giC de qui lea ^ts 
HouB ont touB rendus miairftblffl ; 
Qn'il aille droit an paradie, 
Et aon conseil 4 tons les diablel. 

Ci g!t le pira dea irapota, 

DiBona-lui des palenijtres ; 

B'il eat en haut pour son repoa, 

n y est aussi pour le nitre. 

A Sttint-Denia commo k Vepaailles, 

II eat aana i^iEur et aans entniilles.* 

• Alluding to the cnatom of taking out tho hoarts of the rojal 
lamil; and borjtng them Bepuatelj, aod to tha pioceBa of embulmii^. 
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ertingnished, and the great world thought of her no 
more. She received but few visitors, only those with 
whom she had been intimate at Marly. The Due da 
Maine, however, for whom her atfection never cooled 
and whom to the last she called her ' Mignon,' spent 
three or fonr hours with her in each week. And 
when the Queen of England was at Saint-Germain 
ehe also paid her a weekly visit, and dined with her. 
Saint-Simon tells us that there was no distinction 
between the seats of the two ladies, who sat (rts-d-vMr ; 
that after coffee was served and tlie attendanta, 
young girls of the establiabnient, had retired, they 
enjoyed a tt'te-a-iete, sometimes of two or three 
hours' duration ; they embraced at parting, and 
although the hostess made two or three steps forward 
to welcome and to bid adieu to her royal guest, she 
never accompanied her even as far as the anti- 
chamber ; the task of conducting her to the carriage 
devolving upon the attendants. 

Within those cloistered walls she still kept up 
something of her former state. Besides the women 
of her chamber she was attended upon by two old 
and six young ladies ; while no abbess of royal blood 
had ever been so absolute over a conventual estab- 
lishment, so punctually obeyed, so feared, and yet so 
respected &a she was at St.-Cyr. She died in 1719, 
at the age of eighty-four. 

And for such a life and for such an end, unlonng 
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and unloved, she had lied, and schemed, and betrayed, 
repressed every natural inBtinct, and played the 
hypocrite, for forty years I The game was scarcely 
worth the candle. 

Impartiality appears to be a condition of mind 
impossible to Frenchmen. Every character of their 
history is distorted by them out of its natural pro- 
portions, now one way now another, according to 
each man's bias in politics, morals, and religion ; 
thus the same personage will be an angel of light in 
one book, a demon of darbneas in another. It is this 
disposition which renders it so difficult to arrive at 
even ' an approximation to accuracy in estimating 
their historical celebrities. By one class of writers 
Madame da Maintenon is represented to have been 
the purest and moat pious of her sex, by another 
class she has been held up to reprobation aa the 
vilest and most corrupt. If we turn to the pages of 
her contemporaries the same obstacles, passionate 
praise and undue laudation, impede our judgment. 

In my account of the latter years of her life I 
have in the main followed that given by Saint-Simon. 
It may be objected that he was her avowed enemy j 
nevertheless his/acis, if not his deductions, are, upon 
the whole, generally, although reluctantly, accepted 
even by her panegyrists, who endeavour to impart 
to them a favourable interpretation rather than to 
refute them. 
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It is difficult to conceive that a yomig and 
beantiful woman, wedded to such a mass of helpleas 
deformity aa Searron, smrounded by the most bril- 
liant and licentious gallants of Paris, the bosom- 
friend and sometimes bedfellow of Ninon I'Encloa 
and that sisterhood, could keep herself pure. That 
she was pm^, when compared with numbers of her 
female conteinporaries, is past a doubt ; but if she had 
been spotless, would she in her days of power and 
asceticism still have professed herself the friend of an 
abandoned courtesan ? Ninon and Ninon's friend* 
were perliaps the only persons to whose solicilationt the 
never refused a favowr. This generous amenity pro- 
ceeded from no kindly remembrance of old aB80ci&- 
tiona and old times : Madame de MaintenoQ was 
above such weaknesses. Might it not then have pro- 
ceeded from /ear? 

That her religious professions were shama is 
sufficiently proved by her readiness to undertake the 
charge of the King's illegitimate cliildreo, by her 
acquiescence in an adulterous connection, and 1^ 
her placing Majesty above the moral code which 
governs meaner morbals, and by her considering ita 
reqaest a sufficient excuse to put aside all scrnplea. 

That she was tbe most ungrateful and callon»- 
hearted of women is proved by her systematic deser- 
tion of every friend in disgrace, by her abandonment 
of the King upon his death-bed, and above all by her 
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cruel conduct towards Madame de Montespan, who, 
whatever were her errors, had rescued this woinaii 
from positive destitution, and had heen to her the 
kindest of benefactresaes, even ia opposition to the 
feelings of the King-. 

It has been averred by her panegyristH, in con- 
tradiction to the statements of Saint-Simon, that ah 
held aloof from state affairs and never sought in any 
way to influence the King or his ministers, either in 
pohtics or in the distribution of favours ; and to bear 
out this view it has been urged that she never sought 
to place any member of her family in a great position, 
that even her brother held but a subordinate post. 
Should not our knowledge of the woman's character 
incline us to believe that this supposed moderation 
proceeded from a selfish indifference that cared to 
advance no interest except her ownP If Madame 
de Maintenon possessed no pohtical power, for what 
had she become the wife or mistress of Louis XIV. P 
Not for love, as La Valliere. Not for splendour, as 
De Montespan. That a woman who so loved power, 
as she undoubtedly did, should let slip the opportunity 
which Fortune had placed in her hands of governing 
a kingdom is incredible. How otherwise account for 
the vast change which gradually came over King, 
court, and the poHcy of the nation from the time 
that she was established at Versailles? 

The Huguenot persecution, which culminated in 



the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, was nn- 
doubtedly either directly or indireetlj her work. It 
has been alleged that she was opposed to that cele- 
brated and disastrons act, and to all save gentle 
means of conversion. Grant this position, which I 
am not prepared to do, it was she wlio first inclined 
the King's mind to bigotry, and who, by allying her- 
self with the Jesuits and the extreme Catholic party, 
inflatoed his mind against the Protestanta. Probably 
when she was brought face to face with the horrors 
she had called into being she shrank appalled before 
their hideouanees ; bnt it was her lips, and those of 
her inatmments, which had pronounced the spell, and 
the fiends she bad evoked from their native hell 
laughed at her feeble protest, and would not be laid 
until they had worked their will. 

The character of Madame de Maintenon is one 
of the most extraordinary in history. Many of its 
feults, perhaps all its callousness, were the result of 
those hard buffets with a cold, nnfeeling world, and 
of that griping poverty which blighted her youth. 
Bhe merits high praise for having passed through 
ao many trials and temptations without more and 
deeper scars, but although such considerations may 
Bofben our judgment, they cannot extenuate facta. 
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Thsough the cloeiug years of Louis XIV. 's life 
Trance lay prostrate in a heavy drowse ; the nights 
mare of Jeauitism, priestcraft, kingcraft, taxation, 
Maintenonism, and an all-pervading gloom oppress- 
ing it with a leaden weight. It groaned and uttered 
stertorouB cries; writhed a little; npon which its 
bnrden pressed still heavier, threatening it with an- 
nihilation. The passing bell that tolled the death of 
the ' Grand Monarqne ' aroused it from its slumbere 
and exorcised the demons. It awote, rubbed its 
dazed and swollen eyes, stretched its cramped Umbs, 
and looked aronnd. And lo ! it discovered that the 
world in which it had fallen asleep — the world of him 
who had but now passed through the portals of eter- 
nity — had drifted away, and those awful gates whose 
clang yet reverberated through Europe, had closed 
for ever upon it as well as upon him. 

With Louis XIV. terminates a distinct epoch in 
the history of France. "Upon the page which records 
that death FiNia is written. Close the book; rest 
and reflect, reader ! For when thou shalt open 
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the next volume thou wilt be like the newly-awakened 
slumberer, transpoi'ted into another world, the world 
of the Kegencyl Between that rigid, sombre, stifF- 
necked age of forma, and this joyous, sparkling, lithe- 
some age of unconstraint, there is no pause, no gradual 
relaxing or blending ; the transformation is Oridian, 
or rather pantomimic : now a crabbed old man, now an 
agile sparkling harlequin ; the sombre dress vanishes 
through a trap-door, and all is spangles and dazzling 
colours. 

The Spirit of the Eighteenth Century, which 
the old king looked upon as a hell-boru chimera, 
and consigned to the Bastille under a Jettre <£« 
cachet, has burst its bounds. And its strange weird 
aspect might weU have frightened a priest-ridden 
old king. Beautiful as Circe, its alluring smile 
ajid wanton eyes fire men's souls with delirioos 
passion and entice them to perdition; a devilish, 
mocking sneer curls its voluptuous lips, from which 
flow ribald blasphemy. Unbelief and defiance of 
God are written upon its brazen forehead, and 
beneath its dainty silks and satins is tlio cormp- 
tion of death. How featly it trips among the foun- 
tains and statues and parterres of Versailles, through 
the shady coverts and moonlit glades of the Boia da 
Boulogne, or over the costly carpets in the gilded 
and crystalled salons of the Palais Boyal ! — ever 
laughing its mocking siniater laugh or poisouing the 
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air with its hideoas 6om8 viwts — high priestess at the 
petits aowpers — Circe wallowing among her swine. But 
by-and-by, the old classic fable ahall be reversed, and 
Circe shall herself be transformed by her own poison 
into a monster; the dainty silks shall give place to 
filthy rags, the powdered wiga to matted elf locts, 
the rose-blueh cheeks shall be grimy and famine- 
clawed, the lascivioua eyes shall be lambent with 
wolfish fire; Madame la Marqnise shall be Jeanne 
Saiiite-Antoine, and as such shall sink into a sea of 
blood, and so disappear from the world. 

But, true to the sublime Zoroasfrian duality, witii 
this evil spirit is associated a nobler one, the Spirit of 
IVee Enquiry ; a spirit that has long been abroad ia 
England and in Holland, but has been priest-driven 
out of France, although some of its greatest apostles 
are children of that boU. Descartes, as it has been 
shown in a previous page,* following in the steps of 
our own Bacon, has long since overturned the old 
conservative world of Aristotelian philosophy. Treret 
and Fourmont, the latter a profound student of Chinese 
history, have attacked the received chronology. Bar- 
beyrac, an enthusiastic Calvinist, who has been exiled 
by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, has written 
an important work upon the duties of men and citi- 
zens, and has translated into French several Dutch 
books upon liberty of conscience and the rights of the 
*SeBpagoT. 
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people. Montesqmeu is holding up the Engliah form 
of popular government to the admiration of his corai- 
trymen; others eulogise the federative system of 
Holland ; eome the republican form of Geneva; while 
others teach that happiness can only be found in the 
aenaual godless school of the Epicureans. There has 
not been such an earthquake in the human mind 
since the Beformation. 

But let us pass from political generalities to bio- 
graphical particularities. 

Had not Philippe d'Orl^ans been the nephew of 
Louis XIV. he would undoubtedly have been a great 
man, perhaps a good one. But Louis — haunted 
throughout his life by the memories of those stormy 
Fronde days, by his sufferiugs therein, and by the 
shadows of those rebellious princes of the blood 
royal who had warred against royal authority — loved 
not cleverness in his kinsmen, and whenever it 
appeared did his best to crush it into mediocrity. 
We are too apt to regard the ' Kegent ' a^ a mere 
sensualist — a Silenus, and nothing more. Such an 
estimate is untrue and unjust. Let not the reader be 
alarmed : I am not about to whitewash another his- 
torical character; I am only about to show what he 
teas and mtj/ti Aave been, as well as what he htcamt, 

Philippe, n6 Due de Chartres, was bom in the year 
1674. A strange fatality attended his education, five 
governors dying one after another, in order^ it would 
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aeem, to make way for the evil mentor of hia life, the 
Abbe Dubois. This last of bia tutors — the aon of an 
apothecary of Auvergne, at twelve the domestic of 
the principal of the College of Saint-Michel, Paris, 
in early manhood the preceptor of a merchant's aon, 
later on governor to a royal duke, then cardinal, 
then prime minister of France — is thus graphically 
painted by Saint-Simon : — the colours mayhap are a 
little heightened, but the drawing is true to nature : — 
' The Abbe Dubois was a little, lean, slender, 
mean-looking man, with a shrewd weasel-face and a 
fair peruke. Every vice fought within him for mas- 
tery. Avarice, debauchery, ambition were his gods, 
treachery and flattery his means, impiety his relasa- 
tion, and the belief that probity and honesty are 
mere fantasies which people assume, but which have 
no real existence in anyone, hia maxim, in conse- 
quence of which he regarded all means as justifiable 
in use. He excelled in low intrigues; he lived 
among — was nnable to eiiat without them ; but in 
all his intrigues he had an object which he pursued 
with a patience which was exhausted only in suceess, 
unless indeed while groping in the depths and the 
darknesa he saw daylight clearer by opening another 
passage. He would utter the most impudent he with 
a aimple, straightforward, sincere, and often modeat 
manner. He would have spoken gracefully and easily 
if, while endeavooring to penetrate the thought of 
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others, the fear of saying more than he desired had 
not aecustomod him to feign a stammer which dis- 
figured his speech, rendering it, ivhen he spoke of 
important afiairs, insapportable and sometimes nn- 
intelligible. He was witty, well read, with great 
knowledge of the world ; insinuating and dcBiroua to 
please ; bat all was spoiled by that air of falseness 
which surrounded all he did and said. Evil by reflec- 
tion, nature, and reason, treacherous and tmgrate- 
fdl, an adept in the invention of every atrocity, shame- 
less being caught in the feet. Desiring all, envj-ing 
and wishing to plunder all. When afterwards he 
had no need of constraint, the world saw to what a 
point he carried his selfishness, his debauchery, how 
much he despised his master and the state, and how 
he sacrificed everybody and everything without ex- 
ception to himself, to his credit, to his power, to his 
absolute authority, to his pomp, to his avarice, to his 
fears, to his hatea.'* 

Such was the governor who, having insinuated 
himself into the good graces of Monsieur and Ma- 
dame, was appointed to comiilete the education of 
young Phihppe. The boy gave signs of great promise. 
He excelled in all his studies — in geometry, in 
chemistry, in painting, in poetry, in music; his 
mannere were elegant, arable. His courage waa 

" lliia deecripUmi i« abridged froni tho origin«l. Iho 
ia fmcD gf wbioli it i* itupossiblo to coaro; ia i 
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daring, aud iu all appertaining to the profession of 
arms he showed rare genius, a forethought almost 
intuitive, and an energy and rapidity of execution 
that insured success. At the siege of Mona, which 
took place when he was only eighteen, at Steinkii-k, 
and at Nerwinde, he greatly distinguished himself — 
too greatly to find favour with his august uncle, 
whom he too forcihly reminded of the youth of the 
great Conde. He was not permitted to join the cam- 
paign of 1C94, And so, with a heart full of bitter- 
ness, and a burning desire to show his contempt for 
the King, and for all the King most reverenced, 
which, at this time, were the outward forma of reh- 
gion, he remained iu Paris, every noble faculty rusting 
in idleness, with his Mephiatoplielian tutor ever by 
hia side to feed his infamous pleasures to repletion. 
To be master of the Prince the Abbfi thought the 
surest plan was to assimilate him as much as possible 
to himself. He taught him to despise all duties and 
decencies ; he persuaded him that he had too much 
wit to be the dupe of religion, -which, according to 
his account, was a mere political invention to frighten 
fools and to hold the people in submission ; he taught 
him that honesty in men and virtue in women were 
only chimeras, and that licentiousness, falsehood, 
artifice, infidelity, perfidy, were the essentials of 
worldly wisdom. 

His marriage with Mademoiselle de Blois, second 
VOL. I. P 
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daughter of Madame de Moutespan, a -woman cold, 
apathetic, indolent, egotistical, arrogant, who fancied 
that all the world, her husband included, should bow 
down in humble adoration before her— a marriage 
distasteful to the young Duke and violentlj- opposed 
by bis mother — this marriage completed his moral 
ruin. Day by day he conceived a greater distaste 
for bis wife, delivered himself up more and more to 
vile dissipation, and day by day he sank deeper and 
deeper into the soul-rotting sloughs of iniquity. 

By-and-by there happened an event which aroused 
him out of bis lethargy. Under the dominion of 
French intrigues Charles TI. of Spain bad, by will, 
set aside the contingent rights of the Duke of Or- 
leans to the crown of Spain in favour of Philip of 
Ajijou, second son of the Daupbin. Orleans bestirred 
himself to assert his rights, and after a time obtained 
the reversion of the crown after tbe Duke of Anjou's 
death. Upon the demise of Charles began tbe War 
of the Spanish Succession, and Louis, it ia pre- 
sumable, not thinking it prudent to overlook the 
great military talents of his nephew, appointed him 
to the command of the army of Italy. 

But there, followed by the distrust of the King, 
and hampered by the ignorant perversenesa of his 
colleagues, Marein and La Feuillade, bis foresight 
and sagacity were completely nullified. At length, 
wearied by the constant rejection of all his counsels. 
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he was about to throw up his comniand in disgaat, 
when he received tidings of the advance of Prince 
Eugene. He proposed to Marsin that they should 
at once march against him. The Marechal refused, 
and forbade any of his troops to stir. The enemy 
commenced the attack. Marain waa so seriously 
wounded at the commencement of the battle as to 
necesaitate his removal from the field. La Feuillade 
ran hither and thither, tearing his hair in a state of 
distraction, unable to give an order. Upon which 
the Duke took upon himself the sole command. ' He 
did wonders,' says Saint-Simon ; ' exposed himself 
to the heaviest fire with a sang-froid which saw all 
and distinguished all, which led him to every part of 
the ground where hia presence waa required to sus- 
tain and encourage, au example which animated 
both officers and soldiers. Wounded, at first sUghtly 
in the hip, afterwards dangerously in the wrist, he 
was still undaunted. Seeing the lines begin to waver 
he called the officers by name, animated the soldiers 
by his voice, and himself brought up the squadrons 
and battalions to the charge.' Spite of all his eSbrts, 
however, the day waa lost; but the Duke's coolness 
and presence of mind stood him in equally good 
stead in conducting the retreat as in directing the 
battle. 

Ultimately, after enduring new annoyances and 
opposition at the hands of these incompetents, he waa 
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recalled to Fi-ajice. But not even royaJ jealousy 
could attach a reproach to hia courage or conduct 
throughout the campaign. He was warmly wel- 
comed ancl soon afterwards sent to command the 
army in Spam, with absolute authority. Here hia 
arms were crowned with success, and his gentleness, 
justice, liberality, bravery, uuintermitted vigilance, 
and labour— which rested neither night nor day — and 
Ma splendid mQitary talents, made him adored by 
officers and raeu. 

In the meantime Louis was growing uneasy at 
this popularity, and not without a cause. Secret 
overtures had been made to the Dnte by some of the 
leading nobles of Spain to mount the tlirone of that 
country, to which overtures he had turned a some- 
what willing ear. News of the deaigu was carried 
to France and raised amongst his enemies a terrible 
storm against him. Several arrests were made among 
his agents ; he himself was recalled, and amidst the 
din of cabab sank once more into his old life of idle, 
soulless debauchery — a sad reverse of that noble 
picture of heroic courage and noble genius which we 
saw but now upon the battle-fields of Italy and Spain. 

But in the midst of hia sensual Lethe there burst 
upon him a storm more fierce and terrible than all 
that had gone before. 

In 1711 Monseigneur (the Dauphin), the King's 
only son, died of small-pox. In the next year Urn 
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Duchess of Bargundy waa seized with a sudden and 
mysterious illness, of which she died after endavlng 
great agony.* A few hours afterwards her husband, 
now Dauphin in consequence of the death of Mon- 
aeigneur, waa attacked by similar symptoms, of 
which he also died. The deaths of the parents were 
followed shortly afterwards by the death of their sou, 
a child five years old. Thus within the space of one 
year, three successive heirs to the crown of France 
were carried to the tomb. A little time, and the 
Due de Berry, the son-in-law of Orleans, was added 
to the list. There seems reason to believe that all 
these deaths were occasioned by poison. But by 
whom administered ? That is an historical problem 



witb this event Saint-Simnn reUtea acurioua circum- 
BtHfice, which may r>r may not throw a light upon the mystary of her 
doiith. On Vobruary S the Due de Noailtvs presented her with b reiy 
hundsomi) unuff-bax, filled with SpanieL BnafT, of which she took a little 
aad pronounced it excsllfnt. Sh^ lAid the box npjn a table in her 
dri-Haiiig-room and tLete left it. In Uie evening she woe seized with 
Ibreriah symptoms, und tlie next day with violent pains in the temples. 
Her attendants began to talk about the enuffbax, and one of the ladiea- 
in-wailing went into the room, where the Princess had Ipft it upon tho 
table, to seek for iL But it waa nowharo to be found. Every place 
wad Kouiobed, enquiries were inttitutMl, but the snutF-box was never 
again s'en. 

8u<.'h subtle modfiB of poiaoning were frightfully common in 
France during the age of Louis XIV. ; for examp!*, the cases of the 
MiuquisH de Brinvilliers and the Countess de Soiesoas, La Voisin, 
Eiili, and the other wrelcbaa tried before the Chnmbro ardente. Indeed 
M nuraenjus were these atrocities that Madame is St^vignS, i 
her letters, expresses a fear lest the names Fronchman and Foisoaer 
might not shortly become synoDymooi. 
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which has never been Bolved, and probably never 
will. 

The question which men naturally asked each 
other was — Who ia the person that would most 
profit by these crimes ? The Due d'Orl^ans, waa 
the universal reply, since only the life of a frail 
infant now stood between him and the crown of 
France. There were, besides, collateral circnmstances 
which increased the suspicion against Lim. He was 
known to be an adept in chemistry ; to have .a 
laboratory fitted up in the Palais Royal, in which he 
spent much of his time in experiments. Again, it 
was remarked that his father's first wife, Henrietta, 
the daughter of our own Charles I., died of poison 
undoubtedly administered by her husband's hand. 
These rumours and suspicions, eagerly fomented by 
the Due du Maine and Madame de Maintenon, who 
hated the Duke with a virulence known only to the 
very good, spread from month to month. Oue by 
one bU the courtiers fell from him, and every 
friend, but one, deserted him. When he appeared in 
the funeral cfirtige of the little Dauphin the streets 
resounded with the cries and execrations of the 
populace, who cast upon him the vilest insults and 
accusations. When the procession reached the Palaia 
Royal the fury of the people rose to such a height 
that for a time, spite of the solemn occasion, fears 
wer«! entertained for his life. 
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I have said that all his friends deserted him save 
one — the exception was the Due de Saint-Simon, who 
firmly believed in his innocence, and who has in his 
' Memoirs ' endeavoured to make posterity of hia 
own opinion. In the midst of the court of France, 
Orleans positively stood alone with thia the only man 
who had the courage to stand by him and defend 
him. When we take into consideration the acknow- 
ledged probity and uprightness of Saint-Simon's 
character, the fact of such conduct upon his part 
pleads powerfully in the Duke's favour. Saint-Simon 
was hia friend, but no aider and abettor of his views, 
no companion of his debauches, of which whatever 
he tells us he distinctly states has been gathered from 
other lips and not from his personal experience. He 
was a man of morality and religion, and although 
young at this time, was regarded as one of the most 
virtuous and powerful men of the court, and as one 
absolutely incapable of defending a man accused of 
such monstrous crimes unless convinced of the falsity 
of the accusation. 

And had Orleans gone so far in the path of crime 
towards the goal of the throne, would he have fal- 
tered and turned aside at the last and puniest of the 
obstacles which had opposed his course — the infant 
son of hia last victims? Putting aside, as we shall 
presently see, those restrictions to his power which 
the King, under the influence of suspicions which 
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De M^aintenon and Du Maine never allowed to 
slumber, set down in his will, he became, in reality, 
tlie absolute master of the child-king's person, and 
had be been bent upon destroying him, spite of all 
the precautions which were adopted, he could have 
found some means of executing his purpose. We 
find, on the contrary, that he conceived a strong 
affection for the boy, that, steeled as he was to op- 
probious accusations, the thought of being suspected 
of harbouring evil designs against him drew tears 
from those eyes that never before had given way to 
the 'melting mood.' Again, so far from clinging 
to the sovereign power, Orl^-ans was the first to re- 
linqiush it into the young king's hands at a period 
when he could well have excused himself for holding 
it a little longer. 

There still remains a doubt, however, whether his 
daughter, the Duchesae du Berry, a woman who was 
perfectly capable of such, or any other crimes, and 
whose ambition waa boundless, mightnot have known 
something of these mysterious deaths, might not 
even have drawn her father, who doted upon her, into 
some participation in these poisonings. With her 
early death, a blow from which the father never re- 
covered, might have died all these ambitious schemes. 

In spite, however, of alt doubts and arguments, I 
am inclined to adopt Saint- Simon's opinion upon tlie 
innocence of Orleans. He, Saint-Simon, would fliin 
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retort the accusation Tipon the Dno du Maine, whom 
he bitterly hated, but the premisea upon which he 
fouDds Bueh a charge are scarcely sufficiently atrong 
to necessitate a quotation. Those who may be 
curious to enter more fully into the subject ebould 
consult the ' Memoirs.' 

After a time the King of Spain expressed a desire 
to be reconciled to Orleans, and then a kind of 
family reconciliation was patched up, the conae- 
quence of which was that, a twelvemonth previous to 
his death (August 1714), Louis made a will, leaving 
the regency, eoutrolled by a council, to the "Due 
d'Orleans, and the guardianship of the infant heir to 
the throne, together with the command of the house- 
hold troops, to the Duo du Maine. 

Louia is dying, and the saXona of the coming 
Regent are filled with sycophants, fawners, flatterers. 
One day, however, comes the news that Louis haa 
rallied ; that day the salons, of the now receding 
Regent, are empty. But three days afterwards (1st of 
September 1715) Louis XIV. haa passed away, and all 
the world is crowding pell-mell in hot and breathlesa 
haste back to the Regent, ready to lick his boots, 
make footstools of their bodies, or undergo any kind 
of degradation, to win his august smiles. And these 
are the creatures of Maine and Maintenon, who a 
year or two before had shunned him as plague- 
spotten, and who did their best to bring him to the 
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scaffold ! And the mob, as usual, imitate their 
betters ; they no longer howl and roar against him, 
nor clamour for his life, nor insult his ears with hor- 
rible accusatioua and vile epithets, but raise their 
sweet voices instead in triumphant cheers and gratn- 
lations, singing 

Vivo notre regent ! 
II est si debouiiaire 
Qa'il cat comme an enfant 
Qu'on tient par lisiere, 

Toujonrs, 
La unit et le jour. 

These also would lick his boots, nay, clean the ground 
over which he walks with their tongues, carry him 
upon their shoulders, drag his carriage through the 
streets, or perform any other asses' work, to ingi'atiate 
themselves into his favour. 

All alike, high and low ; all sycophants and toad- 
eaters, all ready enough to brave the weak aud bow 
before the rod. Such has been man in all ages, and 
■will be until the end of time. 

The Dulte was magnanimous, and received eren 
the bitterest of his late foes with grace and cordiality. 
' The Eegent does not revenge the injuries of the 
Due d'Orleans,' he said nobly ; and be kept his word. 

But nevertheless he resolved to be master of the 
situation, and would not submit to be merely the 
president of a couueU of regency, which could at anjr 
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time, by a majority, nullify his personal power. He 
protested in Parlement that the will was not in con- 
formity with the King's last words; that he was 
willing that his hands should be tied for evil, but not 
for good, and finished by declaring himself Eegent 
with absolute authority. The declaration was ratified 
by the Parlement and approved by the people. He 
appropriated to himself the command of the honse- 
hoM troops, and was henceforth master of France. 

The rule of the new government was to do every- 
thing that had been tabooed by the old, and vice versa. 
It accorded protection to the Janseniats, annulled all 
lettres de cachet, edicts, and sentences of exile against 
them and the disciples of Port-Eoyal, and confided all 
ecclesiastical aSairs to Noailles, Fleury, D'Aguesseau, 
and the Abbe Pucelle. Louis had confined within 
the narrowest possible limits the authority of the 
Parlement, and interdicted the use of remonstrances ; 
the Regent restored its privileges. In a moment of 
enthusiasm he said that be would govern only by 
its advices, and chose the greater number of his 
counsellors from amongst its members. Nevertheless 
he did not keep his word in this respect. By entering 
into a close convention with George I. he abandoned 
the cause of the Stuarts, and sought peace for his 
war-ridden country. By the year 1718 he had 
reduced the debt by 400,000,000 livres. But so 
stupendous was the financial burden imposed upon 
the nation by the disastrous wai's of the late reign 
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that he could make no headway against it ; in Tain he 
cut down pensions, vigilantly overlooked the accounts 
of the revenue farmers j these things -were but as 
baling water out of the sea with an oyster-shell. 

It was juat at this time, when national bankruptcy 
was staring him in the face, that his attention was 
attracted by John Law and his scheme of paper 
currency. Law, who had traversed Europe with hia 
plan, and had met with nothing but discouragement, 
had nevertheless accumulated a large fortune by 
gambling, and, in 1716, settled down with hia 
brother in Paris, where he opened a private bank and 
issued large quantities of bank notes, which enjoyed 
perfect credit. As soon as his proposals were unfolded 
to the Regent he embraced them with the utmost ar- 
dour; he fancied that hehaddiscovered the alchemist'a 
secret and an antidote against all the national embaiv 
rassments. Up started the Miaaissippi Scheme — to 
develop the resources of Louisiana and the country 
bordering upon the Mississippi : 200,000 shares at 
500 Uvres each. The promoters farmed the taxes, 
coined the money, monopolised the ti-ade of all the 
possessions of the French East India Company I So 
great was the demand for sliares that 50,000 new ones 
were created, for whicli there were 300,000 appli- 
cants; ihe dividend was 120 percent. ButthePorle- 
ment refused to ratify the monet-ary edicts, forbade 
tlie interference of strangers ia public alTairs, and 
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all collusion between the royal treasury and the 
Scotchman's bank. Terrified by the hourly-increasing 
mania for speculation, they appointed commissioners 
to seize upon Law, and hang him. Orleans gave 
him an asylum in his own palace ; deprived the Due 
de Noaillea of the administration of finance, exiled 
D'Agnesseau, deprived the Due du Maine of the 
Buperintendence of the young king's education, 
reduced him and his brother, the Count de Toulouse, 
who under the Act of Legitimation* had been indued 
with all the honours and privileges of princes of the 
blood, to the rank of peers, punished all others who 
had joined the Parlement in opposition to his darling 
echeme, and created the speculator comptroller- 
general of the finances of the kingdom. 

The money-madnesB was now at its height, 
multitudes of frenzied wretches craving for shares 
surrounded Law's house night and day ; the popular 
tion of Paris increased daily by thousands, until every 
kitchen, stable, and outhouse swarmed with new- 
arrived provincials. Society was turned topsy-turvy ; 
lackeys revelled in the luxury of dukea ; beggars 
yesterday rolled in wealth to-diy; meu of the old 
nohlegse rushed trembling and eager to the capital, 
selling fiefs and manors which had belonged to their 
families for ages, to the bourgeois to buy shares in the 

* Lduia XIV. hod Ugirlmaitised the children of La VuUifiTe and Du 
lAoaleapiia. 
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reform. Libertinism was less impudent, but the art 
of seduction progressed. Incredulity- took leaa the 
form of licence and cynicism, but became more sys- 
tematic. The government, above all, set itself to 
work to repress cupidity, robbery, public knavery, of 
which the preceding years had offered the most 
revolting examples.' 

A king who loved his wife and was faithful to 
her was an anomaly that coidd not be endured at 
court. His majesty imtsi have a mistress ; this and 
that fair lady threw out her lures, but Louis was in- 
different to all their charms and fascinations. Cour- 
tiers praised this one and that one's beauty, he an- 
swered them all with the uxorious reply, * The Queen 
is more beautiful.' They sneered, laughed, jeeted 
upon his innocence, and still pertinaciously continued 
the attack. 

But this could not go on for ever. Had St. Antony 
himself been placed in the Court of France his iin- 
macnlate virtue must have ultimately succumbed. 

When Maria Leczinska had borne htm fire chil- 
dren, and her youthful freshness began to fade, 
Louis's passion began to cool and his virtue to melt. 
The courtiers understood the symptoms and, aa thej 
had given him a wife, so they now gave him a mis- 
tress. The lady selected was the eldest daughter of 
the Count do Nesle, Madame de Mailly. The amour 
was at first kept a profound secret. At first — bat 
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not for long. A little while and Louis, following the 
precedent of his ancestors, allowed the lady, while 
still attemling upon the Queen, to be publicly ac- 
knowledged as his miatreas, 

Her reign was, like herself, gentle and tender, 
roucli resembling that of Louise La Valli^re. She 
sought no political influence, meddled neither with 
ministers nor state affairs ; her ambition went not 
beyond amusing the King's idle hours, dispelling the 
gloom which, even at this early period, infected his 
mind, and being the queen of his supper table. Poor 
Louise de Mailly ! beautiful and amiable, but tainted 
■with the corruption of the age, what years of shame 
and tears did that brief period of kingly love cost 
thee ! One day, long after her faU, as she was pray- 
ing in one of the churches, a brutal fellow applied 
a coarse epithet to her. ' Since yon know me, pray 
for me,' was her meek reply. 

■ Louis lived two separate lives : in the grand 
apartments of Versailles he waa the King; as rigid 
in exacting the minutest points of etiquette aa was the 
Grand Monarque. But in the ftiiis sahtis of Choisy 
he put aside the sovereign with the crown and 
errained robe, and waa simply a host entertaining his 
friends. Here he passed his only pleasant hours of 
the day, for he abhorred 8tata and state affairs. At 
first these evening reunions were held in some of 
the smaller apartments of Versailles ; but in order to 
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enjoy more freely the pleasures of unrestramt, h© 
purchased Choisy. The Bituation was naturally beau- 
tiful, and he had the building reconstructed and fitted 
up in a style of the most costly luxuriance : walls and 
doorways draped with costly velvet, splendid mirrors 
framed in gold, medaUione by Vanloo and Boucher — 
those corrupters of French art ; fiirniture in the most 
exquisite marqueterie ; paintinga framed in ara- 
besque, rose-coloured toilettes covered with lace, 
velvet couches that moved of themselves, ao that 
their occupants, while luxuriously reclining, might 
without trouble or exertion ti-anaport themselves to 
any part of the room. Every object that met the eye 
waaa cfie/-(?'Q?Mifreof art. Each guest had to himself a 
small table, called a ssntaKte or offieieuse, upon which 
he wrote what dishes and wines he required. When 
he had done so, the table sank by means of a spring, 
through the floor, and a moment afterwards roBe 
again bearing all that he had asked for. By tkia 
contrivance the attendance of servants was entirely 
dispensed with. 

The grounds were yet more marvellous. Every- 
where water bubbled into basins of marble and por- 
phyry, or wound through thickets of roses and 
jasmine adorned with the moat exquisite atataes; 
tables loaded with the choicest viands appeared in the 
midst of lakes, while vast aviaries were tilled with 
the rarest birds of a hundred gorgeous hues. It wm 
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a realisation of the enchanted gardens of Armida, 
and Louise de Mailly was the enchantress. 

Not for long, however, was her empire undisputed ; 
a rival arose in the person of her own sister, the 
Duchesae de Vintimille ; for the barriers of morality 
broken down, the once immaculate Louis gradually 
sank into the lowest depths of sensualism. Death 
put an abrupt termination to this amour, but only, as 
it would seem, to make room for the third of the De 
Neslea sisters, the Duchesse de Chateauroux, a woman 
proud, haughty, ambitious as De Mailly was gentle, 
tender, and unassuming. Nothing can be more 
revolting than the story of these three sisters, nor 
could pages of description more powerfully present 
the utter moral corruption of the age. 

The Queen appears to have accepted the situation 
with a placidity that does not testify to much warmth 
of affection. 

' The conduct of Slaria Leczinska,' says a French 
writer of the period, ' was rather the expression of a 
duty to be fulfilled than of a tender passionate love. 
The Queen was like the statue of the Juno of the 
North carved in the rocks ; a sort of frozen Venus, 
like the Freya of the Scandinavians. In her portraits 
even Boucher has failed to animate her.* 

Indeed nothing could be more dismal than the 
life led by the Queen, the Dauphin, and the Dauphine. 
* The most innocent pleasures are not for me,' s 
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would cry. The 'Mercure de France' (1738) says, 
' Her Majesty's life becomes more and more austere. 
Secluded far from noise, far from commotion, she 
only sallies forth on state occaaions, for pnrposea of 
charity, or for visits to the Community of the Child 
Jesus, where muslin robes, which she likes to wear, 
fire embroidered for her in gold, in Persian fashion. 
Her Majesty passes the uiorDings in prayers or moral 
readings, mass; after mass dinner, embroidery, 
needle-work for the poor ; no music ; then history is 
read until supper time/ The austerity of her life 
had doubtless much increased with her husband's 
neglect, but it had always existed more or less- 
It is probable that this frigidity and exaggerated 
sanctimoniousness operated as strongly as immoral 
counsels and examples upon Louis' morbid temperft- 
ment; a wife under priestly domination ia not a 
cheerfid companion, and the melancholy King most 
at first have found a very pleasant change in the 
joyous sceuea just described, after the austerenesB of 
hia domesticity. Had Maria Leoiinska at this time 
rendered her circle more gay and cheerful, the probft- 
bilitiee are that she would have called bock those 
wandering affections which were once all her own. 
A woman cannot be at the same time a saint and all 
that a wife should be. 

Gentle Louise de Mailly's reign is over, and 
henceforth her life will be one of tears and 



penitence. Witii Her fall and the death of Menry 
commenced a new epoch in Jhe reign of Louia SV. 
Fleury was a peace-at-any-price man. He had 
endured any amount of snubbing from England, and 
yearly sent large sums of money to that father of 
bribery, Sir Robert Walpole, to fend off the war 
which came at last with double virulence. Accustomed 
from childhood to yield to his counsels, and now sunk 
too deeply in indolent voluptuousness to take any 
interest in state affairs, the King delegated the 
government of his kingdom to this excellent man but 
weak and incapable minister. 

There was something of the heroic in the nature 
of De ChfLteauroux, who proposed to undertake the 
role of Agnes Sorrel, to arouse her royal lover out of 
his Sybaritish lethargy, and to avenge insulted and 
humiliated France. The war epoch of Louis XIV. 's 
reign commenced under De Monteapan, that of his 
successor under De Ch^teauroui. The two women 
were much alike. 

War is declared against Austria. The gilded salone 
and Arcadian gardens must now be exchanged for 
' the tented field.' No one seems to regret the 
change, and the butterfly noblesse obey as eagerly 
the trumpet's call as ever they did the summons .to 
the petit sovper. They fight as bravely with their 
fopperies, their flaunting lace and ribbons, and pow- 
dered perukes, as did their rough, bearded, mail- 
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clad ancestors. They charge up to the cannon'i 
month snuff-box in haqd and a bon mot upon theii 
lips; their politesse never deserts them, and evec 
upon the battle-field they are as courteous to the 
enemy as they would be to ambassadora in the state 
rooms of Versailles. Under the royal tent at Metz 
is held a brilliant court, and fStea and balls, presided 
over by the faTOurite, the Princesse de Modena, the 
Duchesse de Chartres, and the Princesse de Conti, 
alternate with bloody battles. 

But these gaieties are brought to a sudden and 
appalling close. The King is seized with a dan- 
gerous fever; the consequence, it is said, of ovor 
fatigue, of too indefatigably blending pleasure with 
business. The physicians are in despair, and recom- 
mend him to make his peace with Heaven. The 
Bishop de Soissons refuses to absolve him until the 
Duchesse de Chiteauroui, who has hitherto attended 
upon his sick bed, is dismissed from the camp. Now 
queen, now outcast — the fall is sudden, and none q4 
its bitterness is spared her. She cannot even c 
mand a carriage to take her away from the Boen4 
her disgrace, and is driven oat of Metz by a howQ 
and execrating mob, who seem to make her resf 
flible for the illness of their belovcil sovereign. 

Yes, in these days Lonis is indeed the ' Wl(i 
beloved,' and the news of his danger spreads ( 
and consternation throughout the land ; all I 
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praying and weeping; the churehea are crowded 
with men, women, and children imploring Heaven 
for hia recovery. 

' It is twenty-two yeara since I made my iirat 
communion,' said the King to hia confessor. ' Wonld 
to God that this may be the last ! I know that it is 
not permitted to wish for death, but if I had miw 
something to oak of God, it would be to withdraw 
me from thia world, and give this kingdom unto one 
who might govern it better than I can.' 

Happy had it been for France, happy had it been 
for him, had this prayer been granted. But it was 
not to be. 

One day a courier galloped through the streets of 
Paris bearing the joyful news that Louis was out of 
danger. Never before was such universal joy ; bless- 
ings followed the messenger of glad tidings where- 
ever he went, and the nation rejoiced as it had wept, 
passionately. Well might the sick man exclaim, 
' What have I done that my people should thus love 
me?' Upon hia retnm Paris accorded him a splendid 
reception, celebrating his safety in a kind of satur- 
nalia. Chateauroux atill piued in disgrace, but after 
a time the heart of her royal lover again inclined 
towards her, and the Due de Richelieu, who had 
ever been her friend, took advantage of this disposi- 
tion to bring about a meeting. A message was sent 
forward to the duchess to warn her of the Sing's 
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approach. She had fretted herself into an iUnee: 
and was in bed when the newa was brought her 
Wild with excitement she arose, and summoning hei 
attendants began her toilette. Ere it was completec 
she was a corpse. The revulsion of feeling killec 
her. 

The aews of this aw&llj sudden death was e 
great shock to the King — a shock which threw g 
gloom ever after over his life. Henceforth the 
thoaghts of death returned to him incessantly; at 
every feto and banquet, like the Egyptian, he saw tht 
skeleton, and from that time he was infected with thai 
morbid melancholy which poisoned his existence. 
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THE MABQVI8E DE POMPADOUR AND THE 
MIDDLE AGE OF LOUIS XV. 

Peuphecies frequently work their own fulfilment. 
Macbeth, if we are to believe tlie old chronicles, might 
never have been Duncan's murderer, nor Kinj^ of 
Scotland, had not the ' weird aiatera ' suggested the 
crime by prophetic warnings ; and Jeanne Antoi- 
nette Poisaon might never have become the inistres3 
of Louis XV., had not a French sibyl foretold that 
she, Jeanne, would one day become ' part and parcel 
of the King.' And a lucky prophecy it proved, at 
least for Madame Lebon (the sibyl), its fulfilment 
obtaining for her an annuity of 600 livrea for the 
remainder of her life. 

Poisaon mere was refined and educated — a woman 
of great heauty, a sceptic, and a philosopher, vrith no 
morals to apeak of. She seized upon the prophecy 
with the utmost avidity, and resolved to bring it to 
pass. Jeanne Antoinette was only nine years of ag3 
when her destiny was revealed to her, and from that 
time her mother never ceased inflaming the girl's 
imagination by glowing pictures of her preordained 
greatness, until the reaUsatiou of these pictures be- 
■ VOL. I. a 
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came the dream of her life. Such mothers were very 
common in France during the eighteenth century. 

Poiason pere waa attached to the victualling de- 
partment of the army, and made much money, but was 
a man of extremely coarse and vulgar hahits — failin'r^ 
which caused Madame la Marquise, in her great days, 
much annoyance. One day, when intoxicated (so 
say the scandalous chronicles of the period), he stag- 
gered into his daughter's apartment, while the Kiag- 
was with her, and familiarly slapping the royal visittar 
upon the shoulder, saluted him with ' Ah, mon gendre /' 
(Ah, BOn-in-law!) For this breach of etiquette M. 
Poisson was banished the court, and narrowly escaped 
being the subject of a httre de cachet. 

Jeanne Antoinette was extremely beautiful : goldeo 
hair, elegant figure, dignified presence, and noble 
features, of which the great charm lay rather in 
their wondrous mobility than in their regularity of 
form. Even her bitterest enemies agree that no 
painter has or could do justice to her rare chamu 
of expression. To this beauty she united, thanks to 
her mother, every elegant and intellectual accom- 
plishment; she played bewitchingly upon the late 
and the clavecin, danced and sang like a professional 
artiste ; as an actress she was scarcely surpassed by 
the most accomplished ladies of the Comi-die Pran- 
^aise ; she engraved adniirabiy upon stone and steol, 
and her skill in the use of the brush and the penal 
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is attested in tte paintings upon some of the finest 
specimens of Sevres porcelain, which bear her name. 

At twenty her mother married her to Lenormand 
d'Etioles, the nejihew of Lenormand de Tournehem, a 
rich farmer-general, with whom Madame Poisson 
■was on terms of something more than filendship. 
The husband was little, ugly, and ill-shapjd, and as 
contemptible in mind as he was in body. For sucii 
a one the brilliant Jeanne could have neither love 
nor respect, although he seems to have had very 
mnch of both for her. Her thoughts were still runr 
ning upon the prophecy, and she used naively to 
Bay to M". d'Etioles, ' I will never bs unfaithful to 
you save for the King of Frauce and Navarre ! ' And 
to this reservation she appears to have faithfully 
adhered through life, as a plurality of lovers was 
never proved to be among her failings. Whether 
the gentleman was satisfied with this reservation is 
a moot point of history ; but in those days to be a 
king's mistress was considered the best stroke of 
fortune that could fall upon a wife — and a husband. 

Madame d'Etioles made her house the resort of 
all that was brilliant in art and letters ; poets, actors, 
painters, musicians, and nobles assembled there to 
do homage to her beauty and her wit. A private 
theatre was fitted up, in which she first developed 
those splendid histrionic abilities which were there- 
after to delight the court of France. VoUaii'e him- 
self superintended there the production of his plays. 



and gained the friendship of the fair hostess — a 
friendship which, in after years, atood him in good 
stead. To him she confided her ambitious aspi- 
rations, concluding her confession i,Titb — 'I belicTe 
in my destiny,' 

That destiny was soon to be accomplished. 
D'Etioles had a. mansion in the neighbourhood of tlie 
Forest of Senart, -where the King hunted and where 
Madame used to follow the chase, magnificently ut- 
tired, in a carriage of ebony and ivory ehaped like a 
car: her remartable beauty qcieldy attracted roj-al 
eyes. One day the King shot a stag close to her 
gates; etiquette demanded the presentation of the 
antlers to the fair chatelaine, and kneeling and 
blushing, with pleased confusion, Jeanne Autuine(t« 
received the complimentary gift from the monarch's 
own hands. The husband nailed it over his drawinjf- 
room door, and proudly displayed it to all who 
entered his house. 

To the masked ball given in honour of the 
marriage of the Dauphin Madame d'Etiolea went 
attired aa Diana, The King recognised her, «d- 
dressed her; she pretended to avoid him, and ia 
doing so purposely dropped her handkerchief. Ho 
raised it from the ground, but she was gone too fiir 
for him to place it in her hands, so with a conrtvoiu 
movement he tossed it to her. * Se lim tlirovm tie 
handkerchief 1 ' cried the courtiers. 




From tLat time their meetings were frequent. 
Noble in features, majestic and elegant in figure, 
Louis waa at that period the handsomest man in 
France, and that which had been the effect of evil 
training and the ambition of an idea waa, aa far as 
Madame d'Etioles' temperament, which was naturally 
cold, would admit, softened into love. For two years, 
however, the amour was kept private. 

Wlien worthy Madame Poiason heajd her daughter 
spoken of as the King's mistress she was lying upon 
a sick bed : ' I have nothing more to wish for I ' she 
cried piously, and died of joy. 

In the meantime M. d'Etoiles was compensated 
for his widowhood by a farmer-generalship, and 
afterwards by the place of fermier ties pastes. He 
frequently boasted of the King's friendship.* 

Madame d'Etioles accompanied the King in the 
Flanders campaign which culminated in the great 
Frftnch victory of Pontenoy. She was placed with 
'the elegant baggage,' as the Due de Eichelieu 
phrases it ; but remembering the Duchesse de ChtU 
teauroux'a fate, she doffed her woman's dress and 
donned that of a young of&cer of muskeffiera. Upon 
her return to France she waa installed at Choiay, 
the former home of the hapless De Neslea sisters. 

• It JBbnlfttirlothc memory of M. d'Etoilas to srvjlhat IhiiBMonnt 
lias heen caaiiaAhtei by tbe BtBti>tiieiit that lie inUiritfJ those offioes 
frnm )tia uncle, and that he flimlf lefusad to rocuive anj faroun at tiua 
EiagB honda. 
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In 1745 the King created lier Marquise de Pompa- 
dour, a title left vacant by tlie extinction of its 
original posseeaora. According to court etiquette it 
was necessary that the new Marquise should be pre- 
sented to the Queen and the Princes. Poor, patient 
Maria Leczinska seems to have received h^r gra- 
ciously enough ; not so the Dauphin, who lolled oot 
hia tongue in token of contempt, for which the King 
made him afterwards humbly apologise. Madame 
de Pompadour always did justice, in words, to that 
long-suffering lady, speaking of her as one in nhom 
the highest perfection of Christianity was exemplified. 
After the presentation the Favourite was installed at 
Versailles. 

Jeanne Antoinette had now attained the height of 
her ambition, and had indeed become ' a part and 
parcel of the King.' The first use she made of her 
power and wealth was to enrich and to advance her 
relatives, even to the moat distant. Her brother waa 
appointed Director-General of Buildings, Arts, aail 
Manufactures, in which capacity he proved a treosore 
to the artistic interests of his country, and to his 
unwearied zeal as a collector France owes some of ber 
rarest works of art. 

Horace Walpole, writing from Paris in 1 765, cnjs : 
' I went to see the reservoir of pictures at }£. de 
Marigny's. They are what are not disposed of io tlie 
palaces, though sometimes changed with others. This 
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re/ttse, which fills many rooms from top to bottom, is 
composed of the moat glorious works of Raphael, 
L. da Vinci, Giorgione, Titian, Gnido, Correggio ; aiid 
many pictures which I knew by their prints, without 
an idea where they existed, I found there.' He also 
purchased, at an enormous price, the secret of trans- 
ferring paintings on to a new canvas, and thus saved 
several valuable works from destruction ; among 
others, Raphael's * St. Michael.' 

' That is a man,' said Dr. Quesnay, * who is very 
little known ; nobody talks of his talents and a^uire- 
ments, nor of his zealous and efficient patronage of 
the arts ; no man since Colbert has done so much in 
his situation ; he is, moreover, an extremely honour- 
able man.' He paid court to nobody, had no vajiity, 
and confined himself to the society of persons with 
whom he was at ease.* 

The King created him Marquis de VandiSres, 
which title was afterwards changed to that of Ma- 
rigny, in consequence of the courtiers punning 
upon the word Vandierea, and nicknaming him the 
'Marquis d' Avant-hier ' (the 'Marquis of Before 
Yesterday.') 

Genius of all kinds and of all nations found a 



* Joarniil of Madame du Hauseet, ftmmc dt chanibre to Madame de 
Pompadoni. 

Dr. Quasnay vm MmliimB da ForapndourB mfdimi attendant, and 
ft celtbrated phjBician, one of thB flret wbo dovotoii himself to Banitarj 
sdeoce ani medii^ reform. 



warm and generous patroness in Madame de Pom- 
padonr^ — a disposition for which she should be 
awarded all the more credit when we remember that 
Louis was profoundly indifferent to art and litera- 
ture, and that he disliked, if he did not even despise, 
both artists and authors. She made Marmontel her 
secretary; she brought Pigallo out of his obacnrity, 
and afterwards drew for him the design for his statae 
of the King ; she befriended Gluck, who had failed 
to gain any attention in the Bceotian England of the 
first Georges; and it was under her auspices that 
his * Orfeo * was produced. Upon the old poet Cr^ 
billon, at the time eighty years of age, she settled a 
handsome annuity, appointed him to the sinecure 
of royal librarian, which included a lodging; in the 
Lonvre, and presented him with a magnificent im- 
pression of Lis own works, of which she herself bad 
engraTcd the tailpieces. Nor was slie forgetful of her 
old friend Voltaire. The groat writer had been first 
brought to court by the Duchesse de Cb^teauronx, who 
obtained for him a mission to the court of Pmasifr — 
hiB first introduction to Frederick the Great. On hia 
retom the King received him coldly, and it wna re- 
served to La Pompadour to reinstate him in oomt 
favour. 

But Louis always disliked Voltaire ( he once sMA 
that he feared him, and a breach of etiquette newlj 
lost the poet his nonly-rogained favour. Pompadour 
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Iiad a theatre fitted up at Versailles, of which the 
Duke de la Valli^re was the dii-ector, the Abb^ de la 
Garde the prompter, and the lady herself the prin- 
cipal actress. To celebrate the triumph of Foiitenoy, 
Voltaire wrote a kind of pageant, entitled ' Le Temple 
de la Gloire,' in which the parts were performed by 
the ladies and gentlemen of the court, including La 
Pompadour herself. To favour the author, she had 
him placed in the King's box, and on the first re- 
presentation Voltaire found himself standing imme- 
diately behind the King, who was designated in the 
spectacle as Trajan. When that angnst personage 
appeared upon the scene, the poet became so excited 
that, in a transport of self-gratulation, he canght the 
real monarch in his arms, crying, ' Eh, Trajan, yon 
recognise yourself, do you not?' This daring broach 
of decorum caused a terrible commotion, the offender 
was removed by the guards, and would certainly have 
been banished had it not been for the good offices of 
his patroness. She afterwards conferred upon him 
the dignity of gentleman in ordiuary of the chamber, 
jind the post of historiographer. But this friendship 
between the poet and the Favourite was not of long 
duration. After a time, either from policy or caprice, 
she transferred her greatest favour to Crebillon, whose 
worts, under her fostering influence, became the 
rage, putting those of the younger writer quite in the 
shade. There was no good feeling between the rival 
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authors at the time, for Crebillon, in his capacity of 
dramatic censor, had prohibited the representation 
of more than one of Voltaire's plays. These things 
created much bitterness in the mind of the jealous 
and irritable philosopher-poet, and ultimately led to 
that breach between him and hia patroness which 
culminated in the production of the disgnsting 
' La Pucelle,' that most shameful of his writinga, 
and the filthy Potsdam lampoons and satires. But 
Madame de Pompadour was noi malicious,* and even 
after the pubhcation of these she still retained her 
old liking for the man, and frequently importuned 
the King to permit him to return to France. 

She drew a plan for the rebuildingParis, of which 
only a portion was executed, but to that portion be- 
long the Place de Louis Quinze, the Place Vend6me, 
and the Madeleine. It was under her direction that 
the groves of the Champ Elysles, and the trees of tlie 
EotUevardB as far as the Porte St. Martin, were 
planted. 

• Madama dn HftUfiset, har frmiM df chaia'ire, frlU ua in \trr 
Journal, tluit ' she Wfut not viadictive,' and in spilo of the mttliriona 
apaecliea of the Dncheaso d'Orl^aa she triad to excusi' hor coihIva. 
' Almoat all women hnre loTcrs,' Hita mid; 'aha hM not sU that (tra 
inipulfd U) her, but hr^r &eo mnnner and her oonveraatioii, vliiuli go«a 
beyond all bounds, have brouglit hvi; inio gnnaral disrepute.' 

The womui irlio could spaak thug of one of bar own bck who 1mi| 
nulignad her wttB indeed hot Tiodictive. Such au uiccdiite ia itutGciant 
to inTulidntc anj' balf-duscn of Uwnttmea told of her sujiposvd rajigdul 
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It -was she who established the great Sevres 
mannfuctoiy. An attempt had been made to intro- 
duce the mannfactare of porcelain into France in the 
time of Louis XIH., but it had signally failed. 
Under the auspices of Madame de Pompadour, 
however, the S^rres ware became the most celebrated 
in Europe. 

According to the following letter written by the 
Marquise to her friend P3ris Duvernay, it would seem 
that the first idea of the Ecole Militaire also 
emanated from her: — ' We went yesterday to St.-Cyr,' 
(Madame de Maintenon'a 8t,-Cyr). ' I cannot tell you 
howtenderly I was touched by that establishment, as 
by the sight of all that it contains. They all came to 
me and told me that I ought to found a similar one for 
men ; which, for the moment, almost made me laugh, 
for the men will belieye that they ought to tate 
credit to themselves for auch an inspiration.* 
Writing to the same person a few months later, she 
says : — ' I have been enchanted to see the Eing enter 
into the plan so soon. I bum to see the thing pnblic, 
because after its proclamation there will be no possi- 
bility of retreat. I reckon on your eloquence to 
prevail over M, de Macbault, although I believe he is 
too much attached to the King to oppose himself to 
hia glory,' etc. 

In another letter, under date 1751, she writes : — 
' I believe you will be pleased with the edict that the 



King has g;iveii to ennoble military men. Tou will 
be still more bo by that wliich is about to appear for 
the establishment of five hundred gentlemen whom 
his Majesty will have instructed in the military art. 
This royal school will be built near the Hopital dea 
Invahdes. This Institution ia ao much the better 
because his Majesty has worked at it for a year, liig 
ministers taking no part in it, and knowing nothing 
about it until all was arranged according to hia fancy, 
which was at the termination of the Fontainebleaa 
journey.' 

The plan was put into execution, the great work 
commenced ; but after a time the pecuniary embar- 
raasnients of the royal treasury tlu-eatened ita 
suspension if not extinction. In 1755, four yeara 
after tlie date of the preceding letter, Madame de 
Pompadour again wrote to PS,ris Duvemay as foU 
lows : — ' No, assuredly I will not allow a plan which 
ought to imraoi'talise the King to perish upon tho 
threshold ; a plan to render the nobility of France 
happy, and to let all posterity know my attachment 
for the state and for the person of hia Majoaty. I 
have this day told Gabrielle (the architect) so to 
arrange that the necessary work-men may be placed at 
Crenelle to finish the work. My revenue this year 
has not come in to me : I will employ the whole of 
it to pay the journeymen within a fortnight. I do 
not know whether I shEill find my sureties for the 



payment, but I know Teiy well that I will risk, with 
great satisfaj:tion, 100,000 livres for the happiness of 
these poor children.' 

These letters, still extant iu the Archives de 
VEmpire, place the character of Madntne do 
Pompadonr in a somewhat different light to that in 
which she is popularly regarded. The ideas of her 
biographers, at least until a very recent date, have 
been principally gathered from the libellous pamphlets 
written by the French refugees under the direction of 
Frederick of Prussia, and from the wild, mendaciowa 
accusations of the revolutionary writers. 

Upon a hill that commanded a fine view of the 
great manufactory, of the windings of the Seine, of 
the city of Paris, and of the beautiful country ai'ound, 
she caused to be erected that exquisite temple of 
luxury — Belle Tue. Upon tie erection of this 
building, and upon its adornment with every beaaty 
of art that could charm the senses, 3,000,000 livres 
wore expended. Falconet, Conatan, Adam, Verbreek, 
Pigalle were the sculptors ; Bout-her, Vanloo, Oudry, 
Pieri'e, Vemet, the painters. The gardens were 
designed and laid out after the poet's description of 
the Isle of Alcinoua. 

So interested was the King in the new building, 
that during the progress of the works he frequently 
remained with the workmen throughoiit the whole 
day, sometimes even taking his dinner among them ! 



It was completed in the depth of winter, but eyen the 
barrenness of the season was oyercorae bj the 
mimicry of art. The conservatories and rooms were 
filled with the most gorgeous flowers, emitting exqai- 
te odours. So perfect was the imitation of nature, 
that on first seeing them the King put his fingers to 
the stem of one to pluck it, and found that those Qora] 
beauties were simply painted porcelain, into the 
calyces of which had been poured a drop of the per- 
fume associated with the flower represented. It waa 
here that La Pompadour gave her pedis soupen, 
■which consisted of never less than forty-eight diSi^rent 
dishes ! 

But it was at another yet more celebrated and 
equally splendid palace, Le Petit Trianon, that Louis 
chiefly loved to cast aside the irksome reBtraints 
of etiquette and royalty, and, surrounded by set 
intlmes, to wander through the enchanting gardcDS, 
and to gather and distribute among them with his own 
hands the delicious fruits and flowers that grew tliere ; 
or, better still, to entertain them with gastroiioinical 
delicacies. The suppers were prepared by noble 
hands alone, for in those days the art of gastronomj' 
was not only a science but a fine art, and aa iudifl- 
pensable accomplishment for a fine gentleman. 
When one waa decided upon, his Majijsty left 
Versaalles before mid-day, accompanied by tho Docs 
de Goutant, d'Ayen, de Coigni, de la ValUfere, th« 
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Prince de Beaufrement, and the Marquis de Polignac. 
Upon their arrival at the Little Trianon the cuisint 
was carried into the salon, and there, assisted by tlie 
Count de Croisniare, the Chevalier de Brusse, grand 
equerries ; the Chevalier Saint Saveur, and the 
Marquis de Montmorency, officers of the bodj-guard ; 
together with four pages who acted as uuder-cooks 
and scuUions, the meal was prepared. The King 
himself donned the cook's apron, and was celebrated 
for his poulels au baxiiic and eggs prepared in dif- 
ferent ways ; M. Goutant was the hero of the salad, 
Coigni of the rdti ; each member of the party was 
famous in some particular branch of the art, and all 
were ever tasking their ingenuity to invent new 
dishes. As at Choisy and Belle Vue the attendance 
of domestics was entirely dispensed with ; when one 
course was finished, a stamp of the foot signalled the 
•attendants beneath ; the table sauk throngh a trap 
in the floor, and another ready I'urnished rose in its 
place. The dishes were interspersed with vases filled 
with the rarest and moat beautiful flowers. Licen- 
tious as these brilliant reunions were, their refinement 
and elegance form a favoui-able contrast to the coarse 
drunken gluttony that characterised the English feeds 
of the time, which were eqmiJIy sensual and far more 
brutish. 

Madame de Pompadour had early in her conrt 
cai-eer allied herself with the Due de Choiseul, who 
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continaed until the end her favourite laiuister. He 
was the great patron and friend of the Encjclop^ista 
and the parlementary party and a bitter enemy io 
the Jesuits, all of which predilections were shared by , 
Madame. "We have seen that on her first presentation 
at Court the Queen received her graciously; hot 
afterwards the priests represented her to be an enemy 
of religion, a suggestion which aroused a feeling of 
hatred in the poor lady's heart which her own wrongs 
could never have awakened. The Jesuits, who 
worked unceasingly to separate her from the Kin^, not 
on account of the sin of their connection but becaiue 
she opposed their interests, commanded her confessor 1 
to refuse her absolution and the sacrament, the reason 
assigned being that she was living apart from her 
husband. Upon which she wrote to M. d'EtioIcA 
offering to return to his protection. He refused b) 1 
receive her. The whole affair waa undoubtedly « 
farce, but it served its purpose ; for, having no further 
excuse to hold it, the clergy removed the bim and 
restored her to Christian communion, 

In 1752 she waa created a Duchess and anranltid 
the honours of the tahouret (the pri^Hlege of sitthiff 
in the Queen's presence). From that time her 
relations with the royal family were greatly improved, 
the Queen once more smiled upon her, and ev«n 
morose Monseignenr the Dauphin became tolennt 
of her presence. To celebrate the reconoiltatioB 
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Madame de Pompadour engraved his portrait. At 
this time she was receiving a pension of 4,000 livrea 
a mouth, independent of the large gifts of money 
which were constantly bestowed upon her by her 
royal lover. For the purchase of the magnificent 
hdtel of the Comte d'Evreux, in the Champs Elys^es, 
she received 800,000 livres. Among other estates 
she owned the lands of Cr^cy, of Montretout, of La 
Celle, of d'Aulnay, of St. Eemy, and the hfitela of 
Compi^gne, Fontainebleau, and Versailles. In the 
archives at Versailles ia preserved an account of her 
expenses daring her nineteen years' reign. The sum 
total is 40,000,000 livres. A note in her own hand- 
writing states that out of this enormous sum she had 
given to the poor 150,000 livres ! * 

A heart disease, constantly aggravated by a life of 
restless, anxious excitement, impaired her personal 
charms at an early age, and during the latter years 
of her life her connection with the King was a purely 
platonic one. Louis was indolent and hated business, 
and upon this weakness she founded a new empire. 
She plunged into state affairs, and in time became 
his chief political adviser ; ministers were appointed 
and displaced at her pleasure; foreign affairs, home 

* AmoQg other iUme are 1,200,000 liTres for her domesticB ; for her 
table, 3,501,S00 ; foF her coraedieB and (£tta, 4,000, UUO ; fnc her caacheB 
and horaee, 3,000,000. After her death hsr wardrobe whb valued at 
3G0,U00 liTres; her china (models for Sevres), 101,943 lirres. Her 
library, very rich in MSS., lohl for £10,000. 
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afikirs, eyen war afFairs, all came under her influence. 
While the King amused himself at a printing press, 
or with aome other trifling, she would be drawing 
out plans of campaigns and arranging the operatiooa 
of armies. Incapable ministers, incapable officers, 
peculation, jobbery, monopolies, and ruinous taxation 
were the results of this influence. In all things 
and over all persons her power was absolute. Grave 
inagistratea who came sometimes to transact business 
with her in the name of the Parleraent were, by their 
own eonfessiou, intimidated by her frown or reassured 
by her smile. She could awe even the Mar^clial de 
Richelieu ; while the Prince de Soubise and nobles 
of the highest birth considered it an honour to be 
numbered among her friends. 

Abroad as well as at home she was omnipotent. 
Haughty Maria Theresa of Austria, who had at first 
looked down scornfully upon the royal mistress, noir 
began to pay court to her and even to call her ' dear 
cousin.' The object of this flattery was to win OTer 
the French alliance. Pompadour listened willingly 
to these overtures, as sucli an union offered her means 
of revenge upon her persistent reviler, Frederick of ] 
Prussia. On this account certain historians would I 
fain make her answerable for the Seven Vriu-s* War. I 
This is absurd : with or without her, France could not ■ 
have remained at peace ; she must have esjwased o 
side or the other, and both her interest and instincta 
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were more decidedlj in favour of Austria than of 
Prussia. 

But politicaljaboura were light compared to those 
of another task with which the uecessities of her 
position burdened her. From his earliest youth 
Louis had been afflicted with a profound melancholy 
and an almost unconquerable fnimd ; to this tempera^ 
ment, rather than to innate vices, may be attributed 
that litter moral corruption into which he ultimately 
fell. To soothe this melancholy, to divert this enwa,i 
by an unceasing round of novel amusements and dissi- 
pations, was the task which Pompadour undertook, 
and achieved, and by which she held her empire 
over her ficMe lover untQ the last day of her life. 
The secret of that empire is contained in a sentence — 
*/te rmidvreA herself indispensable to his mode of life. 
She says in one of her letters : — ' By a succession of 
pleasures I chased away morbid gloom and won him 
from too mneh retrospection. I gave him a taste for 
music, for the dance, as also for comedy and little 
operas, wherein I myself acted and sang, AH the 
favourites before me had only thought of making 
themselves beloved by the King ; none had dreamed 
of amusing him. Thus I became necessary to the 
monarch; the chains of habit augmented daily, I 
could have wished that love only had been the bond 
of our union. Notwithstanding the King's taste for 
me, I feared his inconstancy, and in my turn I gave 
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myself up to reflections that troubled my repose. 
My elevation did not reassure me ; the idol ia wor- 
shipped whifih is adored by the prince, hut when he 
casta down the altar the idol is trampled under foot.' 

To provide entertainments, the ingenuity of poets 
and artists was put continually upon the rack, each 
one was more curious and costly than its predecessor ; 
but the novelty of the thing once exhausted, the 
King grew weary of it, and something new had to be 
invented. To divert his melancholy Belle Yue was 
built, the private theatre was established at Versailles, 
balls, feasts, petits soupers were given, and still the 
demon within him craved for new food. 

Think of the Hfe of this woman, busying herself 
in every aflfair of state, ever racking her brain to 
invent new diversions, new vices for an incurable 
CTwiui, and ever pursued by the phantom of a coming 
rival who should deprive her of the fruits of her toils. 
Ambition and retribution divided her soul between 
them. Well might she say, ' My life is a perpetoal 
fight' 

As early in her Court career even as 1 747 sbe 
writes thus : — ' The pomp, the grandeur, the pleosores 
of thia world enchant me no longer. The charm U 
broken, and I find in my heart nothing but an im. 
mense void which cannot be filled. The world is a 
liar; it promises a happiness it is incapable of giviiic. 
SometimeB it seems as though I thought otherwise. 
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and I am gay. One would say that in the heart are 
two measures, the one of pleasure the other of grief, 
which are alternately emptied and filled.' 

There ia a atory which has obtained admission 
into nearly every biography of Madame de Pompa- 
dour which relates how, when her faded charms ren- 
dered her uo longer an object of passion, she resorted 
to the horrible practice of aeeting among the lower 
classes of society innocent young girls for the King's 
seraglio, and that for the reception of these victims 
the notorious Pare aux Cerfs was founded. 

M. Capefigue in his 'Vie de Louis XIV.,' posi- 
tirely denies that such a place as the Pare aux Cerfa 
ever existed. I quote the passage for the gratifica- 
tion of the curious reader : — 

' There never was such a place, with such a pur- 
pose, destined for the King's ignoble pleasures. In 
the Biblioth^qne Imp^riale, certain pamphlets pub- 
lished in England and Holland, by refugees there 
and in Prussia, have been condemned as unfounded 
libels, false as gross, and cast out. From the ar- 
chives of the city of Versailles, it results that the 
site called the ' Pare aui Cerfs ' was detached from 
the general park of Versailles, and sold for building 
by the Acts of 1725 and 1735, that is, long previous 
to the scandalous adventures which had long been 
supposed to take place there. On this land were 
built the streets of St. Antoine and three others, 
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with that of St. Louis and the new market. I have 
Bought to find Bome trace of a Pare aux Cerfa — there 
exists none. What then becomes of the royal scandals 
of a place that did n ot exist from 1 749 to 1 7 70 ? At 
that time the ground had been sold and partitioned 
for building a new quarter. I then went to other 
sites which might bear the name : no trace, no Te*- 
tige. I have consulted those noble old men who 
still survived with the cross of St. Louis on their 
breast, have listened to the legends of their fathers; 
no sign, no memory of Pare aux Cerfs. There exist 
more than twenty deeds of sale and purchase made 
in the name of Louis XV., but none for this ima^- 
nary place.' 

Very well argued, M. Capefigoe, but unfortunately 
there are too many testimonies against your hypo- 
thesis. Madame du Hauaset, who cannot for a 
moment be suspected of hostility either to LoniB or 
Pompadour, constantly i-efera to the Pare aui Cerft 
and ita shameful secrets. 

That the haughty, refined Marquise de Pompadonr, 
however, the friend of Montesquieu, her to whom 
he dedicated his greatest work,* should sinh to the 

* That is to say the new edition oc defence of ' L'Ee[iTit dot X.ota.* 
This EriendBhip aail dedicatiaa sre strong evidpnca against tlio gpnerallj 
Tseeired ideas of tba Mnrquise's cbnrncter. Tliat MoDtcequieu. • nan 
uniFenollj esteemed, s man whose birth, wealth, and puiltiooi plAoed 
him aboTa the need uf patronitge, should openlj profees a frionilahip tat 
tbe voithlesB, d^raded creature she Is popalarl; pictured \ tliat ha 
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ciegradation of a procuress, is a most improbable 
and, at tbe same time, illogical story. Wby should 
sbe take upon herself such a loathsome office when 
ehe was surrounded by hundreds of pimps and pan- 
ders, who were base enough to eagerly desire it? 

' The fight' still went on, now with the Church, 
now with the people, and a hard, wearing battle it 
was. The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, so unfavourable 
and humihating to France, the hasty concluaion of 
which, rightfully or wrongfully, was ascribed to her 
influence, rendered her name odious throughout the 
land. But the severest trial of her strength was yet 
to come. 

On January 4, 1757, at six o'clock in the even- 
ing, as Louis was entering his carriage to proceed to 
supper at Trianon, a man pushed roughly against 
him, ' I am wounded ! ' cried the King. ' Arrest 
that man ! ' The assassin was conspicuous from 
wearing his hat, while everyone else was uncovered. 
'Take care of Monseigneur the Dauphin!' he ex- 
claimed. His name was Damiens. He had been a 
servant in a Jesuit college, afterwards a valet in 
several different houses. It was evident to everybody 
that he was only the tool of some more considerable 
conspirators. But who were those conspirators P 

should, in his old age, dedicate to ber hia celelirated ' Esprit des Loit,' 
thrreby, BnppoHiog the picture correct, HfBxing Ui it on indelible stain, ia, 
to *a.j the least, highl; incredibU, 
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The Jesuits endeavoured, very absurdly, to fix the 
guilt upon the Jansenists and Parlementarians, who 
had nothing to gain by the King's death, and every- 
thing to lose; the Jansenists and the Parlementa- 
rians returned the compliment. There can be little 
doubt but that the assassination was planned by 
some of the more fanatical of tlie Jesuits ; the aoe fli^ 
eion of the bigoted Dauphin would have insured 1 
triumph and the extinction of their opponents, 
exclamation of the would-be assassin, ' Tahe cart 
Monseignemr the Bauphm,' pointed directly to this 
conclusion. 

The knife had penetrated the King's side to a 
depth of four inches ; at first it was thought that the 
wound would prove fatal. In view of this possibility 
everybody flocked round the Dauphin, Madame do 
Pompadour, trembling upon the brink of a precipice, 
sat in her Paris hotel — she dared not approach tl»e 
priestly circle that surrounded the King's bed — 
waiting the bulletins with the utmost anxiety. Here 
is the scene most graphically painted by Madame du 
Eausset, who witnessed it i — 

' When the news of the attempt made again&t 
the King's life became publicly known, the people 
evinced the greatest rage and despair. They aasem- 
bled under the windows of Madame (de Pompadour), 
uttering threatening cHes. She began to dread the 
fete of Madame de Chilteauroux. Her Mends evety 
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moment came in to bring her intelligeiice. Many 
only came ont of cariosity to see how she behaved. 
She did nothing but weep and faint by turns. Dr. 
Qaeanay saw the King five or six times a day. 
*' There ia nothing to fear," said he ; "if it were 
any other person he might go to a ball." I told 
Madame that the Keeper of the Seals had had an 
interview with tlie King, from which he had returned 
to his own residence, followed by a crowd of people. 
"And that is a friend," said she, bursting into tears. 
The Abbe Bernis said this was not a time to form a 
precipitate judgment of him. Half an hour after- 
wards I returned into the drawing-room ; the Keeper 
of the Seals came in. " How is Madame de Pompa- 
dour ? " said he, with a cold and severe air. " As you 
may easily imagirie," I replied ; and he entered her 
apartment, where he remained half an hour alone 
with her. At length she rang; 1 went in, followed 
by the Abb^ Bernis. " I must go, my dear Abb^," 
said flhe. She gave orders for ail her domestics to 
to be ready to set out. To several ladies, who came 
to condole with her, she compared the conduct of 
M. de Machault, the Keeper of the Seals, with that 
of the Duke de Richelieu at Metz. " He believes, or 
pretends to believe," said she, " that the priests will 
require me to be sent away with disgrace; but 
Quesnay and all the physicians say there is not the 
slightest danger," 
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' Madame de Mirepoix came in, crjiiig out, '* What 
are all these trunks for, Madame? Your servants 
say you are leaving U8." " Alas ! my dear friend, such 
is the will of the Master — at least ao says M. de 
Machault." "And what ia his advice?" " To set 
out irainediately." " He wishea to be master him- 
self," said Madame de Mirepoix ; " aud he is betraj- 
ing you. Whoever leaves the game, loses it." 

' M. de Marigny afterwards told me, that an ap- 
pearance of an intended departure would be kept np, 
to avoid irritating the enemies of Madame ; that the 
little Mareehale (Madame de Mirepoix) had decided 
the matter ; and that the Keeper of the Seals would 
be the sufferer. Quesnay came in, and with his 
usual grimaces, related a fable of a fox, who being 
at dinner with other animals, persuaded one of th^tt 
that his enemies were seeking him, and having 
induced him to withdraw, devoured his share in bis 
absence. I did not see Madame until mu<.'h later, 
when she was going to bed. She was more calm. 
Affairs were improving. Machault, that faithless 
friend, was dismissed. The Xing came as usual to 
Madame. A few days afterwards Madame paid a 
visit to M. d'Argeneon. She returned much out of 
temper, and the King shortly afterwards arrived. I 
heard Madame sobbing. The Abb^ Bernis came to me:, 
and desired me to carry her some of Hoffman's drops. 
The King himself prepared the portion with sooM 
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sugar, and presSnted it to her with the most gracioua 
air. She smiled and kisaed his hands. I withdrew, 
and the next day heard of the exile of M, d'Argenaoii. 
He waa much to blame, and this was the greatest 
stretch of Madame's influence. The King was very 
much attached to M. d'Argenson, and the war by 
sea and land rendered it very impohtic to dischat^e 
these two ministers.' 

The sequel of the attempted iissassination is 
known to everyone 1 Damieus refused to make any 
satisfactory confession, and was condemned to be torn 
asunder by four horses. 

The Mai-quise was continnally threatened with 
poison and assassination. One day she received a 
packet containing a white powder and an unsigned 
letter in which it was aflinned that this powder was 
a subtle poison, which was intended for the King ; it 
also contained a list of those concerned in the plot, 
several of whom held high posts at Court. Upon the 
police being set to work to trace the writer he was 
discovered to be a Gascon, named Latude, who had 
invented the whole story to thrust himself into popu- 
larity and earn the gratitude of the Court. He was 
imprisoned at Vincennes, but contrived to escape. 
Instead of remaining quiet he set about writing 
seditious pamphlets, for which he was recaptured 
and confined in the Bastille. He escaped a second 
time and took refuge in Holland ; again made him- 




self obnoxioua to the French Government and waa 
once more re-captured. At the devolution he vras, 
of course, held up aa a martyr to the tyranny of a 
King's mistress. 

I have no wish to extenuate the exercise of arbi- 
trary power, nor to deny that the man was treated 
with undue rigour; but Madame de Pompadonr shouM 
not be held responsible for this ; it was not bj her 
orders that he was hunted down. That abe was not 
vindictive even to her bitterest enemies has, I think, 
been sufficiently shown in the case of Voltaire sod 
the Duchesse ^'Orleans. Her detractors, howerer, 
have made great capital out of this worthlesa in- 
triguing Gascon, of whom Mirabeau said, ' C'ett u» 
intrigant qui cherche la liberie da bruit.* His Qrst 
imprisonment was justly merited by the vile calatn- 
niouB story he had invented ; his after arrests wert 
the result of bis insatiable thirst for notoriety. 

In 176-i was published the edict of expnlaioQ 
against the Jesuits. This, together with the Aaatrian 
alliance and tlie family compact, to the success of all 
of which her efforts had largely contributed, raised 
her for a time into popularity. But with the news of 
the terrible defeat of Kosbach thia transient gleam 
of favour died out for ever. It mattered bat little, 
however, 'the fight' was nearly over, the grisly 
victor of all flesh had his dart ready poised, and 
the once brilliant La Pompadour was slowly racciiiiib> 
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ing to the painful disease which had been wearing 
her away for years. But little of that brilliance and 
beauty which had enslaTed all hearts ■was left in those 
bloodless lipa, those worn cadaverous features ; rouge 
and rose-coloured silk but made them look more 
ghastly. 

At the council chamher she was compelled to 
recline upon a couch ; conscious of her fading beauty 
she seldom rose from her bed until dusk. A court 
lady writing to a friend at this time says: 'What 
decrepitude, what degeneration in outward form ! 
yet she has still large and fine eyes ; but what a look 
darts forth from those two caverns ! It seems as 
though a whole being, body, soul, detaches itself 
when she looks towards you. Extremely thin. 
Dressed in a sort of nigligi which fashion has 
adopted. Beautiful hands and teeth, but white lips, 
which she has a habit of biting, so as to bring colour 
into them.' Another of her female enemies writes : 
' Her malady is long and dangerous. K it be poison 
it is slow. The King has become alarmed. He 
sends daily to enquire about her health. She dreads 
to rise from her couch and face the dayhght. She 
imagines that a couch of rose hue will impart a rose 
bloom to her livid face. At the Court she dare not 
show herself with so much audacity. Long ago her 
emaciation warned her of the decomposition of her 
body. Each day her toilette, her dress, become more 
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and more difficult. She saw her maladj afa.r off, and 
she found nothing either in her reason or her spirit 
which could help her to resignation.' 

The death of her only child, M. d'Etioles' 
daughter, whom she idolised, and for whom she bad 
woven in imagination a grand destiny, was a. terrible 
shock to her. But she still struggled on to hold her 
influence over the King — still attended his ■peiiU 
soupers, received artists and wita ; interested herself 
in art, mingled in politics, until the dart was hurled 
and aU was over. 

Since some time the Church had received ber 
back into its bosom ; she was a sister of a religiooa 
body, and regularly performed all the obligations of & 
good Catholic. As her confessor, after administeriug 
extreme unction, was leaving the chamber, ehe cried 
to him, * Stay a moment, and I will go with joo.' 
Those were her last words. She expired with hw 
hand in the King's. Her death took place in 1764. 
She was forty-two years old. She was carried to the 
grave by tlie Capuchin brothers; her funeral little 
better than a pauper's. The morning was rainy, and 
as Louis saw the melancholy corUge pass along, be 
cynically remarked, ' Madame la Marquise will have 
bad weather for her joumey to-day ! '* Kot one t«ar 

* Thiit aneolole hns Wn drniMl bj eeverM conFcmpiinkrj WTilal% 
hw, Uic Kin^! nliriiyi biid n murbid plwiaurfl ia varcluiig fuaemlB m»4 
in discuBsing rabject* couiMtcd with death. 
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did lie shed for the woman who had been hia constant 
companion during so many years of hia life. 

It has been said that Madame de Pompadoor 
possessed but little talent; no genuine love of art 
and hterature, and left but little or uo trace upon 
her age. But bo harsh a judgment is untenable after 
a dispassionate review of her Ufe. To estimate the 
moral character and to estimate the effects produced 
by celebrated individuals upon their epoch and nation 
should be separate tasks. But they too frequently 
coalesce in an author's mind to the destruction of 
impartiality. That she was immoral, that aha was 
unacrupulously ambitious, and that by her eitrava- 
gaace and injudicious counsels she worked incalcul- 
able evils upon France is indisputable. But in our 
judgment of this woman and of her acts we must cast 
aside our nineteenth century code of morality, and 
try her by that of her own age — that is to say, in 
true British fashion, 6y Imr peers. What that age 
was I have endeavoured to show ; and did I dare to 
illustrate its corruption by stories out of the lives 
of its men and women, Jeanne Antoinette d'Etioles 
would show quite advantageously beside hundreds of 
her contemporaries. Moral corruption she imbibed 
at her mother's breast. ' C'est un morreau pour un roil* 
was the exclamation constantly in Madame Poisson'a 
mouth when speaking of her daughter. She was 
educated, she vras accomplished, she was trained in 
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every elegance of life and manner to fit her for the 
reigning Sultanaahip of the royal harem. Had the 
girl been born a saint she could not have resisted the 
infection of anch a training. Neither was the position 
of Icing's mistress regarded by foi- better inotliers 
than Madame Poisaon as a degradation, but rather 
as an honour, for which the highest ladies in the 
land contested. And there is every reason to beliere 
that Madame d'Etiolea was faithful to her one dere- 
liction from morality — a rare praise in that age. 

Ambition was her ruling passion ; to retain her 
power there was perhaps little she would have left 
uncommitted. But she had no innate love of vice, 
and to crime she only resorted in a last extremity. 
Few, if any, deliberate and gratuitous acts of ofiI 
mark her life ; the various charges that are brou^t 
against her are enormously exaggerated, being -utterlT 
at vaiiance with the general tone of her character and 
known facts that indicate an opposite disposition. 
Neither was she deficient in generosity ; the exiled 
House of Stuart found in her a warm and sjin- 
pathising fiiend to the last; upon the occaaionof Uie 
biiih of Louis (afterwards the Sixteenth of that Qame) 
she ni^ed upon the King, in place of ffites and fire- 
works, to distribute food among the poor of Puis 
during one month, and to endow COO poor girls with 
60O livres each ; and in 1759 she sent her own plate 
and some of her treasures to the mint for public use. 
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She ■was a moat munificent patroness of art and 
letters ; many a one whose works have become the 
delight of posterity might have languished and died in 
obscurity and neglect had it not been for the foster- 
ing care of Pompadour ; thus, under a king utterly 
indifferent to intellectual pursuits, men of art and 
letters rose to a more independent position than they 
could claim under the ostentatioua patronage of 
Louis XIV. 

To enter into all the intricacies of diplomacy, and 
to even attempt to guide the state affairs of so great 
a nation as France during so critical a period of her 
history, argues a power of mind that but few women 
have possessed. And was not genius required to sus- 
tain during nineteen years her empire over the 
cold-hearted, fickle Louis, to amuse his morbid 
melancholy by an ever-changing variety of brilliant 
amusements P Surely great inventive faculties were 
necessary for such a task. 

Even hostile liietoriane admit that during her 
regime it was less the age of Louis XV. than that 
of Pompadour ^ that the taste which reigned in 
design, in fashions, in manners, in poesy, ir. every 
art of her time, carried her seal, and yet in the very 
same page they will assert that she left little or no 
trace upon her age 1 To her taste and talent France 
owes the first impetus which has since made her 
pre-eminent in ai't-manufactures. In the streets of 
VOL, I. n 
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Paria are yet to be traced her designs, and id the 
magnificeiit establishment at Sevres, still unanr- 
paaaed, if not unrivalled, she has left one of the 
most splendid monuments that her conutiy can 
boast. 

I have no desire to gloze over tlie faults of this 
woman, or to elevate her into a heroine much 
■wronged by posterity ; neither am I prepared to 
receive as veracious all the abominable tales told 
against her by the scandalous chronicles published 
during and after the Revolution, of which the sole 
purpose was to blacken and degrade monarchy and 
all its belongings with the moat unblnshing men- 
dacities. My only object is to present her as she 
was — one who, after malting all allowance for her 
vicious life and for all tlie bitter evils she broug^bt 
upon France, was not an utterly redeemlees demoa 
of iniquity, but a guilty, erring woman^-one who, 
however morally destitute she might be, BtiU pos- 
sessed brilliant talents, which were freqnentljr cm- 
ployed for the good of art, literature, and her country. 

Havingnow arrived almost within the last decade 
of the life of Louis XV., it is time to review Uw 
state of society, manners, and literature daring Utst 
long and diaastrons reign, 

From the time that the great Colbert establialied 
manufactures and commerce upon a firm basis, 
the power of the hounjeoit gradually rose. IaVs 
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financial achemes,* spite of the ruin whict they 
bronglit down upon the nation at large, greatly con- 
triboted to the same result, by enriching thousands 
of nobodies, and by creating a race of financiers, 
parvenus, who by their enormous wealth gained 
admittance into the society of the noblesse, and fre- 
quently intermarried with them, thereby breaking 
down the barriers of caste. Even amidst the devas- 
tating wars of the next generation, the middle class 
still continued to wa:s in strength until it grew 
almost as haughty and as jealous of its privileges as 
was a citizen of old Rome. On every fete-day the 
trader filled the streets of Paris with gorgeous pro- 
cessions in honour of the patron saint of his craft ; 
guilds and corporations protected him, the least 
violation of which would raise a clamour that neither 
prevfits nor police cared to face, and which quickly 
obtained redress. 

Unhappily, however, from the time of the Regency 
the corruptions of the higher stratum of society had 
been slowly filtrating to the lower. Arriving at the 
middle of the eighteenth century, we see the richer 
bourgeois running the race of vice with the fine gen- 
tleman, The grave citizen, dressed in his sober black 
or grey, punctual in the exercise of his religious 

• It is Blmoet imposaiblo to OTer-estiranle the (igiirH^ancp wid im- 
portanco of that moTemcDt in ita affocta upon iUp FrBnch Boeii'ty at the 
centurj. It vas the first germ o( tha gruat BerolotioD. 




Faithful hnaband, aeyere father, has been anc- 
ceeded by a flippant son, flaunting in ribbons, who 
has his loge a VopSra. and his fdle d'opera ajid his 
petit maison, where be gives his petU-a aouperx in imi- 
tation of more aristocratic rouev. Among all classes 
marriage ia becoming a byword and a jest ; as the 
fansbands have their mistresaes, so the wives have 
their loTera. DrunkennesR and gormandising are 
universal. 

In ■(Torldlj advantages the condition of the skilled 
artisan was, proportionately, scarcely inferior to that 
of the bourgeois ; he also had his patron saint, his 
guilds, and his processions ; every branch of art- 
manufacture was in the highest perfection and 
munificently encouraged by the Court. 

But below these favoured ranks the conditioa of 
the masses was inconceivably wretched. The cottrtt 
and alleys of the great cities swarmed with crime, 
ignorance, and famine. And these town horrors were, 
if possible, exceeded by those of the provinces. After 
the peace of Aix-lft-Chapelle ' Want MemorialB * were 
sent into Pompadour from all parts of tlie coontzy. 
I will give an extract from one of these : — 

' I cannot,' says the writer, ' represent tlie 
wretchedness that reigns in this province. Tho e&rth 
yields nothing. Most of the farmers, unablu to lire 
by the products of their lands, have abandon(.>d them. 
Some have become beggars and others soldiais;^ 
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many have gone away to foreign countries. A hamlet 
which before the war supported 1,500 iuhabitantB 
can scarcely furnish necessaries for (iOO. Cattle have 
diminisbed in proportion with men. The country ia 
in absolute need of cattle j in most of the villages 
where labour is still carried on men do the work of 
oxen.' Another writer writes thus :— ' The subjects 
of the King diminish every day in this province ; soon 
there will be no longer any inhabitants. I have 
desired the cures of the different parishes to furnish 
me with lists of baptisms and burials, and the number 
of the deaths exceeds the number of the living. Out 
of fifty of the King's subjects there are scarcely two 
who have bread to eat. Others die from want. 
Marriage is almost unknown, and the children that 
are born are the offspring of debauchery.' 

Brave soldiers, and even officers, who had been 
disabled in the wars literally famished in the streets. 
When Louis rode through Paris, gaunt wretches 
pursued his carriage with fierce threateninga and 
cries of ' Bread ! bread ! ' But the courtiers closed his 
ears against these cries, and were assiduous only in 
effacing such dark images from his mind. In the 
gallery at Versailles was a picture representing a 
Boman emperor giving bread to the people ; this 
was removed, in order that the King might not be 
reminded of the wants of the populace. He was 
no longer the ' Well-Beloved; ' from the extreme of 
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loyal afPeetion the people, utterly illogical as Qsoal, 
rufibed mto the estremity of disloyal hatred. The 
most monstrous and absurd crimes were attributed 
to him. A great difficulty was experienced in finding 
sailors for the navy; the police hit upon the rery 
justifiable plan of arresting all the beggar-boys and 
consigning them to the marine; upon which the 
parents set up a cry that the children were stolen 
away to be massacred t« mate blood baths to recniit 
the exhausted strength of the King. There cannot 
be a rumour too absurd for mob crednUty, so eveo 
this was so far believed as to create a serious riot, 

' This kingdom is in a deplorable state,' said tbo 
old Marquis de Mirabeau ; ' there is neither national 
energy nor the only substitute for it, monfiy.' • It 
can only be regenerated by a conquest lilte tliat of 
China,' answered La Riviere, ' or by some great in- 
t'Crnal convulsion ; but woe to those who live to see 
that ; the French people do not do things by halves ! ' 

This is a scrap of a conversation reported by 
Madame du Hansset in her ' Memoirs of Mailuue de 
Pompadour.' Thoughtful men already began to aee 
the shadows of the future. 

' Aftpj" us the Deluge ! ' said Pompadoor, prc^ 
phetically. Verily the clouds had long been gather* 
ing. Scores of years before she came into the world 
the groans and tears of the oppressed, and their crief 
for justice, had been rising &om earth to heaTen, 
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evoking divine wrath. With Louis XIV. began this 
storm- gathering — with those long, desolating wars 
that brought ruin and defeat upon the nation's 
armies, and upon the masses a terrible heritage of 
suffering to be transmitted from father to sou. To 
complete the work that Richelieu had commenced, 
and upon the rains of the feudal system to erect an 
absolute and irresponsible monarchy, iras the great 
idea of the Grand Monarque's life. In the splendour 
of his Oriental court the nobility became mere gilded 
butterflies, a portion of the trappings that set off 
his own magnificence, but having no reality except 
through him. The nobles by their constant attend- 
ance at Versailles became alienated from the peasan- 
try ; thus the best ties of the feudal system, those ties 
which in the old days rendered the interests of lord 
and vassal identical, were broken, and the lord soon 
became in the eyes of the vassal simply a rapacious 
tyrant. Many of the nobility, unable to keep pace 
with the splendour of the Court, their estates sold 
or hopelessly mortgaged, sank into the condition of 
mere peasant farmers, compelled to cultivate vrith 
their own and their children's hands some scrap of 
their once splendid heritage. The victims of the 
Missisippi scheme added largely to these numbers. 
Gloomy, discontented, ever inwardly contrasting the 
past power of their family with their present degra- 
dation, their proud eoula revolting against their 
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menial position, heart-sick, weary, longing for anjr 
change that would brealc their vile bondage, the de- 
scendants of these men became some of the leading 
and most dangerous spirits of the early days of the 
Revolution. 

The rigid etiquette and almost Eastern Hereraoee 
of ranks which had obtained nnder Lonia XIV. all 
but disappeared under his successor. La Pompadour 
was a hourgeoise, the first who had ever risen to the 
'honours' of the acknowledged favourite in the 
court of France. The etiquette and aristocratic ex- 
cluaiveness of the last reign were standing protests 
against her position. To nullify such protests by 
breaking down the distinctions of caste was her 
natural impulse. The task was one of little difficulty, 
for the Court was weary of tedious ceremony and 
autocratic seclusion. It now plmiged into the opposite 
extreme, and, rioting in its liberty, mingled vritii 
hourgeoiit and artisan in one common debauchery. 

Here are a couple of illustrations of this con- 
dition of society. During the winter months the 
King delighted in disguising and masking himwlf 
and going to what he nicknamed ' candle-end balls,* 
given by the lowest classes of the capital. lo these 
expeditions he was attended only by his captain of 
the guard, who was disguised like himself. In otw 
of the suburbs of Paris there was a low tavern, kept 
by one Kampouneau, whose convivial diapositioM moi 
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coarse wit attracted an euormoua custom to liia 
honae. By-anJ-by bis celebrity reached even to tLe 
Court. Euri'ka ! a new pleasure to divert the royal 
spleen ! Nobles, princea of the blood, even ladies of 
the Court, diaguised tlieinaelvea, and paid visits to the 
gay cabaretinr, to listen to hia gross anecdotes, hia 
ribaldry, and obscene wit, and to carry them away 
for the delectation of their royal waster. Far from 
desiring to conceal their relish for such nneourtly 
pleasurea, they openly blazoned it to the world, and 
the cabarefier, for a season, became the fashion — the 
rage. His songa and sayings were in every noble 
mouth, male and female — hia name was given to 
every new fashion — clothes, furniture, sauces, dishea ; 
and they alone were looked upon as worthy of 
ridicule who had nothing a la Eamponneau ! And 
when the piquancy of Bamponneau waa exhausted, 
seonta were sent out at night to scour the human 
sewers of Paris, to collect their hlth, to collect stories 
of debauch and vile anecdotes for the King'a morning 
amusement! It was the beginning of 'Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity;' but thereafter the people 
improved upon the lesson, and applied it in a way of 
which its first inventora never dreamed. The glamour 
of rank that had hitherto dazzled the conunonalty 
was diapelled, and they saw, instead of demi-gods 
and demi-goddessea, men and women as common- 
place and as vicious as themaelvea. The whole fabric 
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of society, from the cottage to the court, from the 
altar to the alley, was rotting, crumbling. There 
was no cohesion anywhere ; love, faith, honour, re- 
ligion, all were swallowed up in a frulf of seething 
corruption. King, priest, noble, bourgeois, and 
ruffian, all mingled together in the demon revel of 
this hellish carnival, with the thunderclouds above 
their beads, the earthquake beneath their feet, and 
Satan as master of the revels. 

Turn we now to the consideration of the literatore 
of the period — a aubiect of vast importance. 

From the condition of mere pensionaries and ser- 
vants of the royal household, which they held nnder 
Louis XrV., men of letters rose under his successor 
to be the equals of the aristocracy, the associates of 
kings. From servitors they became masters. In one 
age they were admitted to society on sufferance, in 
the next they swayed it ; to be a poet or satirist waa 
to be greater than a successftil general or a great 
dii^lomatist ; the rumour of a new play by Voltaire 
excited more interest than the news of an approach- 
ing battle. Thus tlie destructive literature of the 
eighteenth century was fostered by that very class 
whom its doctrines would destroy. The nohU-Me went 
into ecstasies over Voltaire's ' Brutus ' and ' Mort de 
Cesar,' and every fine lady and gentleman waa for a 
time a sympathiser with regicide and repubHcanism. 

Diderot and D'Alembert were petted by the great. 
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whom their pens were ever stabbing ; and even wild 
republican Jean Jacques, whose ever)' book was a 
battering-ram hurled against the foundations of 
society, was courted and caressed by those whose 
very existence be made it bia mission to denounce. 

There is something startling, almost appalling, in 
the moth-like insensibility to danger manifested by 
those fools of fortune. It woiild seem as tbongb, 
weary of seething in their own corruption, they 
eagerly longed for a new order of things, even though 
it should brmg about their annihilation. 

The poetry of the age of Lonia XV. still retained 
many of the characteristics of that of the Regency. 
As a French writer remarks, ' it was not Christian, 
but heathen ; poets spoke the heathen language of 
Tibullus, Catullus, Propertius, Ovid. Voltaire, Dorat, 
St. Lambert, Marmontel, Gen til-Bernard, were mere 
echoes of the Greek and the Eomau ; all alike 
breathed sensualism.* But the literature of the 
Regency was inert; its writers cared nothing for 
proselytising; they wrote for the cot«riea, for fine 
ladiPB and gentlemen, for Epicurean philosophers: 
that is to say, for their patrons or their equals ; the 
bourgeois, the artisan, belonged to another world, 
with which they had no sympathy. But towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century there began to arise 
a more universal literature, a literature that appealed 
to all : a literature of propagandism whose oracles 
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I went not forth from gilded salons, but from garret I 

4 and cottage ; from men whose sympathies were with 
the masses from which they had sprung ; whose 
object was to emancipate the human mind from the 
tyranny of tradition. Such men were Diderot, 
D'Alembert, and above all Rousseau. 'To dissipate 
prejudice, to annihilate error, to enlighten the baman 
race, and to render truth triumphant :' This was the 
motto of the Encyclopedists. 

The eighteenth century opened with doubt and 
closed with atheism. Descai-tes, Leibnitz, Freret, 
Fourmont, Montesquieu, were succeeded by Diderot, 
D'Alembert, Voltaire, Ronsseau. The cleansiug waters 
of the Reformation, unhappily for her, were dammed 
baok, and flowed into France only in little atreajuletsi 
that produced a scarcely perceptible effect upon the 
land, and so it was still cumbered by the rottemiess 
of an effete religious system.' For centuries the dis- 
solute and anomalous lives of the clergy had boon 
patent to all men. Chaucer, Rabelais, and scores of 
minor writers had mercilessly satirised them. Bat 
the human mind, fettered by antique custom ajid 
superstitions, still looked upon the man and the 
creed as indivisible, as they probably were in the 
blind mechanical faith of the age, Except in timM 



■ I do not intend b; tliiB seBtsniv to oiit nn iiiRult BpfiB th» \li\iUimm 
ofthoC.itholicfiLith; I nfar mcrel? to Did iDBnencc of rh« Cliiudi «f 
Borne, u it wm then conilitutad, apoa the tuciatj' Lf th« puigd. 
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of wild commotion, like the Fronde, wlien every bond, 
social'and religious, was broken, the clergy bad made 
at least a pretence to sanctimony, to a belief in the 
dogmas they preached, although even under the 
stern rule of Louis XIV, 

Tbeir bent oonscieiice 
Was, not to ]eavo andouc, but to lieop uuknown. 

It was reserved, however, for the eighteenth century 
to show to the world the monstrous prodigy of a 
clergy living in open profligacy, frequenters of 
brothels, companionfl of courtesans, rivals of the 
most abandoned rowA; of a blaspheming clergy who 
ridiculed their religion and their Grod, until an a66^, 
before a full assemblage of the Sorbonne, sustained a 
thesis that the revelation of Moses was a lie and 
Christ almost a hypothesis! In opposition to these 
were the bigoted supporters of the buH ' Unigenitus,'* 
who thrust out of the pale of the Church and con- 
signed to eternal pei-dition all who did not conform 
within the narrowest limits of dogmatic belief; men 
who would fain have repressed all liberty of thought 
with fire and sword and torture. Such was the 
Church of the age : half atheism, half bigotry, and no 
Christianity. The people were distracted between 
belief and unbelief, between agonising doubts con- 

• By which eilreme unrtion was refusEd to any person who could 
not produpB a jrinfeBiiioanl notp, bIb"^ tiy " pritat; such Dates being 
»fua«d to nil who were not JeBnitically orthodox. 



ceming the souls of those to whom the bnll had 
denied salvation and a hatred of all religion. In the 
midst of these disaenaiona the first number of the 
' Encjclopedie ' appeared. Men hailed it as a new 
revelation, its writers aa the liberatora of hamaii 
thought, liberators who had stepped forth to strike 
the chains of bigotry and superatition irom off 
their souls ajid exorcise the demons of aupernatntal 
terror. Who can wonder that these formula-siclcenecl 
wretches, in whose eyes Christianity was a mere 
cloak to hide prieatly vices, a mass of dvy bones, of 
lying relics, should leap into the arms of Scepticism, 
in whoae bosom, blank and dreary as it might be, 
there was at least no hell fire ? To the powerful 
pens of D'Alembert aud Diderot was added Uie 
leviathan one of Voltaire. The Jesuits, of whom tAen 
men were pnpils,* at once waged war against this 
new birth of thought ; the ' Encjclop63ie * was «ap- 
preaaed ; the people regarded its vrriters as inart)T8 
to their cause, and disciplea daily increased. TTie 
' Encyclopedie,' spite of royal and priestly prohibitioti, 
continued to be written, to be printed, and to be gnr- 
reptitiously publiahed. C'antion and fear of coqbo- 
quences had at first restraiued its freedom of ex- 
pression within certain bounds; prohibition rendered 
euch caution useless, and so its pages hcacefotth 

* Jay, the prinripnl of thi^ Jcguit ColUgp. had priNliplRl of Vokaiis 
thnt ho «-onld cdo (Uf twoome the Isadei' of Deieia in Fnuca^ 
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breathed materialism fv.r et simple. The most power- 
ful of this school of sceptics in social position were 
Helvetius and the Baron d'Holbach, in whose splendid 
iolone, and about whose luxurious tables, loaded with 
all that could charm tlie senses, gathered all the 
philosophers and wits of Paris. Amongst this cott'rie 
of materialists, the object of whose lives was the 
subversion of Christianity, Voltaire, that scapegoat of 
vulgiir prejudice, was, perhaps, the most reverent.* 
Priesthoods of all creeds and nations were hia abhor- 
rence, and it must be confessed that although he 
was a bitter opponent to revealed religion, no man 
believed more profoundly in the existence of a Deity. 
There was one man who occasionally mingled with 
this society, a shy, sensitive, solitary, half-crazed 
being, and yet the greatest genius of them all j this 
man was Jean-Jacquea Rousseau, the prophet and 
lawgiver of the Revolution. Voltaire, who wrote so 
glibly upon equality and liberty, and who was ever 
denouncing the false, the artificial and traditional, 

"' My dear friend,' he said one day to the Miirquis d'Argens, the 
most impiooa of the philoBophBTB, 'when in ihe ertniuB, cnjwned with 
flowera, yon are seated upon your mistreaBa kntoB, with a gloaii of Ai 
in your hand, it ia perfectly indiffiiront to me whether or not jou believe 
in God; hut if I eboiild meet yon in the evening, dying of liuiiger. a 
gun ID your hand, and know lien that yon did not heliBve in God, I 
ahonld not have Ii^b enough to run iway from you.' 

The celebrated line ; 

' Si Dieu n'eiialait pas, il faudmit I'invinler,' 
will occur to everyone, 




was hiniself an aristocrat in ideas, and tlie most 
artificial and traditional of writers and thinkers ; be 
was an imitator of Greece and Rome, a large portion 
of his phraseology is a jargon of classical allusitms ; 
he could not write a little poem, or even a letter, 
without filling it with the personages and stories of 
heathen mythology. It was certainly the jargon of 
the age ; but the man who writes in the same Ajie 
as his contemporaries cannot be called original. Hts 
irony and satire are teen, brilliant, polished, but 
cold as steel ; it ia the satire of a scholiir and a 
sceptic ; it was inspired af pelita sovpera, composed in 
gilded drawing-rooms ; lite the heroes of his plays, 
it finiacks of powdered hair ».nd red-heeled shoes ; it 
was written for the delight of fine gentlemen and 
philosophers, and one must be something of a fitw 
gentleman or a philosopher to relish it. It might 
dispose men to sneer and speculate, and ennnotat* 
infidel theories over their wine, but scarcely to nuh 
forth with fire and sword as propagandists of a new 
gospel ; it lacks the subtle fiame that fires the aook 
of half-edncated enthnsiaste— the men who are the 
creators of revolutions. Vfiltaire is never Intenavly 
in earnest. In all these elements Bousseaa is fau 
opposite. He follows no model of defunct antiquitT, 
speaks in no jargon of extinct creeds j he disdiLinJiilly 
casts aside all tradition, all laws, social, political, and 
dogmatic ; all to him are alike false, artificuU, opptf*- 
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sive, and infamouB; he strips man of every attribute 
of civilisation, of all that he has learned eince the 
days of Adam, nay, of every rag; of artificial clothing, 
and raabea him stand forth once more the naked 
savage. ' Here,' he cries, ' is the primitive model. 
If you would be happy, if you would be virtuous, 
cast off that huge mass of vice and misery you name 
civilisation, the burden of which grows heavier with 
every century ; acknowledge no laws but those of 
Nature ; let the forest, canopied by the blue profound, 
be your temple, the hills your altars ; let no priest 
stand between you and the great Spirit; seek no 
protection beyond your good right arm ; seek no 
man's help to clothe or feed you, be wholly self- 
reliant ; love as your heart dictates, untrauimeled by 
irksome fetters.' Think of these doctrines clothed 
in the fervid language of intense conviction, satu- 
rated with the passionate, the mad enthusiasm, that 
filled the soul of this extraordinary man, preached to 
a jaded, corrupt, effete, moribund society! They 
fired the souls of visionaiy dreamers with Utopian 
hopes ; to the impoverished mau of gentle birth, 
whose galled pride hated his own order, they pro- 
mised regeneration ; to tlie rich parvenu fretting 
beneath the contempt of the high-born, to the 
poor ambitious scholar, to the struggling man of 
liberal profession, stung by the sense of mean birth 
VOL. I. X 
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chafing ag^ainst the restrictions of caste, tbey opened 
a prospect of power, a hope of revenge against the 
order that despised them. The heart of every mau 
who was low ajid desired to be high leaped towards 
the preacher whose text was ' All «en are equal ! ' 
Moat enticing and delusive of cries ! Dim echoes of 
this new gospel penetrated even into the foul alleys 
of the great cities and into the sqnaiid cabins of the 
peasantry, where hunger, pestilence, and deatli held 
their court. Infected by the spirit of such a creed, 
they longed to free their limbs from the fetters that 
had eaten into, and rusted in, their flesh for ages j 
they gasped for one breath of liberty. Year by yesr 
this feeling intensified until it became delirium, until 
it chanted the Marseillaise, danced the carmagnole, 
and erected the guillotLne. Yes, Kousseau was in- 
deed the ' Evangehst ' of the Bevolution, 




MADAME DU BARRY AND TEE LAST 
YEARS OF LOUIS XV. 

The little village of Vaucouleura, inaignificant a>8 it 
looks upon the map of France, is remarkable as being 
the birthplace of two of the most famoua — or should 
I say one of the most famous and one of the most 
infamous ? — women of French history — Joan of Arc 
and thn Comtesse du Ban-y. It has been asserted 
that Vaucouleura is not entitled to this latter honour, 
or dishonour, but that it has been so accredited by 
French love of antithesis and for the purpose of 
more strikingly contrasting two strikingly opposite 
characters. Be that as it may, Marie Jeanne Aimard 
de Vaubemier was bom somewhere, in the year 1746. 
Writers differ aa to the condition other parents, but 
it is probable that her mother was a mantua-maker 
and her father, who was named Vaubernier, a man 
of good bat poor family. The legitimacy of her birth 
seems to be more than doubtful. 

She was only eight years of age when her father 
died ; his income had never been more than a bare 
Bubsiatence, and the child and her mother were lett 
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totally unprovided for. There were only two peraona 
in the wide world to whom they could turn for assists 
ance : a poor monk named I'Ange, M. de Vaubernier'a 
brother, and M. BiJlaud de Monceau, Jeanne's god- 
father, a financier, a rich and benevolent nian. Both 
resided in Paris, so to Paris widow and orphan went. 

P^re TAnge was too poor to afford them any sub- 
stantial asaifltance, but he waited upon M. de Monceau 
and represented their condition. These good offices 
resulted in the child being sent to a conyent to b* 
educated and in a situation being procured for the 
mother. At sixteen Jeanne was apprenticed to ft 
modiste named. LabOle. Numerous stories of intrignt's 
and love adventorea are related of this epoch of her 
life in the apocryphal memoirs which hare at differeat 
periods passed for genuine biographies i but, as their 
authenticity is extremely doubtful, I shall not repeat 
any of them. There can be little doubt bnt that 
the girl's early life was far firom immaculate ; as in- 
deed what life was, in that ago of universal moral 
corruption ? 

We next find her a companion to a rich widow 
named La Garde, whose two sons fell in love with 
her; she encourages the addresses of both witlioot 
favouring either ; by-and-by the mother discovi-rs 
what is going on, and Jeanne is expelled the house. 
Her next step is into the brilliant but depraved 
society of the demi-monde. She is now a freqneiit«r 
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of the salons of the siaters VerriSrea and of Giiiiiia.rd 
the dancer, gambling houses and something worse, 
the rendezvous of all the great lorda and financiers, 
At Gaimard'a the Prince de Soubise did the hononrs. 
Those vast drawing-rooms, the most gorgeous and 
brilliant of the capital, displayed a luxury more than 
Oriental. Guimard was the Ninon de I'Enelos of the 
eighteenth century ; her assemblies embraced all the 
wit and fashion of the age. Around the apartments 
were constructed boxes closely curtained, resembling 
those of a theatre ; they were for the accommodation 
of certain great ladies, who, while still preserving 
some respect for appearances, could thus enjoy the 
contemplation of the dazzling scene without being 
visible to the general eye. 

Among the frequenters of these salons was the 
Count Jean du Barry, a man of high family but a 
gambler and a rou^. Struck by the beauty of Mdlle. 
l'Ang&— Jeanne Vaubemier had now assumed her 
uncle's name— he offered her his 'protection.' It 
was accepted. This waa the commencement of a 
new epoch in the life of our adventuress. By-and-by 
a grand idea enters the scheming brain of Count 
Jean ; the post of favourite aultana has been vacant 
since the death of La Pompadour ; what if Mdlle. 
VAnge could be raised to that dignity ? With Count 
Jean to think is to act ; the idea conceived, he im- 
mediately seeks about for the means of putting it 
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into force. Not much difficulty in that. ' The "Well- 
beloTcd '" is always accessible to a pretty woman, and 
lias besides plenty of panders and pimps aboat to 
lead tbe way to Bucb an introduction. The young 
lady obtains an invitation to a royal ftiii aowper, the 
King ig enchanted with her beauty and gracefnl easy 
manners, and Count Jean's ambitious project is a 
brilliant success, 

But previous to her mounting to the covets 
dignity it was neceaeary that mademoiselle Ehould 
go through a certain ceremony. As yet she wa» 
nameless and husbaudless. A royal mistress untitled 
and unmarried had never been heard of, such a dere- 
liction from precedent would shock Court morality. 
Count Jean would, under the circumstances, hare 
been moat willing to have undertaken the rMe of 
husband, but unfortunately be had a wife liring. 
He did, however, the next best thing to majtying 
her himself, he maiTied her to bis brother, Cotmt 
Gnillanme du Barry, a poor officer of marines, who 
willingly availed himself of so profitable an offer.* 

* H. Cnpcfigue endcnronni to ihirld Connt Gnillnume rrom t!w 
moet infiiniouB part of ihfl chnrge convejrd id ihia nWrj by •■BMtinc 
llml the mnrriage took plnce liirt« motttliii frevimt \a t]i* l^j 
brcominf; the king's mbtrel)', a point soRieirluit difficult of prooC ^ 
that as it tnaj. the Count endured his beratraiovnt wHIl tb* Boat 
eiemplaiy patience and diacrelion, Rs we nsrer lietr of hit hatfum 
nnj wnj troublt^ his Indj'a penre of mind Ly his presence or M«« In 
(Uiy prolestB. We must ddI eiipposo tlinl ho lost cn»tB by Ihia p« * " 
r that bis felloir<maii loohid dovn upon him ; tits UmIci^ tw « 
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In the library at Versailles is still preeerred the 
cnriouB contract of this marriage. It is dated July 
23, 17G8. It is too long to quote, but suffice it to 
say that it left Madame la Comtesse a perfectly free 
agent, uncontrolled by marital authority. On Sep- 
tember ] , iu the same year, the marriage was cele- 
brated in Paris. Count Guillaurae returned to Tou- 
louse, richer by a pension of 5,000 livrea a year, the 
court proprieties were satisfied, and the countess was 
permanently established as «ne vemt de la gauche. 

But not without a shower of scurrilous poems 
and pasquinades, and a determined opposition. The 
poems and pasquinades were by divers hands, Vol- 
taire's among others ; the opposition came from the 
De Choiseul party. The secret of the hatred of the 
Due de Choiseul to Madame du Barry was, that 
from the time of the death of the Marquise de Pom- 
padour he had been plotting — O tempora ! o mores ! — 
to thrust his sister, the Comtesse de Grammont, a 
lady by no means in her first youth, into the vacant 
place. The malice of both brother and sister knew 
no bounds upon beholding the prize snatched from 
them by a mere low-bom adventuress. 

The Countess, however, had yet another cere- 

wonld be anTy, not Mnlempt. Thsre was aot ft fatber, brother, or hns- 
bflnd that would not gladly haTO changed phices wilh Jiini, who wonld 
not hsTe coneidensl himself highly hocoured bad Miijpaty Beiected 
dsugbter, siacer, ai wife to grace hii Bemglio. 
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mony to go through before she could be ac]enowledged 
as the King's miBtresa — she must be formally pre- 
sented at Court. So powerful was the De Choiseul 
party, that some difficulty was at first experienced in 
finding a chaperon. This difficulty, however, was 
ultimately solved in the person of the Countess de 
B^arn, who undertook the doubtful task. 

At Versailles there is a picture by Vanloo of a 
beautiful shepherdess with oval countenance, fine 
head, black eyes, and a mouth like a rose-bud. It ia 
the portrait of the Countess du Barry at the age of 
twenty-four, the period at which she waa presented 
at Court, There is, besides, a picture by Grease, 
' La Jeune Fille a la cruche eassee,' for wliich she aW 
sat. Most of that painter's heads are copies of this 
model. 

The scene of the presentation is thua pictnreaqiiefy 
described by Capefigue in his life of Mnjlmiift ^ 
Barry: — 

' All were on the gwi vive in the royal chAteoa oo 
the evening of April 22, 1770, for all knew that the 
Comtesse du Ban-y was about to be presented ; the 
staunch partisans of the Due de Choiseiil affirmed 
that such a thing dared not be done, and, even aop- 
posiug such an enormity were to be committed, how 
would she pass through such an ordeal? She wooU 
be awkward and constrained. This conversation be- 
came the more lively and animated as the King, while 
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conversing Tvith the Due de Richelien and the 
Prince de Sonbise, was perceived to be uneasy and 
absent-minded. As the time passed on everyone at 
Versailles began to tbinli that the presentation woald 
be delayed or indefinitely pnt off. But they were 
mistaken in the cause of the King's nneasinesH. If 
he were impatient it was becanse he feared lest 
imything should have happened to the Conntesa. 
" Something has annoyed the hot-headed little puss," 
he said ; " or perhaps she is sick. In any ease I do 
not wish the presentation to be delayed beyond to- 
morrow," " Your Majesty's commands will be law 
to her," replied Richelien. 

' In the midst of a whirl of conjectures the door 
opened, and "Mesdames les Comtesses de B^am et 
du Barry " were announced. The impression she 
created was immense ; even the Countess's enemies 
confessed that never was more dazzling beauty com- 
bined with more grace and dignity. The success 
was complete. The King, enthusiastic, happy, 
raised the Connteas, who, according to custom, knelt 
before him, at the same time uttering tender and gal- 
lant words in such a tone as to be heard by all. Mes- 
dames the King's daughters, who were said to be 
hostile to the presentation, welcomed her vrith much 
cordiality, and as she made a very low reverence 
raised her with much kindness of manner and warmly 
embraced her. This flattering reception was 
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kiiowledged by the Countesa with a respectM dignity 
wMch aatonisiied the habitues of the Court. Ev«y 
one of Da Choiseul's old courtiers said, "that &r 
from taking her for the King's miBtress she rather 
resembled a. little boarding-school girl who had come 
to make her first communioD." This complete snc- 
cesa suddenly changed the situation ; the King was 
enabled to publicly avow his penchant, and the faTonr 
of a new sovereign lady had to be accepted by Ute 
courtiers.' 

The generositj of the King was as boundless u 
his infatuation, which perhaps exceeded all that he 
had felt for any of bis former mistresses. He be- 
stowed upon her two annuities, one of 100,000 Uttc*, 
another of 10,000 livi-es; the splendid estate of 
Louveciennes (or Luciennes), another at Nanies 
worth 40,000 livres a year, and many large sonia of 
money besides. 

Like her predecessors, Madame du Barry very 
tbmst herself into the council chamber. Not afc- 
firat with any serious intent, however. Mndame da 
Hausset describes her as seating herself apon tbs 
arm of the King's chair while he was transactiiuf 
state affairs, and 'playing all kinds of moaijkey 
tricks * to divert his attention ; which seems to hate 
rather pleased his senile infatuation. Once, the 
jeopardised her position by seizing hold of a paobA 
of secret letters, ' which she declared her 
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of reading, because they were from a nobleman w^hom 
she believed to be her enemy, and she was determined 

to see what lie said about her.' The King tried to 
get back the letters, and ran after her, upon which 
she threw them into the fire and they were burned. 
This was too much even for an a.ged lover, and it 
was only by tears and many entreaties that she ob- 
tained forgiveness and was reinstated in favour. 

A charming picture of a council of state ! 

Perhaps, however, it had been better for France 
had she confined her doings in the council chamber 
to ' monkey tricks ;' after a time they became of a 
more serioua nature. 

To revenge herself upon De Choiseul, who, as 
we have seen in a previous page, was a staunch 
Parlementarian, she allied herself with the party of 
Absolutism, and worked unceasingly for the destruc- 
tion of the Parlement. Having won over to her 
side one of the enemy's officers, M. de Maupeou, a 
man who owed his position entirely to De Choiseol, 
she next set about corrupting the fidelity of a yet 
more imjKirtant ally, M. de Voltaire. 

No one had been more vimtent against her, no 
one had heaped more degradation upon her head, 
in poems, pasquinades, and lampoons;' neverthe- 
less she wrote him a conciliating and gracious letter, 
to which he made a gracious and flattering reply— and 
the reconciliation was complete. Henceforth M. de 
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Voltaire -was Madame du Barry's very bumble 
and most assiduous flatterer, and undertook in his 
' Histoire dea Parlemcnts ' to write down constdtn- 
tional government. The fact is that Voltaire waa 
weary of Femey and exile, added to which he had a 
pique of long standing against the Parlementaires, 
whom he had already fought in defence of the Che- 
valier de la Barre and the still more celebrated Calaa.* 
Nor in writing in favour of Absolutism did he violate 
his natural predilections; for, although he wrote 
demagogism, no man of the age was more intensely 
aristocratic in ideas, no man more heartily de> 
spised the canaHU. In one of his letters to a, felknr- 
philoaopher, he says : ' I do not think we understAnd 
each other upon this article of the people, whom yoo 
believe to be so worthy of instruction. By the people 
I mean the populace, which has but its hands to lire 
by. I doubt whether this order will ever have tbft 
time or capacity to instruct itself. When the popa- 
lace begin to reason all is lost.' In deserting the 

• Tho ChoraliBr de k BiuTe, in compooj willi a neiillcniiui 
Lefebvre, hud malitnted the figure of Christ tli.it aluod upon the 
of Abbeville. Be lit Bans was arrested, aivl eotiiIpnini<I to 
CalaB waa a Huguenot, wbo wns aivuscd of munleriiig bin on 
bacauia the jouDg man had giTea indicstionn of a clMim la tnm to UH'i 
Catholic bith. Altboogh tb«ra was no shndow of proof 
father, the ^natiral Parlemcnt of Toulouee rondemnpd 
brolu^n upon Iho wheel. One of the Doblest acta of Vntlniru'a lifa ^m 
hia frrrid der^nne of the unhappy mno ogaiDst tliv bigotij of llM 
religiotu put;, mid Ida after ^Bnenwity to tho widow and her ~ 
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cause of the Due de Choiseul, who had ever been his 
firmest fi-iend, and to whom every other writer stood 
Btaunch and true, Voltaire showed his usual ingrati- 
tude. The Duke's revenge for this desertion was a 
scathing one, at least to so sensitive and irritable a 
temperament as was that of our philosopher's ; he 
had the renegade's likeness paiated upon the vane at 
the top of his chdteau. 

Fostered by the favour of Madame de Pompadour 
and her favourite minister, De Choiseul, who had so 
long governed France between them, the Parlements 
each year grew more powerful, turbulent, and 
haughty. They were desirous of not only occupying 
a position analogous to that of the English House of 
Commous, but they also wished to constitute them- 
selves into the sovereign tribunal of justice. Yet it 
must be confessed that in the eiercise of this latter 
function they showed to anything but advantage, their 
acts being usually marked by bigotry and cruelty, as 
in the instances already noticed of De la Barre and 
Calas, to which may be added the case of Lally 
Toleadal. 

Madame da Barry's ministers were M. de Maupeou 
and the AbbiS Terray, both pledged to the re-esta- 
bliahment of prerogative and to the destruction of 
Constitutionalism. This could only be effected by a 
ocup d'Sfat, and to win the King's consent to this 
bold course the Favourite unceasingly applied herself. 
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One day she hung up in her boudoir one of Vandyke's 
portraits of Charles L, which paintiiig she had jnst 
purchased for a large sum. ^ Sire, they will treat yon 
in the same manner/ she cried, pointing to the 
picture, * if you leave these gownmen to do as they 
please.* 

After some warm fencing upon either side, the 
final blow was struck. Upon the night of the 19th 
of January 1771 every member of the Parlement 
was aroused by a sergeant and two of the black mus- 
keteers, armed with the authority of a lettre decachd. 
Of each was demanded whether he would or would 
not submit himself to the royal authority. Tie 
answer was a unanimous * No ! ' Upon which sentence 
of exile was pronounced against all. Each was for- 
bidden to exercise his functions, or even call himsel 
a member of Parlement. With the Parlementairei 
were exiled the Due d'Orleans and his son, the Prince 
de Conde, the Prince de Conti, and all the peers wb 
had attached themselves to the party. 

The pens of Voltaire and some of the Encyclo 
pedists, who had not forgotten the prohibition an( 
burning of their writings, were employed to point ou 
to the people the faults and acts of injustice com 
mitted by the old Parlement, and the necessity o 
reforming it ; and a new one, composed of men mon 
amenable than the last, was summoned, with whicl 
M. de Maupeou proceeded vigorously to re-estabUsl 
the royal prerogative. 
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The Due de Choiseul was exiled to Chanteloupe — 
the same sentence had long since been passed npon 
Madame de Grammont, on account of her overbearing 
insolence to the Favourite — where he held quite a 
court, which was the favourite resort of Encyclo- 
pedists, wits, poets, and all the literary men of the 
age, whence continued to flow a continuous stream of 
gross poems, after the style of the celebrated * La 
Bourbonnaise,'* pamphlets and satires against King, 

* La Boubbonnaisb. 

La belle Bourbonnaise 
Arrivant k Paris, 
La Bourbonnaise 
A gagn^ des louis 
Chez un marquis. 

Pour apanage 
Elle ayait la beaut^, 
Pour apanage ; 
Mais ce petit tr^sop 
Lui vaut de Tor. 

Etant servante 
Chez un riche seigneur, 
Elle fit son bonheur, 
Quoique servante, 
Par son humeur. 

De paysanne, 
Elle est done a present 
Tr^-grande dame, 
Et porte des falbalas 
Du haut en bas. 

En ^uipage 

Elle roule grand train, 

En ^uipage, 

Et preftre Paris 

A son pays. 
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miuiBters, and mistresB. So exasperated was Louts 
by some of these foul effnaions, that had it not been 
for the intercession of MaJaine du Barry he would 
have sent the Duke to the Bastille. Not only did 
she save her enemy from a prison, bnt raised bid 
pension to fifty thousand livres, thereby largely re- 
turning good for evil. 

The countess had a charming ftVd nuivion at 
Luciennes, near Marly, a paradise of beauty and 
luxury. Louis, ever a prey to ennui among the graod 
apartments and tedious ceremonies of Versailles, fre- 
quently rode over there in tbe mornings, almost on- 
attended. In the summer he would sit under a treo 
for hours together, gazing down upon the valley of 
the Seine, the woods of Marly, and all the beauties 
of the lovely landscape that lay before him. And 
the Countess would bring him a glass of wine and «■ 
little fruit that she had plucked with her own haadr 
and sit down at his feet. Or they would stroll in tbe 
grounds, siccompanicd by a little white spaniel 
negro boy named Zaniore who, dressed in 
costume, covered with gold, carried a red 
to protect them from the sun. This boy wb 
favonrite with both. One day tbe King, la a 

£11e est ntUe 



On die an'clle a, ma foi, 
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named him Governor of Luciennes, caased a docu- 
ment to be drawn up to that effect, and bestowed upon 
Lim an annuity of five hundred livres. Little did the 
Countess dream of the terrible part that this bumble, 
servile creature would ono day play in hur destiny ! 

In 1772 she was formally separated &om her 
husband by a decree of the Chatelet du Paris. As 
the King's infatuation showed no sign of diminishing, 
it was mooted by certain persons, who still preserved 
some respect for morality, that since Louis could not 
be induced to separate from his mistress there shonld 
be a morganatic marriage. The chief promoters of 
this scheme were the Due de la Vauguyon, the Car- 
dinal de Bernis, who undertook a journey to Rome, 
in order to solicit the Pope to dissolve the Countess's 
marriage with the Count du Barry, and Marie- 
Th^r^se, the King's pious daughter, who said that 
she had become a Carmelite that she might the more 
effectually intercede with Heaven for her father's sal- 
vation. It has been asserted that the proposition 
was a mere political nwe, which the proposers never 
Jiad any intention of carrying into effect. There was 
one out of the three just named, however, who was 
thoroughly in earnest, and that was Louis's daughter. 
'Before all things,' she said, 'the King's salvation 
must be thought of, and to put an end to the scanda I, 
if he cannot separate from bia mistress, he ought to 
make her his wife.' 
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Death preserved the French moiiarcliy from tbii 
last degradation. 

While these Bchemes were afoot the health of tba 
Tying vrii.a sinking faat. That ennui and tristeMe 
which during so many yeara had been the ctme of 
hie existence, wliich had plunged him into licentiotu 
dehauchery, grew heavier and heavier as one by oite 
he saw the contemporaries of his youth, the frienda 
of his manhood, &11 into that ' blind cave of ei 
Eight,' to which day by day resistless doom 
him nearer. The Marquis de Chauvelin died 
his eyes at the supper-table ; a few days 
he was told of the demise of the Mar^chal d'Ar.' 
metiti^res, who was born in the same year ait himself 
and who had been hia playmate in childhood. llteM 
were severe shocks. The physicians prescribed ccm- 
stant change of scene ; and so he jonmeycd trom 
EambouUlet to Compi&gne, and from Compi^^e to 
Choiay, and so backwardH and forwarils, irrrTtlfi, 
dejected, dull-eyed, leaden-cheeked, amileleu, Ub 
head sunk upon his breast — a terrible pictnro of tbe 
jaded, worn-out voluptuary, who had dratiKid 'the 
wine of life' until the lees filled his uiouth with 
nauseousnees. 

An attack of small-pox, that disen^o so fatul to tlie 
Bourbons, terminated this wretched life, luid with it 
theageoftheancienri/ijimfi, on the 10th of M»y 1774.* 

* I do not quolo llie uaually rvcoircd fosl itofj of the csbm of O* 
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Probably there is no sovereign in modern history 
who is 80 ixuiversally execrated and so sweepingly 
condemned as Louia XV. All sweeping judgments 
are unjust ones, and this is no exception to the role. 
No man was ever so thoroughly evil bnt that some 
good might be said of him. Fair and full of the 
noblest promise were his early years. Virtuous, 
devout, a fond fafJier, a faithful husband, in whose 
eyes no woman was so beautiful as the Qneeu — eo 
beloved by his people that the news of hia danger 
filled the nation with prayers and tears, what could 
be more auspicious than the opening of his reign ? 
And alas! what more gloomy and terrible than its 
close 9 Can that noble and beautiful youth, as we see 
him in Vanloo's picture upon the walls of Versailles, 
with the noble forehead, soft, frank blue eyes and 
smiling gracious mouth, be the same man as that 
dull-eyedj leaden-cheeked creature just described? 
Had Louis been bom in a better age there might 
not have been this awful gulf between the beginning 
and the end. Long did he remain untainted by the 
corruption that encompassed him upon all sides; 
but that vicioHB society could not countenance the 
anomaly of a virtuous king, whose virtues were a 
constant protest against its demoralisation, and eo 
attack, hbI bolierB it to be only one of the numoroiia hidvon* ronanb 
inventtd bj the Eevolution to inleuBify tho vicen of iIib lust Bourbonn, 
u if the truth weco act eafflcionCly bod wilboat any admiituio uf 
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worked with Satanic cunning, until it made him of 
itself. True, however, to the teachings of his yoath. 
Louis resisted all the attacks of scepticism and 
infidelity, and preserved to the last a respect for 
relig^ion ; perhaps it was no more than devil-fear, but 
it was enough for remorse, out of which sprang the 
gloom and ennui that poisoned his life. He was ever 
flying from his conscience ; he evaded it for a time io 
the revelry of the petit sonper, in the arms of his 
mistress ; but when he awoke in the morning it wa» 
crouching npon his pillow, and each excess added ft 
newterror to its aspect. As a voluptuary, a debauchee^ 
he is a hideous hlot upon the nation that gave him 
birth. His reign is one long story of famine and 
oppression. Louis XIV. had left to him an empty 
treasury, an exhausted country, and a legacy of WM. 
The disasters which had marked the closing years of 
that reign were continued through the next; defeat 
almost invariably attended the arms of France, and 
year after year more money was wrong from Uu 
groaning people to support the hopeless stru^le and 
to supply the criminal expenditure of the eovereign 
and his favourites. Tet Louis was neither tyraniucsl 
nor cruel ; but sunk in indolent Toluptuousneia ha 
heeded not the cries of his people, and suffered 
acts of despotism to he committed of which Iw 
sincerely disapproved. The nation was governed not 
by him, but by his mistresses and their minuten. 
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' They would have it bo ; they thought it for the 
best,' waa his cry at every fresh break-down in the 
executive. 

But he was not all sybarite, nor is the record of 
his reign all evil. Few are aware bow much he did 
to beautify and improve Paris, or how many admirable 
institutions, which survive as glories of the nation to 
this day, owe their origin to him. With his own 
hand be drew the plan of the Ecole MiHtaire for the 
gratuitous education of young gentlemen destined to 
the profession of arms. He formed three camps for 
practical instruction in the science of war. With his 
own hand he traced the plan of seventeen new routes 
having Paris for their centre, together with several 
canals, notably that of Picardy, in the construction of 
which he employed bis soldiers. He founded a school 
for the study of the Oriental languages, for the 
advancement of commerce and diplomacy, and de- 
spatched the Abbe Sarin to Constantinople to gather 
such manuscripts as might prove useful to the insti- 
tntion. He converted hia garden into a scientific 
establishment — the now famous Jardin des Plantes — 
and wrote himself the ordinances which instituted a 
course of instruction in Botany and Natural History. 
In addition to these enduring monuments he made 
vast improvements in the capital, constructed new 
and splendid buildings, opened new streets, and 
commenced planting the boulevards. In all these 
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works Madame de Pompadour sbares witli hiiu the 
honour, and in one not yet mentioned, the manufac- 
tory at Sevi'es, the glory is all her own. 

The evils that men do Kre after thero, 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 

So it haa been with Lonia XV. 

At the first commencement of the King's brief 
illness Madame du Barry was ordered to remoTe to 
Buel, and it was there that tidings were broaght her 
of his death. Immediately afterwards came an order 
from the new sovereign commanding her to retire to 
the -convent of the Pont-aui-Dames, 'for reasoM 
known to me which concern the tranqnilli^ of mr 
kingdom, and for the safety of certain state secreti 
which have been confided to you.' So ran the letter. 
After a time she made a humble appeal to Marie- 
Antoinette to he allowed to return to Luciennes. 
Her request was granted. Her Court friends, except 
a few — De Brissac, D'Aignillou, Richelieu, and 
Soubise — deserted her upon her fall. But ^ladame 
la Comtesse's gay frivolous nature was not cioaded by 
this ingratitude ; she amused herself in embellisUing 
her retreatj bestowing alms, encouraging the fine 
arts, and giving balls, fetes, and pdiU towpert. 

Hitberto her life had been all sunshine, but dsriE- 
ness was at haud. The air was filled with the 
mutterings of the coming tempest, and the mmlilinsB 
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of the earthquake were heard far and near ; but her 
laugh rang aa cleaily as ever; no shadow of the 
coming doom oppressed her heart, and her feet still 
danced blithely over the trembling earth. Thia 
butterfly thought that, sheltered within the petals of 
her rosy world, the storm could not touch her ; that 
it would pasa away, and leave her to disport once 
more beneath the cloudless sky. 

But by-and-by a Jacobin club is established at 
Louveciennes, of which the negro Zamore, whom we 
last saw carrying a scarlet umbrella over his mis- 
tress's head, is the president. He is no longer her 
humble slave, but boasts himself to be the friend of 
Franklin and Marat, and spouts bombastic speeches 
about liberty and equality. 

We now come to the brightest spot in this erring 
woman's tarnished life. Marie-Antoinette, thanks 
to the politic counsels of her mother, Maria^Theresa, 
had met the Favourite with something of cordiality; 
but it was impossible that this agrdvient between two 
such opposite persons and such opposite interests 
could be of long duration ; a wicked jest made upon 
him by Madame du Barry being reported to the 
Dauphin, there was an immediate rupture, which was 
never healed during the lifetime of Louis XV. But 
when serious tribulation fell upon the royal family 
they found no truer nor more devoted friend than 
Madame du Barry. She wrote to the Queen begging 
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her to accept of all that she possessed. She sold her 
jewels to aid their necessity ; she risted and ulti- 
mately lost her life iu their service. 

Ill 1791, she raised a cry that she had been 
robbed of a number of valuable jewels, and offei^d a 
large reward for the discovery of the robber. Soon 
afterwards she pretended that the thief had beeu 
captured in London, and that it waa necessary for her 
to go thither to identify and claim her property. She 
accordingly obtained a passport, and journeyed to 
England. There is little or no doubt that the whole 
story was a fabrication ; De Brissac, probably, had 
conveyed the diamonds to Marie-Antoinette ; the 
story of the capture was a ram to leave France ou a 
secret mission. In London she was handsomely re- 
ceived by Pitt, aud in ihe best society. She rettimed 
home in the December of the same year. But in the 
early part of 1792 she again returned to Knglaad, 
etill ostensibly upon the diamond business, pledging 
herself, upon obtaining her passport, to return withia 
a month. The exact nature of her mission would bo 
difficult to discover among the countless intriguoA of 
the imif/rSi at this period ; as the accredited ngvnt 
of the Queen, however, she visited the Princesa of 
Lorraine, De Kohan, M. de Calonne, and many others, 
and assisted in a solemn funeral service for the King. 
This sealed hea- doom. Pitt endoavonred to persuade 
her not to return to Paris, predicting that if die did 
she would meet the &.tc of Regulaa. 
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His words were indeed prophetic. Slie fouud all 
in wild confusion at Louveciennes ; Zamore and the 
patriot club in posBeseion, her treasures rifled, her 
fiplendid salons wrecked by a troop of drunken ruffians 
who robbed in the name of liberty. Too late she 
repented of the raah confidence which had urged her 
to plunge herself into the vortex ; escape was now 
impossible. On the 3rd of July, 1 793, having been 
denounced by the treacherous black, an order was 
issued for her arrest. By a atrange coincidence, her 
cell at the Conciergerie was the same which had just 
previously been occupied by Marie-Antoinette. These 
two women had reigned as rival queens at Versailles, 
and that vast palace was not large enough to contain 
their pride ; they had. all the noblesse of France for 
attendants. Could any magician at that time have 
lifted the roseate veil of the future and shown them 
the horrent beyond — the dim narrow cell, the heap of 
filthy straw, the black loaf, the earthen pitcher of 
stagnant water, the rough red-capped, safcoi-footed 
concierge, and his wife, their sole attendants, them- 
selves arrayed in coarse prison dress ! Once more I 
cannot refrain from quoting the wondrous wise 
words of the mad Ophelia : We knov! what we are, 
but we know not wliai we may be I 

Her judge was the brutal Fouquier Tinville ; her 
accuser, Zamore. The blow might have well come 
from some other hand than his. The principal 
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accusations against her were, having during the late 
King's life Bquandered vast sums of the people's 
money (that accusation was just and true}, of being 
still possessed of great treasures thus wrongfally 
acquired, and of having been engaged in secret plots 
to restore the royal family. At first she met these 
charges scornfully and boldly, but when sentence of 
death was pronounced all courage deserted her and 
she was carried almost fainting back to her prison. 

The painful scene of her execution is thus vividly 
described by one who was an eye-witness :— 

' Upon arriving at the Pont au Change I found a 
very large crowd assembled there, I had no need to 
ask the reason of the assemblage, for at that momenb 
I heard the most terrible cries, and almost immedi- 
ately saw come out of the court of the Palace of 
Justice that fatal eart which Barrere, in one of those 
fits of gaiety which are so common to him, called 
"the bier of the living." A woman was in that 
cart, which slowly drew near to the spot upon wbioh 
I was standing. Her figure, her attitude, her geatores 
expressed the most frightful despair. Altertiatolj 
red and deathly pale, she struggled with the exocQ- 
tioner and his two assistants, who could scarcely bold 
her uiKin the bench, and uttering those piercing cries 
which bad first arrested me, she turned incessaat^ 
from one to the other, invoking pity. It waa 
Madame du Barry being conveyed to execution. ... 
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Only about forty-two or forty-three years of age,* 
slie was still, lu spite of the terror which disfigiired 
her features, remarkably beautiful. Clothed wholly 
ia white, like Marie-Antoinette, who had preceded 
her a few weeks previously upon the same route, her 
beautifnl black hair formed a contrast similar to that 
presented by a funeral pall cast over a coflSn. "In 
the name of heaven ! " she cried amidst her tears and 
sobs, " in the name of heaven save me ! I have never 
done ill to anyone. Save me I " The delirious 
frenzy of this unfortunate woman produced such an 
impression among the people that even those who 
came to gloat over her sufferings had not the courage 
to cast at her a word of insult. Everyone around 
appeared stupified, and no cries were heard but hers ; 
but her ciies were so piercing that I believe they 
would have drowned even those of the mob had they 
been uttered. . . . During the whole route she never 
ceased her shrieks for " Life, life ! " and to struggle 
frantically to elude death which had seized upon her 
already. Upon arriving at the scaffold it was neces- 
sary to employ force to attach her to the fatal plank, 
and her last words were, " Mercy 1 Mercy ! but 

one moment longer, but one " and all was 

said.* 

She was the only one of the aristocratic party 
who disgraced the order by any show of cowardice ; 
• Otheri say fifty. 
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all others, women as well as men, met tlieir doom 
with Spartan courage. 

Between ihe writers of De Choiseul'a party and 
those of the Revolution more foul etories and harsher 
judgments have been circulated against Madame da 
Barry than any other woman of her generation. 
And even at the present day the popular ideas con- 
cerning her, both iu France and England, are derived 
from these mendacious sources ; indeed, the same 
remark would apply to all the leading characters of 
the eighteenth century, none of whom have jet 
received fair judgment. No human being daring hia 
or her lifetime was ever overwhelmed with mote 
opprobrium, and yet she never committed one 
revengeful act against her defamers and enemiea; 
never once solicited a Idire de cachet. On the 
contrary, we have seen that she not only interceded 
to save De Choiseul from a prison, but even conferred 
benefits upon him at a time when he waa straining 
every nerve to destroy her. Many anecdotes are told 
of her tenderness of heart and of her generosity, and 
how frequently she pleaded to the King for poor 
prisoners condemned to death upon slight or pitiable 
charges. No person in distress ever appealed to her 
in vain. Her behaviour towards Marie-Antoinetta 
has been already commented upon. When the actor 
Dauberval, overwhelmed by debts, wrote to hor for 
assistance, she immediately set about raising a sab* 
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Bcription ; she compelled every great lord of the 
Court to lay down five louis, until, with her own 
donation, she had gathered for him 2,000. This ia 
only one out of the many anecdotes told of her 
generosity. She was the protectress of all debutants 
at the theatres, and a munificent patroness to artists 
and all men of genius ; not, like Pompadour, from 
the exquisite appreciation of an artistic mind, hut 
rather from good-heartedness. 

She was a creation as essentially of the eighteenth 
century as hutterflies are of June. In her the moral 
faculties were not merely weak and easily subjuguted, 
but were positively non-existent ; her nature was all 
sensuous, and sensuousneas ripened into seneuaHsra,; 
every fancy, passion, whim, enslaved her for the time 
being ; self-denial she knew not ; with her, free indul- 
gence was the only happiness; restraint, privation, 
were unbearable. Pain and gloom and sorrow, whether 
menacing herself or others, were abhorrent to her. 
She loved to see only sunshine and smiling faces. 
Life was to her a carnival, a bacchanalian orgie in 
which all should eat, drink, and be merry. 

To moralise upon the life of royal favourites 
would be impertiuentily superfluous. The story of 
each one carries its own moral. La Valliere, even in 
her days of passionate love and of exaltation, haunted 
by the shadow of her sin, atoning in the Carmelite 
cell for her brief rapture through years of mortification 
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and penitence ; Montespan expiating her ahort-lired 
splendour by all the tortures of degraded pride and 
the bitterness of remorse ; De Maintenon dying soli- 
tary and nnlovfid within the gloomy walls of St.-CjT ; 
De Mailly weeping away her life in penitential tears ; 
De Chdteauroux struck dead in the moment of retora- 
ing triumph ; De Pompadour wearing out her diseased 
frame in inventing new diversions to dispel the morbid 
ernmi of her royal lover, and ever racted by apprehen- 
sion lest another should usurp her place ; Du Bany 
shrieking for life in the headsman's cart, dying 
despairing upon the guillotine. Could the most 
eloquent of moralists or preachers heighten the effect 
of such lessons as these ? 
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